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INTKODUCTION. 


On the 3d of March, 1830, a resolve passed the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, authorizing a general 
Trigonometrical Survey of the Commonwealth. This 
was followed, on the 5th of June of the same year, by a 
Resolve, introduced at the suggestion of Governor Lin- 
coln, authorizing him to appoint a “ suitable person to 
make a Geological Examination of the Commonwealth, 
in connexion with the General Survey.” 

Under this Resolve Prof. Hitchcock was appointed, 
and the manner in which he accomplished its objects is 
shown by his admirable Report, published in 1833. 

In conformity with a Resolve of the Legislature, of 
February 2d, 1831, he was directed “ to cause to be 
annexed to his report, a list of the native Mineralogical, 
Botanical and Zoological productions of the Common- 
wealth, so far as it may be practicable to ascertain the 
same, within the limits of the appropriation already 
made.” 

In the execution of this part of the commission, he 
received and acknowledged the “ assistance of several 
gentlemen distinguished for their acquaintance with 
particular branches of natural history.” The catalogues 
which were formed, were, in almost every instance, the 
first complete catalogues of the productions of the State, 
which had been attempted. In Botany, very full ac- 
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counts had previously been given of the plants of par- 
ticular districts ; of the plants about Boston, by Dr. 
Bigelow ; of those in the vicinity of Amherst, by Prof. 
Hitchcock ; of the plants of Berkshire, by Prof. Dewey. 
In Ornithology, very much had been done by Audu- 
bon, Wilson and Bonaparte, and still later by Nuttall. 
The catalogues in these departments are consequently 
vastly the most full and satisfactory. Many of the 
shells had been described by Say, and of the quadrupeds 
by Godman and others. But in most of the depart- 
ments scarcely any thing had been done towards the for- 
mation of a complete list. 

It was an important step to collect together and pub- 
lish the catalogues, such as they were. Although, as 
Prof. Hitchcock had anticipated, they were far from 
being perfect or complete, they led immediately to in- 
quiries amongst the naturalists in various parts of the 
State. And many names were soon added to the cata- 
logue by members of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and by others. 

A view of these facts, and of the great importance of 
a full acquaintance with the natural productions, of all 
kinds, of our State, led to the desire, on the part of 
many intelligent citizens, that a more full survey should 
be attempted. Agreeably therefore to the suggestion 
of Governor Everett, on the immediate occasion of a 
letter from Professor Hitchcock to him, recommending 
that the geological survey should be prosecuted, and a 
more full botanical and zoological survey be made, the 
subject was called up in the House of Representatives, 
and a very respectable committee appointed, to take it 
into consideration. This committee, after conferring 
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with a committee of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, reported in favor of a more full survey, and a re- 
solve to the following effect was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Council, is hereby author- 
ized and requested to appoint some suitable person, or 
persons, to make a further and thorough Geolpgical, 
Mineralogical, Botanical and Zoological Survey of this 
Commonwealth, under his direction, particularl y in r ef- 
erence to the discovery of Coal, Marl, and Ores, and an 
analysis of the various sqjl^ of the State, relative to an 
Agricultural benefit. And he is* hereby authorized to 
draw his warrant, from time to time, upon the treasurer 
of this Commonwealth^ for any sum not exceeding two 
thousand five hundred dollars, for the foregoing purpo- 
ses. Approved 12th April, 1837.” 

For the execution of this Resolve, Prof. Hitchcock of 
Amherst, was appointed by Gov. Everett, to continue 
the Mineralogical and Geological Survey ; and Geo. B. 
Emerson of Boston, President of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Chester Dewey, Professor of Botany, 
Materia Medica, &c. in the Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion, Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., Prof, of Natural His- 
tory, &.C. Williams College, Rev. Wm. B. 0. Peabody 
of Springfield, T. W. Harris, M. D., Librarian in 
Harvard University, D. H. Storer, M. D., and A. A. 
Gould, M. D. of Boston, Curators in the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, were commissioned to take 
charge of the Botanical and Zoological Suryey. 

In the letter of Governor Everett, accompanying the 
commission for the latter survey, the chairman was in- 
structed to confer with the other gentlemen on the 
commission, that separate portions of the work might 
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be distributed, by mutual agreement, according to the 
preference of the individuals associated in the Survey. 

A hope was expressed that, inasmuch as many por- 
tions of the Natural History of the Commonwealth had 
already been so well explored, the Survey might be 
completed within one year. And the following instruc- 
tions were given, explanatory of the view taken by the 
Executive, of the precise object of the Survey. 

“ It is presumed to have been a leading object of the 
Legislature, in authorizing the Survey, to promote the 
agricultural benefit of the Commonwealth, and you will 
keep carefully in view the economical relations of every 
subject of your inquiry. By this, however, it is not in- 
tended, that scientific order, method, or comprehension 
should be departed from. At the same time, that which 
is practically useful will receive a proportionally greater 
share of attention, than that which is merely curious ; 
the promotion of comfort and happiness being the great 
human end of all science.” 

The commission for this part of the Survey bore the 
date of June 10, 1837. As soon after this as it could 
conveniently be accomplished, an arrangement was 
agreed upon, by which Prof, Emmons undertook to re- 
port upon the Mammalia, Dr. Storer upon the Fishes 
and Reptiles, Mr, Peabody upon the Birds, Dr. Harris 
upon Insects and Araneides, Dr. Gould upon the Mol- 
lusca, Crustacea and Radiata, Prof. Dewey upon the 
Herbaceous Plants, and Mr. Emerson upon the Trees 
and other Ligneous Plants. 

Agreeably to a plan proposed by the Chairman, and 
cordially assented to by every member of the Commis- 
sion, it was agreed that, instead of confining themselves 
to completing the catalogue of the objects in the seve- 
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ral departments, each commissioner should endeavor, 
as far as possible, to study and describe every new ob- 
ject which should present itself in his own department, 
and where the descriptions already given were incom- 
plete, or unsatisfactory, or contained in books not of 
easy access to the public, to re-describe, or make addi- 
tions or changes, such as should seem best. 

It was immediately seen that no final reports, that 
would be satisfactory, in this view of the work, could be 
made within the limits of a single year. Partial reports 
were therefore made by the five Commissioners on the 
Zoological departments, which, with a letter from the 
Chairman, were ordered to be printed ; and leave was 
asked and obtained, by all the Commissioners, to defer 
their reports for another year. 

The Legislature, with that liberality which had given 
rise to the original Survey, and which is the best and 
most lasting distinction of enlightened governments, 
ordered the Survey to be continued, and appropriated 
to it such a sum as was thought sufficient to carry it 
into effect. 

It is a gratifying reflection to the sons of Massachusetts, 
that this liberality has, from the beginning of its his- 
tory been its distinguishing characteristic. In those 
early days, when, as a feeble colony, it was struggling 
for existence, it made what, considering its means, were 
magnificent appropriations for the education of its chil- 
dren ; for the developement of its intellectual resour- 
ces. And, at every period, acting in the same spirit, 
it has made its schools and colleges, prominent and fa- 
vored objects of legislative patronage. 

It is but recently that the physical resources of a 
country have, any where, been an object towards which 
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the attention of its government has been directly turned. 
In most of even the farthest advanced of the monarchies 
of the old world, the earth and its mineral treasures, 
and the animal and vegetable productions of its surface, 
and of the sea, have been left to the unfostered atten- 
tion, or to the unrebuked neglect of private intelligence 
or ignorance. In a few favored spots, a different and 
wiser course has been pursued. In France, in some 
of the northern kingdoms, in several states of Germany, 
and especially in Great Britain, large sums have been 
expended, and already very much has been done, to 
ascertain and bring to notice the advantages and wants, 
the peculiarities of every kind, of the land and sea, and 
their productions. And the resources developed have 
uniformly seemed to increase in proportion to the ex- 
tent and minuteness of the investigation. New objects 
have been presented to the industry, and new sources 
of wealth opened to the enterprise of the inhabitants. 
So that, if we look through the world, we find that it is 
not those countries whose natural resources are appa- 
rently greatest, which support the most wealthy and 
advanced population, but those in which the natural re- 
sources, whatever they may be, have been explored, 
and laid open to the greatest extent. 

It need not be repeated, that this truth, of such ac- 
knowledged importance under all governments, is of 
still more weighty consideration in a republican country 
than in any other. In free states like Massachusetts, as 
every where else, and still more than any where else, 
the fountains of the wealth and advancement of the peo- 
ple lie in their intelligence, skill, and industry, applied 
to the resources of the country. In them, therefore, 
every possible resource for their present and prospec- 
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(tive welfare, should be laid open. And the facts pre- 
sented by a full survey of the natural productions of 
the State, can hardly fail to bring direct advantages, 
for the present and for the future. 

The survey of the forests of Massachusetts, making 
known to the whole community the important fact that 
a greater variety of valuable trees is to be found within 
its limits than are known as native in the whole of 
Europe ; that it is wastefully and wantonly destroying a 
forest, which any enlightened country in Europe would 
willingly bestow a treasure to create ; that its climate 
and soil are well suited to many of the most valuable trees 
of other temperate countries, and that already there 
are thousands of acres lying barren and unimproved, 
which might easily be clad with a flourishing growth 
of trees, cannot but excite the attention of some of 
those who have it in their power to arrest this evil and 
to avail themselves of these truths. 

The survey of the shrubs, and herbaceous and other 
plants, may, in like manner, be of great use, by showing 
that there exist materials for improvements in agriculture, 
and for use in many of the arts and in medicine, which 
might be substituted for others now imported from abroad. 
If, for example, it should appear that the wild rice, so 
valuable to the native indians of the western lakes, and 
which, without being known, occurs in many parts of 
the State, is capable of being cultivated in intervales 
now overflowed and producing only sedge and worth- 
less grasses, and of being used as a substitute for oats 
as fodder, the fact would not be lost upon an agricul- 
tural community like ours. So the statement of the fact 
that lichens exist, similar to those which are much em- 
ployed and highly valued in dying, and that our sea walls 
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are covered with the same fuci which have converted 
barren rocks in Scotland into sources of immense wealth, 
might lead to important results. 

The great resources of our State in its fisheries are 
already known. It cannot, however, be without its use, 
even in an economical point of view, at the moment 
when, by the opening of new markets, they are be- 
coming still more valuable, to review their extent and 
examine the details. There are those now living, who 
remember the time, when, along a great portion of 
the New England coast, the halibut, when taken, was 
thrown away ; and the use of the flesh of the sword- 
fish and skate, is of recent introduction. Several kinds 
of fresh-water fish are rejected in some parts of the 
country which are considered good eating in others. 

The examination of the habits of birds has led intel- 
ligent persons to the conclusion, that it is doubtful, at 
least, whether a single one is found in Massachusetts 
which does not more good than harm to the farmer ; 
and has made it certain that many, now looked upon as 
enemies, are friends, of such importance, that without 
them the business of husbandry could not go on. 

How many groundless fears will be removed from 
the minds of anxious parents by a knowledge of the 
fact that only a single venomous serpent is known to 
exist in Massachusetts, and that one confined to certain 
districts ; and that all newts, tortoises, and other rep- 
tiles are perfectly harmless. 

The examination of the insects is held by all to be a 
matter of the greatest moment. There are multitudes 
whose habits are known so imperfectly, that we can do 
absolutely nothing towards their extermination, and 
which, were it not for the birds and reptiles, would 
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probably increase to such a degree as not only to ren* 
der the labors of the cultivators wholly unavailing, 
but to cut down and destroy the native forests. It is 
surely good policy to secure the cooperation of men 
of science against enemies so formidable and so irresis* 
tible. The observations of Linnseus saved the timber, 
in the dock-yards of Sweden, from ruin. It is not 
impossible that living or future observers may show us 
the means of protecting the locust from the borer and 
the apple tree from the canker worm. 

The reports contained in the present volume were 
presented to Governor Everett, during the session of 
1838-9, and ordered to be printed and distributed by 
the following Resolve of April 9th, 1839 : 

“ Resolved, That the governor is hereby authorized 
to procure the publication of fifteen hundred copies of 
the reports which he has received, or may hereafter 
receive, under the resolve of the twelfth of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, pro- 
viding for a further geological, mineralogical, botanical 
and zoological survey of the Commonwealth ; and to 
draw his warrant, with the advice and consent of the 
council, upon the treasurer of the Commonwealth, for 
such sums as may be necessary for that purpose. 

“ Resolved, That the said copies, when published, be 
delivered to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, to be 
distributed in the following manner : twelve copies to 
the governor ; six copies to the lieutenant governor ; 
one copy to each member of the council, senate, and 
house of representatives ; one copy each to the secre- 
tary, treasurer, and to each clerk and chaplain of the 
two houses ; one copy to the secretary and one to each 
member of the board of education ; twenty copies to the 
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geological surveyor, and ten to each commissioner ap-’ 
pointed under the resolve of April 12, 1837 ; five cop- 
ies to be deposited in the library of the State ; one copy 
to each town iii the Commonwealth ; two copies each 
to Harvard, Amherst, and Williams colleges ; one copy 
each to the theological seminaries of Andover and New- 
ton ; one copy to each incorporated atheneum, lyceum 
and academy in the Commonwealth ; one copy to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; one copy to 
the Antiquarian Society at Worcester, and one to the 
Pilgrim Society at Plymouth ; one copy to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and to every other incorpo- 
rated historical society in the Commonwealth ; one copy 
to the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester ; one copy 
to the Boston Society of Natural History ; one copy 
to the Essex County Natural History Society ; one copy 
each to the Massachusetts and Salem Charitable Me- 
chanic Associations ; one copy to the library of the 
East India Marine Society, in Salem ; two copies to the 
library of the United States ; one copy to the executive 
of each state in the Union ; one hundred copies to be 
placed at the disposal of the governor, and the remain-* 
der to be subject to the further order of the Legislature., 
[April 9, 1839.] ” 

G. B. E. 

Boston, Aug. 13, 1839. 
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To George B. Emerson, Esq., 


Chairman of the Commissioners for the Botanical and Zoologi- 
cal Survey of the Commonwealth, 

Dear Sir : ^ 

In presenting the accompanying Report upon the Fishes of Massa- 
chusetts, I will offer no apology for the manner in which the duty has 
been performed, conscious that all available opportunities have been 
improved, and every effort has been made to render it worthy tlie 
approbation of those by whose suggestion it was undertaken. I must, 
however, be allowed the privilege of showing why more has not been 
done — why a larger number of species has not been collected and 
described — why, in a word, a nearer approach has not been made to a 
perfect catalogue of our Ichthyology. In June, 18^37, I received, with 
several other gentlcrnon, an appointment as Commissioner to prosecute 
the Zoological Survey of the State. So trifling were these tasks con- 
sidered, — so much was supposed to have been already done by the 
gentlemen who had furnished the previous catalogues, that the Com- 
missioners were expected to perform their respective duties in a single 
season. To prepare a catalogue of our Fishes in a single year, I felt 
was impossible — but, at the same time, was willing and ready to do all 
in my power towards the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 1 
at once commenced my labors, by writing to all parts of the State 
from whence I could hope for the slightest aid, and by engaging upon 
the spot the services of intelligent hshermen. I had thus labored for 
months, almost despairing of accomplishing any thing satisfactorily, 
when, in the latter part of that year, it was intimated that another sea- 
son would probably be allowed the Commissioners for a continuance 
of their investigations. Having found the previous catalogue, upon 
examination, so exceedingly erroneous and defective that no reli- 
ance could be placed in it, and consequently that no reference could 
be made to the fishes therein contained, I n.i once determined to at- 
tempt the formation of another, entirely independent of it. To make 
a catalogue, however, without at the same time furnishing some cliar- 
acters by which species could be recognised, would be presenting a 
1 
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mere list of names — perfectly useless, I had then no alternative left 
me save to collect and minutely describe every individual species. 
Many of the species described by Mitchell, in his Fishes ofNeio York,'* 
and by Le Sueur, in his various papers, inhabit our waters ; but as 
the history of the former is contained in the volume of a Society’s 
Transactions, which is very didlcult to obtain — and the contributions 
of the latter arc distributed through the pages of scientific journals 
equally inaccessible to the general reader, I have described anew, 
without regarding the previous accounts, every species which has fallen 
under my observation. Since December, 1837, but a little more than 
a year, all the descriptions have been written. Could I have known, 
at first, that two seasons would have been allowed us for the prosecu- 
tion of our labors, better specimens might in many instances have been 
procured for description — and the hurried manner, in which several 
of the descriptions have been necessarily written, would have been 
avoided. 

Want of sufficient time, then, is my only excuse for not having done 
what time alone could accomplish. Without the assistance of kind 
and attcjitivc correspondents and friends, I could liave done literally 
nothing. Constantly confined by professional avocations, you will at 
once perceive that 1 have depended entirely upon others to collect and 
preserve the materials — endeavoring mywself only to distinguish, ar- 
range and describe them. To each and every individual who has 
aided me, I have given credit in his appropriate place — and I trust, 
the name of no one, through inadvertence, has been omitted. 

To the following gentlemen I feel under peculiar obligations : 

Thomas Kidder, Esq., of the General Inspection Office, Boston, for 
his polite attentions in furnishing me with all the statistical information 
in his power, regarding the quantities of fish inspected in the State ; 

C. 11. Vickery, Esq., of Taunton, for his very acceptable remarks 
respecting the fisheries of Taunton river ; 

Hiram Ilosmer, M. D., of Watertown, for his numerous and valuable 
facts concerning the fisheries of Charles river j 

Elisha Bartlett, M. D., of Lowell, for his interesting account of the 
fisheries of the Merrimack river ; 

J. B. Forsyth, M. D., of Sandwich, for much useful information 
respecting the fishes taken along “the Cape;’* 

Jonathan Johnson, Esq., of Nahant, for several very rare species — 
and many useful observations concerning more common fishes. 

To Capt. Nathaniel Blanchard, of Lynn, and Leroy M. Yale, M. D., 
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of Holmes* Hole, I am most deeply indebted ; to tlic former^ for his 
constant and unwearied efforts to serve me amid the fatigues of his 
arduous profession, during the entire period I have been engaged in 
this survey, and for many judicious remarks and valuable details 
imparted to me ; — and to the latter ^ for his invaluable aid — for which 
I am not only obliged for specimens of nearly one fifth of all the spe- 
cies I have described, and which, but for him, J could not have pro- 
cured, but also for many specimens of more common species, and 
much valuable information respecting them. 

My friend Jeffries Wyman, M. D. has kindly enriched my pages 
with very accurate plates of the Aspidoplioroides monoptcrigiuSy Si/gna- 
thus Pcckiiy Platessa ferrugineUy Orthagoriscus moln, and Lamna 
punctata. 

Inasmuch as unavoidable errors, of greater or less importance, may 
be detected by the scientific critic in this report, you will excuse me, 
when I add, that in its preparation I have been entirely unaided. Not 
knowing a single ichthyologist in New England to whom, in cases 
of doubt, 1 could refer for advice and instruction, 1 have been com- 
pelled to rely wholly upon myself. 

The small number of new species here presented may surprise you. 
Disgusted with the mania so common among naturalists to form spe- 
cies out of mere varieties, thus casting confusion upon their favorite 
pursuits, and bringing odium upon themselves, I have endeavored to 
avoid this error — and may have carried the feeling so far, that some of 
the species, catalogued here as having been previously known, may, at 
a future period, be considered new. If, in this respect, I have erred, 
my descriptions will in themselves correct me. 

Throughout the whole of this report 1 have avoided all reference to 
a ^‘Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts f published in 
Boston, in 1833 — and also, to the “ Catalogue of the Marine and Fresh 
water Fishes of Massachusetts f prepared by the same author, and 
contained in Professor Hitchcock's Report, published in 1835. Were 
I to pass these by in perfect silence, I miglit be accused of neglecting 
the labors of my predecessor. To prevent such an imputation, 1 am 
reluctantly compelled to explain. Besides, in the Catalogue above 
referred to, 108 species are registered — while your Commissioner has 
been able to distinguish with accuracy, but 107 species. Rev. Leonard 
Jeiiyns, in his Report on the recent progress and present state of 
Zoology f contained in the “ Fourth Report of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science,' makes the following observation. 
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which is so perfectly appropriate to the “ History^' and the “ Catcb- 
logue” that I cannot refrain inserting it here : — “ Faulty catalogues, 
or even works of a more elaborate kind, if merely compiled from other 
authors, arc utterly worthless.” The “ Catalogue” was drawn up two 
years after the “ History” was published — if, therefore, the following 
remarks should show numerous and glaring errors to pervade the 
former, the value of the latter may from it be inferred. 

The catalogue of our fishes in “ Hitchcock's Survey^" purports to 
contain 57 genera and 108 species. Of these, I have seen but 33 
genera, and heard of 4 more, making 37 genera. 

Of the 108 species there detailed, I know of but 29, which are cor- 
rectly catalogued — and in several instances varieties of a fish are 
registered as species. Thus, the Gadus morrhua^ rupestrisy and areno^ 
suSy are three species ; and the Labrus tautogay tautoga fuscQy and 
tautoga alia, are also three species. 

That other species here catalogued may not be yet found in our 
waters, I will not pretend to assert ; but, when we find here indicated 
three species of the genus Scorpaena,' which could not have been 
seen ; and the ** Uramscopus scaher,' which Richardson, in his “ Fauna 
Horeali- Americanly* says has not been detected in the Atlantic ocean, 
we arc inclined to believe that many others there noticed will never be 
found here. 

The report now presented contains 75 genera, specimens of which 
I have seen. Of these, genera, 42 were not noticed in the catalogue, 
of which I have spoken above. I have here described 107 species, 78 
of which are not mentioned in that. paper. 

In my classification, I have followed the arrangement of Cuvier, as 
established in the ” liegne Animal** 

The generic characters are generally given in the language of Yar- 
rell. 

All which is most respectfully submitted by 

Your friend and servant, 

D. HUMPHREYS STOKER. 
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ORDER I. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. 


Family I. 
PERCOIDES. 


Perca. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Txoo dorsal Jins, distinct, separated; 
the rays of the first, spinous ; those of the second, flexible : 
tongue smooth : teeth in both jaws, in front of the vomer, and 
on the palatine hones: pr(^operculum notched below, serrated 
on the posterior edge : opercultwi bony, ending in a Jlattcned 
point directed backwards : hranchiostegous rays 7 : scales 
rough, hard, and not easily detached, 

P. jlavescens. Mitchell. The Common Perch. 

Trans, of the Literary and Philoso{)hical Society of N. Y. i. 421. 

Cuv. et Valenc. Hist Nat. des Poiss. t ii. p. 40. 

Richardson’s Fauna Boreal! Americana, pt. 3d, p. 1, et fig. 

In the ponds of many portions of the State, this is quite a 
common. species, and in the spring and autumn is not unfre- 
quently met with in the markets. Specimens are seldom 
taken more than 12 or 15 inches in length. 

This beautiful fish is of a greenish yellow above — with 
golden yellow sides crossed by seven transverse dark bands, 
those upon middle of body broadest : beneath, white. The 
length of the head compared to the length of the body, is as 
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one to three. The prcopermiliim is margined with strong 
teeth, projecting forwards, those on posterior edge are the 
smaller. The bony operculum is serrated below, and termina- 
ted at its posterior angle by a spine. A membranous prolon- 
gation extends from the margin of the suhopei'cuhim. Hume- 
ral bones grooved. The portion of the head between, and in 
front of, the eyes, smooth — ^portion back of eyes, bony. Eyes 
of moderate size — pupils black, iridcs golden. The anterior 
nostrils much in advance of the posterior, which are larger. 
The lateral line commences high above the posterior angle of 
the operculum, and assuming the curve of the body, is contin- 
ued to the base of the tail. The first Dorsal fin is as long 
again as high : the second Dorsal is one third shorter than the 
first. 

The Pectoral fins commence on a line with the posterior 
angle of the o])crculum, and are one third as long as high. 

The Yentval fins arise about four lines back of pectorals. 

The Anal fin is higher than long : anus is situated three 
lines anterior to it. 

The Dorsal and Caudal fins are brownish. The Pectoral, 
Ventral and Anal fins are scarlet. 

The fin rays are as follows : * B. 7 ; D. 13. 2-14 : C. 17 ; P. 
15 ; V. 1-5 ; A. 2-8. 


Labrax. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Two dorsal Jins, distinct, separated; 
the rays of the Jirst, spinous ; those of the second, flexible: 
hranchiostvgous rays 7; tongue covered with small teeth: 
teeth on both jaws, on the vomer and palatine bone&: checks, 
prcoperculmn and opercnlum, covered with scales : suborbital 
hone and snbopcrmlum without sensations: preopercidum 
notched below, set rated on its posterior edge : operculum end- 
ing in two points, diverted backwards. 

* Tho letters iiulicnte ilic dilTercnt fins : B. the branchial rays. D. those of the Dorsal 
fin; C. Caudal ; P. Pectoral ; V. Ventral; A. Anal. 
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L. lineattis. Cuv. The striped Basse. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Society of N. Y. p. 413. 

Me Murtrie’s Cuv. v. iL p. 98. 

Cuv. et Valenc. Hist. Nat. des. Poiss, t. ii. 

This fine species, which sometimes jveighs 75 pounds, is . 
taken in considerable numbers upon our coast. Large quanti- 
ties of small basse are caught with nets near Chelsea and Naii- 
tasket beaches. It is generally found upon shoals near the 
land, where frequently a dozen or more may be seen at a tim« 
beneath the water, quietly lying upon the rocky bottom. In 
the winter, this fish goes up into the rivers and arms of 
the sea. Oftentimes basse of considerable size are taken in 
Boston harbor. I saw in Boston market, on the 2(3th of July, 
1837, a specimen 3 feet and 10 inches long, weighing 36 
pounds, which was taken from one of the bridges leading out 
of the city. The flesh of this species, particularly of the 
larger ones, is rather coarse, but meets with a rejuly sale in a 
fresh state : in 1836, a small number of baiTels, (sixty-seven,) 
were packed and inspected. 

The upper part of the body is silvery brown : lower ])art of 
sides and abdomen a beautiful clear silver color ; eight or more 
longitudinal black bands on each side, commencing just back 
of opercula ; the upper bands running the whole length of the 
fish, the inferior ones terminating directly above the anal fin. 
Length of head to length of entire fish as 1 to 5. Head 
covered with scales throughout its whole extent, save the 
frontal and suborbitar bones. Eyes moderate in size, pupils 
black, hides golden : diameter of eye, equal to about half the 
distance between eyes. Opercula in portions, cupreous. Teeth 
in jaws numerous, teeth also upon palatine bones: tongue 
rough. Loxoei' jaw the longer. Nostrils double ; the posterior 
larger. Preoperculum, at its posterior margin, finely serrated 
throughout its whole length ; af its inferior margin, denticula- 
ted. Operculum, at its posterior margin, furnished with two 
spines, the lower of which is the larger. Lateral line very 
distinct, arising above the superior spine of the operculum, and 
running through the centre of one of the longitudinal bands. 
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The first Dorsal fin is two thirds the length of the head : 
the third and fourth rays are the longest. 

The first ray of the second Dorsal is spinous ; the height of 
this fin is equal to more than half its length. 

The Pectoral fins arise beneath and behind the inferior spine 
of the operculum ; their length to their height is as 1 to 4. 

The flesh-colored Ventrals arise just back of pectorals : their 
«yst ray is spinous. These fins are rather longer than pectorals. 
-.#^rhe Anal fin arises opposite the middle of the second dorsal ; 
its first three rays are spinous ; this fin is one third shorter 
than first dorsal : its length to height is as 1 to 3. 

The fin rays are as follows : I>. 9. 1-12 ; P. 18 ; V. 1-4 ; 
A. 3-11 ; C. 18. 


L. mucronatus, Cuv. The small American Basse, 

Cuv. et Valenc. Hist Nat des Poiss. t ii. p. 8C. 

Ill the spring and autumn, this siiecies is brought to Boston 
market, from the mouths of the neighboring rivers and the 
ponds to which the sea has access. It is commonly called 
white perch. Its usual weight is about half a pound. The 
largest specimen I have met with, was procured in Q,uincy 
market, Dec. 22, 1837 ; it measured 15 indies in length, and 
weighed 1 3-4 pound, and its stomach contained a specimen of 
the Leiidscus crysoleucas more than five inches in length. 

The color is a silvery gray : in very large specimens, all the 
upper part of the body, as well as the head and fins, are of a 
rusty black. Length of head, compared to that of body, 
as 1 to 4 ; depth of body across base of pectorals, four inches 
and two lines. Upper jaw j>rotractile : very fine teeth, thickly 
set in both jaws. Eijes large, pupils blg^ck, hides silvery. Nos- 
trils double, posterior nearly as large again as the anterior. 
Operculum, preoperculum and maxillary hones covered Avith 
scales. Head back of, and betAveen eyes, scaly. The space 
betAveen nostrils, and in front of eyes to maxillary bones, des- 
titute of scales. Preoperculum, denticulated behind and 
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below ; denticulations much smaller upon the upper portion of 
posterior edge. The lowest edge of operculum very slightly 
serrated; a spine at its posterior angle, and above this an 
obtuse point. The lateral line commences at the upper pos- 
terior portion of the operculum, and inclining a little ujAvard, 
is lost on the membrane connecting the middle rays of the 
caudal fin. 

The first Dorsal fin commences about six lines back of the 
base of the pectorals, and is about half as liigh as long. 

The second Dorsal fin is rather more than two thirds the 
length of the first dorsal : its first ray is spinous. 

The Pectorals commence on a line with the jiostevior angle 
of the operculum : length ecpial to one third their height. 

The Ventrals arise back of the pectorals, and are two lines 
shorter than those fins. * 

The Anal fin commences on a line with the fifth ray of the 
second dorsal : the height and length of this fin are equal. 

The Anal and Dorsal fins terminate on tlie same jilane. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 9. 1-12; P.-1.5: V. 1-5; 
A. 3-9 ; C. 17. 


Centropristis. Cuv. 

Generic characters. A single dorsal jin : hi'anvhiostcgous 
rays 7 : all the teeth small and crowded : no canini : preoper- 
culum dentated^ and operculum spinous, 

C. nigricans, Cuv. The Black Perch, 

Trans. Lit et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. p. 415, et fig. 

Me Murtrie’s Cuv. v. ii. p. 107. 

Cuv. et Valeiic. Hist. Nat des Poiss. t iii. p. 14. 

I have never heard of this species, the Perea varia of 
Mitchell, having been mken north of Cape Cod. The only 
specimen met with, Dr. Yale kindly sent me from Holmes 
Hole, where it is called black jish and black basse : he informs 
me that it has been taken there in great numbers in May, 
2 
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June and July, and carried to the New York market — and 
adds, it is perhaps the most delicious fish that is caught.” 

The body of the specimen before me is elongated — com- 
pressed — of a dark brown, almost black color above : — lighter 
beneath. Color of head, sea or bronze green — scales large. 
Length of fish, 1 foot : greatest depth 3J inches. Length of 
head to posterior angle of operculum, one third the length of the 
fish : head between, and in front of eyes, smooth. Eyes one 
half inch in diameter— less thsm the distance between eyes. 
Nostrils double — just anterior to anterior superior angle of eye 
— posterior, the larger. Jaios equal in length, armed with a 
great number of minute sharp teeth. Lips fleshy. Whole 
posterior edge of preoperculum, denticulated : — inferior edge 
serrated — scales upon preopercle smaller than those upon body. 
A small spine at posterior angle of opcrculnm^ below which is a 
broad fleshy elongation projecting beyond it. Humeral bone 
denticulated. The latcrdl line arises at the lower edge of the 
humeral bone, and assumes the curve of the body. 

The Dorsal fin arises about line back of the humeral bone 
— ^its first ten rays are spinous, each having a fleshy tentaculum 
suspended from its extremity. The first ray is shortest — the 
third ray is longest. The eleven fleshy rays are higher than 
the spinous ones ; — the membrane of the whole fin is white, 
crossed by dark bars. 

The Pectoral fins arise just below the fleshy projection of the 
operculum — their length to their height is ^s 1 to 4. 

The Ventral fins are in front of pectorals — the middle rays are 
longest: — the rays are nearly black, while the connecting 
membrane is white. 

The Anal fin commences back of soft rays of dorsal : — the 
first two rays are spinous. Fin higher than long, and barred 
like the dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is slightly convex Jn its middle : — its length 
equal to half its height : the connecting membrane of its rays 
black, blotched with white. 

The fin rays are as follows: B. 7; D. 10, 11 ; P. 17; V. 

6; A. 2-9; C. 18. 
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PoMpTIS. CuV. 

Generic characters. A single dorsal Jin : hranchiostcgous 
rays 6 ; small and crowded teeth : body compressed and oval : 
a membranous prolongation at the angle of the operculum, 

P. vulgaris, Cuv% Fresh water Sun Fish. Pond Perch. 

Shaw’s Zoology, vol. Iv. pt 11, p. 482. 

Lit. et riiilosoph. Trans. N. Y. i. ]>. 403. 

Me Murtrie’s Ciiv. vol ii. p. 108. 

Cuv. ct Valeiic. Mis. Nat. des Poiss. t. iii. p. 91. 

Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, vol. i. Ichthyology, p. 162. 

Fauna iloreali Americana, p. 24 et hg. 

This very common species in the numerous ponds of our 
State is taken with the Perea jlavescens — Leudscus crysoleu- 
cas — Esox reticulatus, &c., and is generally known by the 
vulgar name of Bream. It rarely exceeds eight inches in 
length. Though seldom brought to market, it is considered 
by many, an excellent edible fish. In the Naturalist’s Library, 
it is said to be ^‘of unobtrusive- colors,” while, in truth, it is 
one of our most beautiful species-i-vieing oftentimes in the 
brilliancy of its coloring with tropical fishes. 

The specimen before me, measures seven inches in length : 
length of head to outer angle of operculum nearly two inches : 
depth of body, on a line with base of pectorals, three inches. 
General color greenish brown with spots of blue and yellow 
upon each scale : longitudinal, undulating deep blue lines 
across preoperculum and operculum, with rusty yellow blotches 
interspersed. Scales upon body, large — smallest at base of fins. 
Head, between eyes, naked, and of a darker color than the 
body generally. Nostrils double — anterior tubular : teeth in 
jaws very minute and sharp; upper jaw protractile. Eyes 
large, nearly half an inch in diameter. At posterior angle of 
operculum, a .large black spot embracing a portion of the oper- 
culum, and a fleshy prolongation having a bright scarlet col- 
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ored margin. Just above this spot, arises the lateral line^ which 
assumes the curve of the back, and is lost at the base of the 
tail. The back curves very gradually as far as the posterior 
extremity of the dorsal fin, then abruptly gives place to the 
fleshy portion of the tail. All the fins more or less colored 
with black. Length of the pectoral fins nearly two inches. 
Anus large, corrugated — two lines anterior to the anal fin. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 10-12 ; P. 13 ; V. 1-5 ; A. 
3-10,* 0. 17. 

I am induced to believe, from the remarks of several anglers 
with whom I have conversed and corresponded, that another 
species of Pomotis inhabits our waters. 


Family II. 

BUCCjE LORICATiE. 

Prionotus. Lacdp. 

* 

Generic characters. Head nearly square^ covered with hony 
plates : ^ill-covcr and shonlder-plate ending in a spine directed 
backwards : body elongated^ nearly round : two dorsal Jins, 
the rays of the firsts spinous ; those of the second, flexible : 
teeth in jaws, in front of vomei', and upon palatine hones, 
pointed, small and nunm'ous : gill-opening large: three de- 
tached rays at the base of each pectoral Jin. 

P. strigaius. Cuv. Sea Robin. Gurnard. Grunter. 

Trans. Lit. et Pliilosoph. N. Y. p. 430 et fig. 

Cuv. et Volenc. Hist. Nat. des Poiss. t. iv., p. 86. 

This species which is very well described, tod tolerably figur- 
ed by Mitchell as the Trigla lineafa, is frequently taken in 
the vicinity of Holmes Hole, while fishing for other species, 
but is not used. • 

A beautiful specimen received from Dr. Yale enables me te 
offer the following description : 
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Body above lateral line of a slate color, with a few black 
spots irregularly distributed ; sides lighter, with a reddish tint ; 
abdomen, white. Besides the lateral line which is very obvi- 
ous, a broader brownish line runs parallel to it beneath, arising 
under the humeral spine, and running the greater part of the 
length of the body, broken at its posterior extremity into inter- 
rupted points or spots. 

Length of specimen, nine inches : — ^length of head, nearly 
three inches: head broader than the body; its depth equal to 
half of its length. Head is made up of seven distinct bony 
plates covered with sparse small black points, which form a 
perfect helmet of defence. The whole upper part of head — 
occiput, space between eyes, and anterior portion to snout, 
composed of one plate — this portion is roughened throughout 
its whole extent by irregular corrugations, and terminates pos- 
teriorly in two strong spines ; — ^minute spines are seen also above 
eyes, at their upper anterior and posterior angles ; this plate is 
anteriorly widely but not deeply truncated/ The operculum 
is a separate plate, of an irregular triangular form, having two 
spines at its posterior extremity— the lower larger^ and point- 
ing directly back ; the upper pointing upwards : operculum 
covered with strim, radiating from the anterior portion on each 
side of the spine towards the circumference. Opercle, separated 
from preopercle, by a membrane, which enables it to be quite 
moveable : a wide membrane also borders its whole margin. 
The preoperculum is rather small and triangular — slighty move- 
able — divided at its lower portion by a horizontal serrated bony 
ridge which terminates in a naked spine ; — beneath this ridge, 
the inferior portion is corrugatetf and granulated : from base of 
preopercle, radii diverge to its upper portion. Suborbitar bones 
roughened like top of head : teheek bones covered with elevat- 
ed striae, slightly serrated upon their whole lower margin, and 
strongly serrated anteridrly on ekeh side of snout. 

Snout half of an inch wide — ^four lines long — snaked — situ- 
ated in front of emargination of frontal bone. Eyes located 
towards upper part of head — oblong — longest diameter equal to 
the distance between eyes. Nostrils small — situated half way 
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between eyes and extremity of snout, in the membranous divi- 
sion between the bony plates. Jaws armed with very nume- 
rous small teeth : upper^ jaw projecting beyond the lower. 
Tongue colorleips, fleshy, naked. A strong ridge upon hume- 
ral bone serrated on its under edge, terminating in a naked spine. 

The first Dorsal fin arises on a line with the termination of 
the occipital spines — ^is situated in a groove which partially 
receives it, when closed — flight colored, with a black blotch 
upon the upper portion of the membrane between the fourth 
and fifth rays : first ray spinous, and serrated upon its entire 
front : second and third serrated at their upper anterior portion : 
third and fourth rays longest. Fin one third longer than high. 

The second Dorsal is one third longer than the first. 

The Pectoral fins are one third the length of the body — 
nearly black, with very numerous narrow transverse bars. 
On a line with the base of the pectorals, beneath them, three 
fleshy appendages are seen, somewhat similar in their appear- 
ance to the fin rays : the upper, which is the longest, is half 
the length of the pectorals. 

The Venlrals are situated beneath the pectorals — ^white : 
their longest rays are equal to two thirds the length of the 
pectorals. The first ray shortest, spinous. 

The Anal fin equal in length to second dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is nearly straight at its extremity. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 9-13 ; P. 13 ; V. 6 ; A. 11 ; 
C. 15. 

P. CaroUnus, Cuv. The Weh^fingered Grunter. 

Trans. Lit. et Pliilosoph. Soc. — p. 431, et fig. 

Cuv. el Vulenc. Hist. Nut. des Poiss. t. iv. p. 90. 

Under the name of Trigla palmipes, this* pretty species is 
described and figured by Mitchell, in his Fishes of New 
York.^^ I have seen but oire specimen, for which I am in- 
debted to Dr. Yale. This speciinen, as it lies before me, pre- 
sents the following characters : 
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Body ahove^ of a reddish brown color, with irregular blotches 
and shadings of a darker brown : beneath^ nearly white. Bran- 
chial membrane, fuliginous. The lateral line^ arising between 
the occipital spine and the posterior superior edge of the oper- 
culum, is conspicuous throughout its whole length, but more 
so at its origin, and is continued in a straight line to the mid- 
dle of the base of the tail. 

Length of specimen thirteen inches : length of head three 
inches : head slightly broader than the body : greatest width 
of head two inches. The description of the bones of the head, 
and situation of the eyes, of the strigatusj^- answers perfectly 
to the species before me. Nostrils of moderate size, situated 
half of an inch back of the extremity of the snout ; sides of 
snout deeply serrated. Jaws armed with numerous teeth — 
upper jaw, the longer. 

The first Dorsal one third longer thd,n high — situated in a 
conspicuous groove : the rays are spinous — the whole anterior 
of the first three, serrated, and the upper portion of the fourth. 
The connecting membrane is transparent, slightly dusky, 
marked by oblicpie white lines, and has a large dark bibwn 
spot between the fourth and fifth rays. 

The second Dorsal is as long again as the first. 

The Pectorals are large, broad, rounded-r— reddish brown 
above — slate-colored beneath, with the exception of the pos- 
terior two rays, which are white. These fins are more than 
one third the length of the body. Just in front of, and beneath 
the pectorals, are three yellow fleshy appendages, widened at 
their extremities — the longest of which, is one inch in length ; 
the shortest, half of an inch Fong. 

The Ventrals are reddish White. 

The Anal commences upon a line opposite to, and terminates 
upon the same plane as the second dorsal. 

The Caudill fin is but sHghtly arcuated. 

The fin rays are as follows ; D. 9-l3 ; P. 14 ; V. 6 ,• A. 12,* 
C. 14. 

Both these species are called grunter^^^ from the peculiar 

noise made by them. 
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CoTTus. Lin. 

Generic characters. Head large^ depressed : teeth in both 
jaws and in front of vomer ^ small, sharp ; none on the palatine 
hones : prcopermlum or operculum armed with spines, some- 
times both : branchiostegous rays 6 .• gill-openings large : body 
attenuated, naked, without scales : two dorsal fins, distinct, or 
very slightly connected : ventral fins small. 

C. Groenlandicus. Cuv. The Greenland Sculpin. 

Cuv. et Valeric. Hist. Nat des Poiss. t. iv. p. 185. 

Fauna Boreali Americana, p. 46 et 297, et fig. 

This heantiful species, which is a favorite food of the Green- 
landers, I have seen in large quantities in the small coves at 
Nahant, and often taken, while fishing from the rocks there, 
for the Sm-perch or Vonne?\ It is undoubtedly common 
along our whole coast. The specimen before me was taken 
from one of the wharves in Boston. 

Length of my specimen thirteen inches, being a few lines 
only shorter than Richardson’s specimen, which he so clearly 
and minutely describes, and accurately figures. Upper part of 
body dark brown, with large clay-colored blotches on top of 
head and upon gill-covers — ^with a few smaller ones on back 
and sides, and small circular yellow spots on sides towards 
abdomen. Large circular perfectly white spots upon abdomen, 
beneath the pectorals. The sides above and beneath the 
lateral lint roughened by granulated tubercles. Length of 
head four and a half inches : wid(h across occiput three inches ; 
greatest depth two inches. Head .protected by several spines; 
those upon^its top, blunted ; those on gill-covers longer, with 
projecting sharp points. The na§al spines are about three 
inches in length, recurved : at posterior superior angles of eyes 
a strong slightly recurved spine, stouter than the nasal. Upon 
the occiput are situated two spines still stronger, and erect ; 
between these and the former, is a quadrangular depression. 
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The preoperculum has three spines, two of which are situated 
at its superior angle ; the upper of these spines is much tlie 
largest, and points upwards ; the second is smaller and ncaiiy 
straight; the third and smallest, at its inferior angle, points 
directly downwards. The opei'culum is armed with two 
spines, the larger, at its superior angle ; the second, much 
smaller, at its inferior angle. A scapular spine is ^Bl-ominent. 
Eyes circular, six lines in diameter. Gape of mouth very 
large ; distance between tips of jaws, when distended, two 
inches two lines. Upper jaw the longer : jaws armed with 
numerous very small, sharp teeth. Nostrils tubular, three 
lines in front of eyes. Throat yellowisli white, sprinkled with 
minute fuliginous specks. 

The Dorsal ’ fin commences on a line anterior to scapular 
spine, rounded, of a dark bro^yn color, variegated with yellow: 
length to height as three to two. * 

The second Dorsal ari^s at termination o!* first, appearing to 
be a Continuation of that fin, brown, with several transverse 
yellowish bars. • ' * 

The Pectoral fins are very broad, arising in front of the first 
dorsal : rays orange-colored : lengfh of fin, less than height of 
first rays. Upon the under side of several of the rays of this 
fin, are roughened, granulations. . ’ 

The Ventrals are small, white, "with three transverse black 
bars. These fins are two inches in length. 

The Anal fin is situated back of sfecond dorsal, and barred 
like that fin : its height half of its length. 

The Caudal fin is half as high as long, rays black, the 
connecting membrane of the rays'Jrellovisli. 

The fin rays are as follcKurs: D. 10-18; P.' 17; V. 3; A. 
13;C. 16. ‘ • ' ' 

This species is exceedijpgly vorafeious ; in Hhe stomach of 
one, I found three entife specimen^ the Portunus pictus. of 
considerable size : in Otliers,.! have seen large quantifies of the 
Echinus granulatus^ and severdT species of algae. 


3 
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C. Virginianus, Willoughby. The Common Sculpin, 

Trans, bf the Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N^. Y. p. 380. 

Cuv. et Valcnc. Hist. Nat des Poiss. t. iv. p. 181. 

Fauna Boreali Americana, p. 46. 

Our most common species of Cottus, — ^the pest of the nu- 
merous boys and idlers who are constantly fishing from the 
wharyes and bridges for tom cod,^^ flounders and the other 
fishes usually taken at such localities, — Mitchell described un- 
der the specific name of octodecimspinosus, and Cuvier retains 
this name, although he acknowledges the species had been 
previously described by Willoughby, from a specimen sent him 
from Virginia, by Lister. Even if the specific name distin- 
guished it from the C. Scorpios, which is not the case, both 
species having the same number of spines, I should not have 
hesitated to pursfte that course which is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most honorable, and to have preserved the 
name proposed by its first describer.^ 

SpQ^imen before me, eleven inches long. Body much more 
elongated^ than that of the ^[Groenlandiciis,^^ of a light brown 
color above, with darker irregular blptches, looking, when 
caiefully examined, pomewhat like transverse bands. Lateral 
line very prominent, commencing at scapular spine and run- 
ning a straight comse to tail, being less marked at its poste- 
rior extremity. A few. small tubercles upon sides near lateral 
line. Throat pure white. • Abdomen white, slightly tinged in 
portions with fuliginous stains. 

Length of head-, one thir^ the length of body ; greatest 
width equal to its greatest depth* Twenty spines upon and 
about head ; ten on ea^h side : alP naked at their extremities. 
Nasal spines recurved. Post~prbitar spines slightly 

longer than nasals, pointihg hi^kwards, being hardly 

raised from the top of the* head. K)ccipital spines erect, but 
slightly recurved, stouter J:hajx t&ose just spoken of. Three 
spines upon preoperculum; that at posterior angle, ten lines 
long, naked throughout its greatest extent, very stout, extend- 
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ing back in a straight line as far as extremity of opercular 
spine ; directly below the base of this spine, a very small one, 
only two lines in length, pointing obliquely backwards and 
downwards : at inferior angle of preopercle, a spine neaidy half 
an inch long, pointing downwards and forwards. Two spines 
iqx)n opcrcuhim: the larger, nearly two inches long, passes 
from its upper anterior portion to j)Osterior angle, pointing 
obliquely backwards ; the other, quite small at inferior angle, 
pointing directly downwards. Scapular spine three lines long. 
Humeral spine strong, one half inch in length. 

Eyes six lines in diameter ,• pupils black, irides golden : dis- 
tance between eyes, four lines. Nostrils small, tubular. Jaws 
armed with numerous sharp, compact teeth. Upper jaw, the 
longer. 

The first Dorsal fin is of a tlark brown color, irregularly 
banded with yellow : the rays are much stouter than those of 
the same fin in the GroenlandAms the extremities of the 
first five rays project beyond the co/inectkig membrane. 
Length of fin greater than its height f 

The second Dorsal commences at the termination of the first, 
and is one third longer than that fin f and is of a greenish yel- 
low color, with three transverse black bands. 

The Pectorals are large, roiAided ; the rays of a dirty white 
color, much smaller than those of this fin in the “ Grocnlandi- 
cus] ” the connecting membrane of fin, white, crossed trans- 
versely by four regular transverse black bands. 

The Ventrals comihence just back of the second dorsal. Its 
length to its height as 3 to 1 ; white, irregularly barred. 

The Caudal fin is even at its extremity : yellowish, with 
three regular transVerse dark hpfs ^ its height to its length as 2 
to 1. ' ^ ^ 

The fin rays are as*folloirs : D. 9--16 ; P. 17 ; V. 3 ; A. 14 ; 
C. 12. 
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C. acneiis. Mitchell. The brazen Bullhead. 

I,it. et Philosoph. Soc. Trans. N. Y. p. 380. 

Cuv. ct Valenc. Hist Nat. des Poiss. L iv. p. 169. 


This species is taken from our wharves with the '•‘Virginia’- 
niis.^^ Like that fish, it is very voracious, catching at almost any 
kind of bait offered to it, and distending itself immensely with 
food. 

My descriiitioii is drawn up from a specimen twelve inches 
in length. All upper part of body, of a yellowish brown 
color, shaded throughout with fuliginous blotches, which 
upon the head prcivail over the yellow : on sides of abdomen, 
beneath the lateral line, lighten : beneath, arid covered by pec- 
torals, a broad band of very minute blapk points extends even 
beyond the ahus, along the ^dge of the anal fipi ; the portion in 
front of ,^us, contains one or more rows of well marked large, 
circular, yellow spots. Entire under surface of *head also 
sprinkled over with similar black points. Greatest depth of 
specimen equal to one fourth its length : greatest width across 
back of head equal to one third its length. Length of head 
to whole length of fish, as five ta twelve : upon each side of 
head, nine more or less prominent spines, those on the gill- 
covers the largest : one, just above nostrils, three lines in 
length and incurved ; si sechnd, resembling a blunted tubercle 
at the upper posterior angle of eyes ; a third, rather sharper 
than the second, forms the posterior boundary of the. head. A 
strong, shaqi spine, h£^f an indi in length, is situated upon 
the siipra scapular bone. The 4i^^culum has two spines ; the 
largest, one quarter of an inch in length, at the posterior angle : 
the second, quite small dt the inferior angle, almost concealed 
in the flesh, pointing downwajds. The preoperculum has 
three spines ; the largest, nine lines in length, is sharp, naked 
at its posterior portion, apd pointing upwards ; the second, 
much smaller, is also naked, and situated at the base of the 
first, appearing as if a bifurcation of it, pointing backwards ; 
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the third, is placed at the inferior angle, and, like the similarly 
situated spine of the operculum, is concealed. A small spine 
upon infra scapulai’ bone. A large depression on the top of 
head ; bounded, between eyes, by orbitar ridges ; back of eyes 
it is broader, and bounded on sides by a longitudinal ridge. 
Month very large ; lower jaw the shorter ; ]^oth jaws armed 
with numerous, small, sharp, recurved teeth, coUipactly placed 
together: when mouth is closodj the intermaxillary bone 
forms a protuberance between the two anterior spines. Nos- 
trils small, tubular. Eyes large, pupils bladk, irides reddish 
yellow ; distance between eyes eight lines. 

The lateral line^ which is quite prominent, commences just 
above the humeral spine, and continues a straight course to the 
middle of the base of the tail. One or two irregular rows of 
very obvious roughened tubercles ahove^ ahd quite a number of 
smaller tubercles scattered over Jhe sicjei^, heneg^th the lateral 
line. 

The fins are yellowish, with black bands. ^ 

The first Dorsal is rounded, and connected with the second 
dorsal by a membranous prolongjition. 

The second'^Porsal is about one third longer than the first. 

The Pectoral fins, when expanded, are rounded : the rays 
large and stout. 

The Ventrals are composed of three rays : yellowish white, 
with two transverse dark bands. 

The Anal fin is shorter than the first dorsal, with throe or 
four oblique black bands. 

The Caudal fin is in length equal to half of its height. 

The fin rays are as foUowsr D. 19-15 ; P. 16 ; A. 13 ; V. 
3 ; C. 12. 


Aspidophoroides. Lacepede. 

Generic characters. Body octaffo^ial, covered with scaly 
plates ; head thicker than the hody^ with points and depressions 
above^ flattened below ; teeth in both jaiirs only, none on the 
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vomer ; snout with recurved spines ; hranchiostegous rays 6 ; 
body tapering to the tail ; but one dorsal fin^ distinct. 

A. monopterygius. Cuv. The Bullhead, 

Plate I. Pig. 1. 

Cuv. et Vslenc. Nat des Poiss. t. iv. p. 224. 

Fauna Boreali Americaxia, p. 50. 

Early in May, 1838, 1 received three specimens of this fish 
from Mr. Jonathan Jolyison, Jr., of Nahant, who took them 
from the stomachs of haddock he had just captured within 
two miles of that place. ^ They were each more or less muti- 
lated ; one of them, however, is sufiiciently perfect to allow 
me to present the following^ description, and to enable my 
friend. Dr. Wyman, to figure it. 

Leiigth of specimen, four inches. Color above^ a light 
brown, with six transversl durk bandg^ extending from head 
to tail, those near the head broader : beneath, lighter. Body 
elongated, gradually tapering to tail^ divided longitudinally by 
eight rows of scaly plates. Those just back of head much 
the largest. Upon top of head, two rows of these scales : two 
rows on sides j ^wo beneath, in front of dorsal, and but six 
rows back of* that fin. The body is four-sided in front of the 
dorsal fin. The angles of the large scales on the back, form 
prominent ridges, and betweefn them is thus formed a groove, 
which extends • to posterior extremity of dorsal fin : back of 
that fin is a dorsal ridge, instead of a furrow,^ which passes to 
the tail. The same distribufion of these scaly rows exists be- 
neath fish as upon lepper part of body. Length of head equal 
to one fifth length of body : width of head greater than that 
of body. Byes very large : orbitar bones prominent : whole 
head bony. A longitudinal furrow extends from before eyes, 
between them to occiput. A transverse depression exists back 
of eyes, and also another at occiput. The mout has two re- 
curved spines at its extremity, and a third, smaller one, back of 
them, curving forwards. Mouth smoll; numerous minute 
teeth in both jaws. The operculum terminates in a spiny process. 
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The Dorsal fin is situated upon the posterior half of the 
body, at the extreme portion of the dorsal furrow. 

Owing to the imperfect state of specimen, it is impossible *to 
be entirely accurate with regard to the number of the fin rays : 
they are, however, veny nearly as follows :■ D. 6 ; P. 10 ; V. 
4;A. 4;C. 16.. 

This species is unquestionably the fish which was first de- 
scribed by Bloch as the ^^Cottus monojUerygius,^^ and minutely 
described ps the “ Aspidophorus monopterygius*^ by Cuvier, in 
the fourth volume of his “ Histoire Natutelle des Poissons.” 
Lacepede formed the genus Aspldophoroides^"^ to receive the 
species above described, it beihg the only know'n > ‘Aspidophorus” 
with a single dorsal fin< At the time this genus was formed, 
the species of which we have been speaking was supposed to 
have been brought from the Bast Indies. Cuvier, however, in 
his description, says he ntot received it from the East 
Indies in any, of his numerous eollecfions from - that quarter of 
the world; aiyi finally, Richardson, in hls‘ Fawna BoYcali 
Americana^^ observes, “ that it has lately been discovered to 
be an inhabitant of the Greenland Sesus^ so that this sub^genus 
belongs entirely Jto the northern hfemisphere, and chiefly to the 
higher latitudes.” 


HemiI'ripterus. Cuv. 

Generic characters^ The head depressed, and two dorsals, 
as in the Cottus ; no regular stales on iht skin, hut teeth in 
the palate. The head, is bristly and spinous, and has scleral 
cutaneous appendages. The first dorsal is deeply fmarginate, 
d circumstance which has led some authors^ to believe they had 
three, 

H. Americanus, Gmelin. The Sea Raven, 

TraDs. Lit et Philosoiih. Soc. N. Y. p. 382, 

Guv. et Valenc. Hist Nat. des Poiss. t. iv. p. 268. 

Fauna JBoreali Americana, p. 50. 
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The tSea raveiij or de^ tvater smilpin, as it is generally 
called by our fishermen, is the^only known species of the 
genus ^^Hcinitriptet'us.^^ It was considered a ^^Cottus^^ by Pen- 
nant, and a “ Scorpmna^^ by Gmelin and Mitchell. 

It is taken in deep water, in the neighborhood of ledges, by 
the cod fishers, and grows to the length of two feet. This 
species varies eicceedingly in its color. Thus of three fine spe- 
cimens lying before one is of a deep blood red color ; a sec- 
ond, of a pinkish purple ; the third, of a yellowish brown, 
darker on the back ; each, however, variegated on the head 
and sides and fins with irregularly defined markings-: body, 
beneath^ yellowish. The coloririg matter of the surface tinges 
the fingers when rubbed upon it. Surface of body destitute 
of scales, granulated, and studded with innumerable, tuber- 
eles, which are quite large high up on the back, and very 
small or almost entirely disappearing beneath the lateral 
line, iiearf'large, spinous^ hideous in appearance. Length 
of head to entire length of body, measuriug to posterior 
extremity of operculum, nearly as one fo four: width of 
head across opercula equal to its length. Twelve, more or less 
prominent, blunted spinous tubercles on each side of median 
line of head, the sharpest pointed, just back of nostrils: the 
largest, at posterior angles of eyes, and just in front of dorsal 
fin. Fleshy cirrhi are suspended from several portions of the 
head, such as anterior and posterior angles of eyes and about 
snout : those hanging from over eyes appear like a broad 
fringe. Orbitar cavity larger Eyes moderate in size, pupils 
black, hides yellowish brown. Distance between superior 
angle of eyes rather less than one fourth the length of the 
head : spaQe between eyes deeply depressed. Operculum^ at 
its posterior angle, armed with tWo strong spines, similar to 
those of the “ Cottus.” Jaws about equal in length : twelve 
digitated cirrhi are suspended from under jaw. Mouth very 
large. Teeth in jaws and palate numerous, sharp, recurved : 
teeth also in pharynx. The lateral line^ which is tubercular, 
commences just above posterior angle of operculum, and curv- 
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ing with the body, terminates at the base of the caudal rays. 
A strong spinous tubercle arises from humeral bone. 

The first rays of the first Dorsal are longest ; the seventh, 
eighth and ninth rays are next i/i length : in other words, this 
fm at first sight appears as if divided, or as two fins. Delicate 
tentaculse are suspended from the extremities of the rays of this 
fin. * 

Just back of the first Dorsal arises the second, appearing as 
if connected, and hence described by Mitchell as one jin; 
height of this fin to its length as one to three. 

The Pectorals are very large, when expanded resembling a 
wing ; the rays are uncommonly distinct. These fins arise 
from the entire lower edge xtf the branchial aperture : height to 
length as four to two and ti half. 

The Ventrals arise iust back of the first rays of the pecto- 
rals ; they are composed of three rays— the , firi^t' ray shorter 
than the second, and exceedingly stout. 

The Anus is situated equally distant from the ventral and 
anal fins. 

The Anal fin commences and terminates on the same plane 
with the second dorsal : the rays of this fin are deeply divided 
at their extremities : length of fin to. its height as three and a 
half to one and a half. 

Length of Caudal fin to its height as two to three : — the 
color of rays similar to that of the body. The fin rays are as 
follows : D. 16, 13 ; P. 18 ,• V. 3 ; A. 15 ; C. 19. 


Sebastes. CUv.' 

Generic characters. Body oblongs compressed^ covered with 
scales ; all the parts of the head also covered with scales ; eyes 
large ; preoperculum Und operculum ending in three or more 
spines ; hranchiostegous ra>ys 7 ; teeth small, numerous, equal 
in size, placed on both jaws, the vomer and palatine bones ; a 
single dorsal fin, part spinous, part flexible ; inferior rays of 
the pectoral Jin simple. 

4 
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S. Norvcgiciis. Cuv. The Norway Haddock, 

Pennant’s Bfitish Zoology, p. 22G et fig. 

Me Miirtrie’s Cuv. vol. ii., p. 12-2. 

Cuv. et-Valenc. Hisf. Nat. dcs Poiss, t iv. p. 327. 

YarrellHi British Fishes, vol. i., p. 73, et fig. 

Fauna BoreaB Americana, p. .52. 

» 

With US; this is*iK)t a common i^pecies ; it is taken while fish- 
ing near shoal ledges contiguous to deep water. Although sel- 
dom offered for sale in our market^, it is readily eaten by the Nor- 
wegians, and is a very palatable disji, as I learned from an 
epicure of this city, who, . having met with a specimen, and 
thinking it to be the of Mitchell, had it carefully 

cooked, -and wes much delighted with his rarity. By our fisli- 

i 

ermen it is Ignowii by the naih^sof Rqsejish^'^\ “ Hemdurgan^'' 
and ^tiapper-^^ It attains the length of two feet. The fol- 
lowing description is dfawn up from a beautiful recent speci- 
men, ten inches in length. 

All upper ^ of the body of. a reddish color: — darker upon 
head and back, lighter upon sides : nearly white beneath. A 
brown blot^ u^on posterior portion of operculum. All the fins 
red. Length of the head, from tip of lower jaw when closed, 
to postedor angle, of operculum, one third ihe length of the fish ; 
top of head, flattened* Operculum armed with two spines. 
Suboperculum ^nd interoi^erculum, have each one spine : pos- 
terior edge of operculum has five spinous processes. Supra 
scapular and siibscapular bone, have each one spine ; a second, 
scarcely perceptible spine upon suprascapular bone : two spines 
upon suborhitar bone : a small, exceedingly sharp pointed spine 
on each side bf base of intermaxillary bones. Four spines 
upon upper orbitar edge ; one, at upper anterior angle of eye ; 
a second, with its base continued along* the greater portion of 
upper edge ; and two smaller ones, behind. A very minute 
spine upon the lower orbitar edgb, beneath centre of eye — and 
two spines projecting backward upon occiput. Eyes very 
large; pupils black; irides yellow: diameter of eye equal to 
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one third length of head : distance between eyes equal to five 
eighths the diameter of the eye. Jaios armed with numerous, 
minute, sharp teeth : upper jaw very protractile — an emargina- 
tion in its centre, into which the extremity of the lower jaw 
shuts, when the mouth is closed. Chlla prominent. Teeth in 
vomer and palatine b(mes. 

The lateral line arises abov6 l;he b|)drcnlii1n, and taking the 
curve of the body, terminates at the cahdal rays : about thirty- 
six sharp points are seen in the {ourse of the lateral line. 

The Dorsal fin commences on a line with ^hc upper opercu- 
lar spine, its anterior half composed of spinous rays ; the 
length of its highest rays equal to about one -third the Ibngth 
of the fin : posterior half of fiti comJ)osed of meijibranous rays ; 
length of this portion equal to one half the length of * spinous 
portioni ” > 

The Pectorals corrimerice on'"a lilies with the third Dorsal 
ray length of fln equal to one third its bfeight : the middle 
rays the longest. * * ’ ^ 

The Ventrals arise just back of the pectorals ; the first ray is 
spinous: the second ray, theTongfest. •' 

The Anal’s first soft ray is equal to the length of the fin : 
the first three rays spinous. ^ * 

The length of the Caudal fiii is one third Ife^ tfitth its height. 
The fin rays areas follows: D. 15, 15; K'lS; V. 1-5; A. 
3-7;C. 19. 


Cryptac ANTfiohEs. Nobi& 

Generic characters. Body eton^a{ed^ and k^fhjtmuch com- 
pressed, gradually tapering to idiL destitute of scales : head 
hroad^ with no projecting spineS^^but the angles of the gill- 
covers ; — the scapular and humeral spines^ and the inferi- 
or edge of the prcopercUhim prominent to the touch. Nume- 
rous depressions in frontal^ suhdrbitar^ inferior maxillary and 
preopercular hones: branchidstegous rays, 7 ; mouth oblique; 
a single dorsal fin composed of strong spinous rays enveloped 
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hy a common membrane^ runs nearly the entire length of the 
fishy and unites as well as the anal with the tail. No ventral 
fins. 

C. maculatus. #Iobis. The spotted Wry-mouth. 

Three specimeas 9/ 1 fish e^id^ntly belonging to the Buc- 
catce Loricatcb l^ave under my observation, for the recep- 
tion of whioh I know of no established genus. I am compel- 
led therefore to constitute a genus in which it may be placed. 

This I do with no slight reluctance ; and, .anxious only to 
thrp^ more light, upon this branch of study, I shall feel highly 
gratified, should it be received and retained by succeeding 
Ichthyologists. , * » 

The first specklieh met with, was purchased by the “ Boston 
Society of ^tural Hig^c^y”- some y^axs sipce, with several other 
species, and was, said to have been taken in the outer basin of 
Boston haibor : this specimen is still in the cabinet of that soci- 
ety ; it is about twenty-one inches long, and will serve for my 
description. It is of a dirty reddish white color, the cuticle 
having^ been rompved bpfoie it was jpuVchased. The second 
specimen, largejf, ‘ of a reddish brown color sprinkled over 
witlvdark Iwowni blotches, was sent me by Mr. Jonathan John- 
son Jr., of Nahant, who took it while fishing in the vicinity of 
that place. The third specimen was taken from the stomach 
of a haddock, and kindly sent me by Mr. Holbrook, fishmon- 
ger in (iuincy Market. Thi§ last specimen was twelve inches 
in length, of a dull flesh colpr, covered with innumerable 
very minute blacV dots, and above and beneath the lateral 
line, an int^ritiptediro^w of dark brown blotches extended from 
pectoral* fins to tail^ thcpe blotches larger at anterior portion of 
body, and mcxe numerous toward^ the tail. Top and sides of 
bead, snout,, and anterior portion of underside of lower jaw 
marked with moderate sized spots of a deeper brown than 
those of the back. 

The specimen before me is twenty-one inches in length : its 
greatest width two and a half inches. On each side of top of 
head, two prominent bony ridges run directly back from pos- 
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terior angle of eyes to occiput. At posterior angle of opercu- 
lum ; at same angle of preoperculiim ; the whole lower edge 
of preopetcle ; the scapular bones ; all seem like sharp points 
and edges concealed by the skin. The operculum is of a tri- 
angular form, one inch in length, bony beneath skin, with its 
posterior angle acute, united to the preoperculum by its ante- 
rior superior angle by means of a membrane. Preopermlum 
large ; its superior and posterior anglei^ obvious to the touch ; — 
its lower edge sharp, and feeling as if it was divided into two 
ridges. Eyes circular ; diameter of eyd equal to half, the dis- 
tance between eyes. Nostrils tubular, situated on each side of 
snout, just at the ed^e of the intermaxillary bones. Lips fleshy ; 
jaws equal ; numerous minute teeth in jaws and upon pala- 
tine bones — mouth situated obliquely ; Lateral line straight, 
looking like interrupted dots. 

The Dorsal fin arises on a line §d)(>^’ the middle of the pec- 
toral fins, and is epntinued to, and united with the caudal : 
all its rays are spinous, strong, distinct, «and concealed by a 
common membrane : the first few rays are shortest. 

The Pectorals arise beneath the ‘membrane of tlje branchiae, 
as it is connected witb the body : their length' and half their 
height rounded. 

The Anal fin arises upon the anterior half of body, and is 
similar in its form and the character of its rays and their en- 
veloping membrane, to the dorsal fin. 

The Caudal fin appears almost like the prolongation of the 
dorsal and anal fins. It is rounded at its extremity. 

The fin rays are as follows : B. 7 ; D. 77 ^ P. 1^^ A. 60 ; 
C. 19. 

The flesh being removed from the smallest of the» three 
specimens above spoken of, the following appearances are pre- 
sented. The longitudinal ridges* upon top of head the sub- 
orbitar, inferior maxillary and preopercular bones, with deep 
excavations or cavities. The angles of gill-covers quite acute, 
as also those of scapulae ; humeral spine very prominent. 
A single row of teeth, in jaws ; on sides, double, in front ; those 
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in front, much smaller and straight ; those behind, recurved. 
Number of vertebrae, eighty-nine. 

My generic name is derived from xQVTtrog, concealed — ^and 
axari%)d7jgj spine. 


Gasjerosteus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Hody^ioitRout scdle^^ more or less plated 
on the^sidcs : one dorsal Jin, with jive spines before it : ventral 
Jin with one strong spine, and no other rays: bones of the 
pelvis forming a shield, pointed behind: branchiostegous 
rays 3. 

G. Noveboracensis. Cuv. 7%e New York Stickleback. 

Cuv. et Valenc. Hist. des Poiss. t iv. p. 503, pi. 98, fig. 3. 

I have seen but thr^fee specimens of this fish, and therefore 
conclude it cannot be as common as the two following species 
of “ Sticklelmck.^^ One of these speipimens was brought me from 
Provincetown, by Dr, Gould; another, was taken from the 
stomach of a codfish, in our market, by Mr. E. Freeman ; and 
the third wSis^ound at Boston, by Master Henry Parker. 

The specimen before me is two and a half inches in length ; 
all its upper portion, to the lateral line on each side, is of a 
very dark brown color, almost black ; beneath, silvery. Sides, 
armed with strong, vertical bony plates, upwards of thirty in 
number, ifiminishing in size towards the tail ; those at poste- 
rior portion of the body; with a lateral crest, terminating at the 
base of the caudal fin. Head, half an inch in length. Diam- 
eter of eye, half a line. Lower jaw slightly projecting beyond 
upper. Gill-eoiycrs silvery. • Outer edge of Ventral spine, ser- 
rated throughout its,whole extent ; serrations of the inner edge 
scarcely discernible. The second Dorsal spine much larger 
than either of the others. The posterior Dorsal spine very 
small. 
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The fin rays are as follows : D. 3-11 ; P. 10 ; V. 1-1 ; A. 
1-8 ; C. 12. 

At first sight, this resembles the “G. trachuriis.^^ It differs, 
however, in having the dorsdl plates narrower ; the lateral 
keels of the tail more prominent^ and the lateral line nearer 
the hack. 


G. apeltes. Cuv. The bloody Sticklebacks ^ 
Cuv. et Valenc. Hist. Nat. dea Poiss. t. iv. p. 505. 


Several specimens of a species which I suppose to be Cu- 
vier’s “ apelteSj^'^ were brought me by my friend Rev. J. L. Rus- 
sell, from Salem, where he* found them in large numbers in 
creeks, to which the sea had access. Cuv^eJi’s description is 
very concise, and no reference is made to the color of the 
species ; his specimens were undoubtedly preserved in spirits. 
From living specimens, I annex the following account : 

Of eight specimens before me, the largest is two inches in 
length, and two and three quarters lines in its greatest depth. 
All above lateral line^ of a greenish brown color — beneath this 
line, which is very perceptible, the color is darker, and is 
broken irregularly by the extension of whiteness of abdomen. 
In young specimens, the color is distributed in four or Yivc 
bars, which disappear in distinctness in the mg,ture fish. 

Four moveable spines in front of ihS d 9 rsal fin ; the first, 
one half a line in length ; the secoi^d, the same length ; the 
two last, shorter ; the last, shortest. 

The Ventral spine, one line and three qjuarters in length, is 
serrated on its outer margin: from base of ventral spine, a 
lateral spine passes almost to the pnus. To the under portion 
of the ventral spine is attached a reddish membrane, which 
makes this part appear |is if covered wUh^lood, when the fish 
is suddenly darting through the water, with this spine pro- 
jecting. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 3. 1-4 ; P. 11 ; V. 1 ; A. 10 ; 
C. 13. 
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G. pungitius. Lin. The ten-spined Stickleback. 

Cuv. et Valenc. Hist Nat des Poiss. t iv. p. 506. 

Yorrell’s British. Fishes, vol. i, p. 85. 

This species I also received from Mr. Russell, who found it 
with the preceding. Tboigeneral descri})tion of the “pungitius” 
answers to this species— hut the appearance of the two varies 
in some particulars. 

Length of species two inches and'three lines ; greatest d^th 
two lines. Color grayish, with from six to ten transverse dark 
hands, very distinct in some specimens, in others scarcely visi- 
ble. In the same sjxicimen, these bands are much more appa- 
rent at some .moments than at others, as the fish is excited by 
fear or other cMSes. Body benepth, silvery. Eyes nearly a 
line in width ; pupil, of a deep black ; iris, metallic-colored. 
The upper edge of Ventral spine serrated. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 10-11 ; P. 11 ; V. 1 ; A. 
1-9; C. 13. 

After death, this and the preceding species become much 
lighter^olored ; the bands in a great measure disappear, and 
the careless observer would scarcely believe he beheld the 
same fishes as those he had lately admired in their native 
beauty. 

In a paper read Ijefore the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, in 1836, 1 noticed the “Gasterosteiis qiiadratus," Mitchell, 
as being found in our waters. The specimen upon which I 
founded this belief, was ii^ a mutilated state, and is still in the 
cabinet of that Society. Having met with no species of “Gas- 
terostens'' since that time, with four dorsal spines, save the 
“apelti's’’ — and being therefore inclined to think that that 
specimen may be the apeltes, I am unwilling to assert that 
the “ quadratus" is fdhnd in our State: 
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Family III. 
SCIENOIDES. 


Otolithus. Cuv. 

(Generic characters. Head gibbous, sii])ported by cavernous 
bones : two dorsal fins : anal spines weak, and no cirrhi : 
some of the teeth are elongated hooks, or true canini : the 
•natatory bladder has a horn on each side, which is directed 
forwards. 

O. regalis. Cuv. Squeteaguc. Weak Fish. 

Trans. Lit. et Philoso}iii. Soc. N. Y., p. 300, et I]g» « 

Cuv. et Vulenc. Hist. Nat. des Poiss. 1. v. 67. 

Fauna Uoreali Americana, p. 08. 

This species, Avhich, some years since, avus found in large 
numbers about Nantucket and Martha^s Vineynrd, has of late 
entirely disappeared. Durhig the two seasons that my attention 
has been directed to our fishes, I have not been able to procure 
a single specimen. Ur. Yale writes me in October, 1S37 : — 
“ The squeteagne has deserted these waters, there has not 
been one taken for three or four years about liere ; they left 
about the time that the blue fish came.” Hon. Heaekiah 
Barnard, of Nantucket, in a letter to me, dated .Tuly, 1(S38, 
remarks ; — “ The squeteagne, or weak fish, tiave dis»appeared 
since the return of the blue fish, who are their avowed enemy. 
I have conversed with our fishermen, they say tiiey have 
scarce seen one for six years.” Thus it appears, that while 
the blue fish was absent, they were abundant — and at the ap- 
pearance of the blue fish, they left us. 

Mitchell’s description of the “ Labrus squeteagne^'' is as fol- 
lows : — Size commonly from a foot to fifteen inches, but 
often grows much larger. I weighed one, that measured 
twenty-seven inches^'in length by seven in depth, and found 
him heavier than six pounds. He never goes into fresh streams 
5 
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or ponds, but, within the limits of the salt water, is taken in 
almost all the places where rock-fish is caught. The weak 
fish is so much the companion of the hasse, that I once gave 
him the specific name of comes. Head and back brown, with 
frequently a tinge of greenish. The spaces towards the sides 
faintly silvery, with dusky specks. These gradually disap- 
pear on the sides, until, qn descending to the belly, a clear 
white prevails from the chin to the tail. Mouth wide. Jaws 
toothed, and, in the upper, mandible one, two, or three teeth in 
front, larger and stronger than the rest, and resembling the 
fangs of serpents. Throaty in front of the oesophagus, armed 
above and below with collections of small teeth. Eight softish 
rays in 4He foremost Dorsal fin. Pectoral, Dorsal and Caudal 
Jins, light or pale brown, incliping sometimes to yellowish. 
Anal and Ventral fins, pale yellow. Tail^ even. Lower jaw 
longer than the upper. Lateral line arched upwards, and 
after its descent runs quite to the extremity of the caudal fin. 
Tongue yellow, with minute black dots around the fore part ; 
concave, with^a soft and flexible m^tfrgin ; has a froenum. The 
swimming bladder is convertible to good glue. I have eaten 
as fine blancmange from it, as from the isinglass of the stur- 
geon, He is a fish of a goodly appearance, and is wholesome 
and well tasted, though rather soft. Is brought to market in 
great numbers during the summer months. He is taken by 
the line and the seihe. He is called Weak fish, as some say, 
" because he dpe^^ot pull very hard after he is hooked ; or, as 
others allege^ becajusQ laboring men, who are fed upon him, 
are weak, by reason of the deficient nourishment in that kind 
of food. , 

Certain peculiar noises under water, of a low, rumbling or 
drumming kind, ta-e ascribed by the fishermen to the Sque- 
tcague. Whether the sounds come from these fishes or not, it 
is certain that during their season, they may be heard coming 
from the bottom of the water ; and in places frequented by 
weak fish, not in other places; and when the weak fish 
depart, the sounds tire no more heard. 

Rays : B. 7 ; P. 16 ; V. 5 ; D. 8-28 ; A. 13 ; C. 17.” 
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Um^ina. Cuv. 

Generic characters, ^he TJmhrina^ besides the characters 
common to the Scicena, has a harbule, or drrhus, at the angle of 
the lower jaw ; the spmes of fke anal fin strong arid sharp ; 
the teeth smaller and more numerous, 

U. nebulosa. Mitchell. The King Ffsh, 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. ]). 408. 

A single specimen of this species, which Mitchell states to 
grow to a larger size than a foot and a half, has been met with 
eight inches and a half in length, taken in a lobster pot at the 
Boston light-house. From this specimen, which has belonged 
to the cabinet of the Boston Society of Natural History’’ for 
several years, and is at the present moment in a state of fine 
preservation, I have drawn up the following description. 

Body elongated, slightly arched over pectorals, gradually 
tapering towards tail, of a dull gray color, with ^silvery reflec- 
tions upon sides, ornamented with irregularly disposed dark 
bars ; some, passing obliquely forwards from the dorsal fin j 
others, passing obliquely backwards from nape of neck ; and 
one broader one, pursues a straight course backwards through 
the middle of the body, from extremity of pectorals to the tail. 
Body beneath, yellowish. 

Length of head two inches, covered wim scales smaller 
than those upon body : head slightly flattened between eyes ; 
rounded upon occiput ; somewhat depressed back of snout. 
Snout blunted, projecting two lines beyond upper jaw. Eyes 
of moderate size : their diameter equal to one half the distance 
between eyes. Nostrils directly in front of eyes : the poste- 
rior larger, situated obliquely beneath, and in front, of anterior 
inferior angle of eye : at the anterior inferior angle of this ori- 
fice, is situated the anterior nostril, which is very small and 
circular. Mouth of moderate sizec lips fleshy: jaws filled 
with n«merous, very small teeth: upper jaw the longer: a 
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small fleshy cirrhus is suspended from chin. Preopermlum 
serrated at its posterior margin : more sparsely so, beneath. A 
small concealed spinous point is observed at posterior portion 
of opcrmliiin. Lateral line very distinct, curving with the 
body. 

The Dorsal fin arises just back of the pectorals ; its first ray 
is a minute s])ine : the second fleshy ray is much the longest 
of all ; this ray is nearly twice as high as the length of the 
fin. The e^^tromitiee of the mys are black. 

^J^^he second Dorsal is of the color of the abdomen ; of ecpial 
height throughout its entire length ; one sixth less high than 
long. It extends to within half an inch of caudal rays. 

The Pectorals are above black ; beneath^ color of abdomen ; 
length less than one third their height. 

The Ventrals arise in front of posterior half of pectorals j 
their general color like the pectorals; extremities margined 
with white. 

The Anal fin is situated in the middle of the body ; longer 
than high ; color of abdomen. 

The Caudal Is lunated ; a little higher than long. 

The fin rays are D. 9. 26 ; P. 19 ; V. 5 ; A. 10 ; C. 17. 


Family iV. 

SPAROIDE|^ 

S ARGUS. CuV. 

Generic chafacterS". Trenchant incisors in front of jaws, 
almost similar to those of man. 

S. ovis. Mitchell. The Sheep^s Head. 

Trans. Lit tet Philosoph. Soc. v. L p. 392. 

This species, so elaborately described and eulogized by 
Mitchell, is occasionally taken in our waters south of Cape 
Cod. Thomas A. Greene, Esq. of New Bedford, infotms me 
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it is sometimes sold in that market. Not having met with a 
specimen, I copy the description of Mitchell : 

‘‘ With smutty face, banded sides, pale complexion, promi- 
nent eyebrows, and grooved spinous dorsal fin. Weighs four- 
teen or fifteen pounds. One that weighed four pounds and a 
half, measured twenty inches in length, eight in depth, and 
three in thickness. The form of the mouth, and a certain 
smuttiness of the face, have a distant resemblance to the })hys- 
iognomy of the sheep. Thence comes the name by which he 
is usually distinguished. Teeth covered by the lips which 
are large and distinct: Four indsors in each jaw, and two 
other teeth situated next to them, one on each side, that may 
be considered as canine. The former are straight, the latter 
are rather turned inwards. Within, and beyond these, two or 
three rows of round topped grinders, making a bony pavement 
as it were, inside of the mouth. No cirrhus or roughness of 
any kind on the head, neck or snout. liower jaw shorter than 
the upper. Nostrils double. Eyes large, vertical, brown, and 
connected by a prominent brow. Head united to the body 
without any proper neck. Gill-covers broad and smooth ; 
opening ample. Prom a scaly spot a little above the branchial 
aperture, proceeds a colored and curved streak to the withers. 
A single dorsal fin, strong and spinous, lowering into a deep 
furrow the greatest part of its course. 'The expanded tail 
measures six inches across, and is nearly corifcive, or almost 
lunated. A scaly process near the inscrtion|£)i‘f the ventral fin. 
Lateral line almost corresponds with the arem of the back, and 
radiates prettily on the scales over which it passes. General 
color of the sheep’s head a white> or obscure silvery, with a 
smutty daubing over the face and chin, a greenish tinge above 
the brow, and six or seven dark bands or zones, of an inch or 
more in breadth, regularly slanting from back to belly ; the 
latter a dull white, approaching in some t)laces and individuals 
to cream color. Scales large, horny, distinguished by radiated 
and concentric lines, and somewhat like a square rounded a 
little at the comers. They are deeply inserted into the skin ; 
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adhere with remarkable firmness; and when they are sepa- 
rated, there is discoverable, on the edges of the skin, which 
enclosed them, a sort of tarnished argentine or brightish leaden 
hue. Rays of all the fins coarse. The pectorals are long and 
pointed. Tongue white and smooth. 

The intestines of the individual I last dissected were 
lengthy, convoluted, and filled with the fragments of several 
sorts of crabs. Swimming bladder capacious and thick. Pe- 
ritoneum, on opening the abdomen, blackish. Two patches of 
teeth in the upper part of the throat, and two smaller corres- 
ponding patches on the lower part, a short distance in front of 
the entrance of the gullet. But all of these are very inferior 
in strength and size to those of the mouth. 

Rays : B. 4 ; V. 6 ; P. 6 ; D. 24 ; A. 13 ; C. 19.’» 


Pagkus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Body deep^ compressed : dorsal Jin sin- 
gle, the rays partly spinons, the posterior Jlexihle : four or six 
stro7i^ conical teeth in fronts supported by smaller conical teeth 
behind them, with two rows of rounded molar teeth on each side 
of both jaws. 

P. argyraps. Lin. Big Porgee. Scapaug. Sciip. 

Trane. ]||[|. et Philosph. Soc. N. Y. vol. i, p. 404. 

' Cuv. ot Valenc. Hist. Nat des Poiss. t. vi. p. 164. 

This species, whicli Mitchell describes in his “History of the 
Fishes of New York," as the “ Labnis versicolor," Cuvier con- 
siders the same as the'“<Spar«s Argyrops." I,. It is taken in 
large quantities in Buzzard’s Bay and the Vineyard Sound, but 
has ziot been met with in Massachusetts Bay until within the 
last five or six years. At New Bedford and Holmes Hole, it 
is one of the most common species in the harbors, and is used 
more than any other fish when fresh. At the latter place, it is 
taken, from the first of June until the middle of October, with 
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the hook ; after that date, in the ponds, with spears and nets. 
Within a few years, small numbers have appeared north of the 
Cai)e, and are now yearly captured at Wellfleet and Sandwich. 
Mr. Newcomb, Jr., fishmonger in duincy market, informs me, 
that about six years since, a fishing-smack brought from New 
Bedford a cargo of these fishes alive to Boston market : a por- 
tion of them were purchased by subscription among the fish- 
ermen in the market, and thrown into the harbor : the next 
season, two specimens were caught from our wharves : in the 
summer of 1835, one specimen was captured at Nahant, and 
was considered a very strange fish, no specimen having been 
known* to have been seen there before : in the summer of 
1836, Mr. Johnson, of whose kindness I have had occasion 
frequently to speak, sent me another specimen taken at Nahant. 
As no specimens had ever been taken so far north before, and 
as the few taken would lead to the inference that those which 
had been transplanted from Buzzard’s Bay had not bred in 
the cold waters of this portion of MassachusottSr iiay, we are 
led to believe the specimens, taken immediately around Hoston, 
were of the number of those originally brought from the south. 

The length of this fish is from eight to twelve inches ; 
length of head, one fourth the length of the entire fish ; dei)th 
of body across from base of pectorals, equal to one third its 
length ; width of body at base of tail, equal to one twelfth its 
length. 

Body very much compressed at sides ; back gibbous, gradu- 
ally curving towards tail. General color, a beautiful silvery, 
varying with brown, reddish and blue. Abdomen white. 
Head destitute of scales, and of a purjdish color from the com- 
mencement of the gibbosity just over the eyes, to upper and 
outer angle of eyes on each side, and thence within a line 
drawn from this part to the outer angle of jaws. Eyes large ; 
irides silvery. Lower jaw shorter than the upper. '^Pwo rows 
of blunt teeth in back of jaws — those in front, sharp and 
prominent. Lips large and loose. Nostrils double — the ante- 
rior, smaller and circular ; the posterior, larger and vertical. 
Preoperculum and operculum covered with scales. A large 
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semicircular scale of a beautiful purple color, at the commence- 
ment of the lateral line : between this scale and the outer 
angle of the naked space, at the posterior angle of the eye, a 
band, half an inch or more in width, of smaller scales than 
those of the body, passing obliquely upwards to the anterior 
portion of the ridge of the back. The lateral line^ commencing 
at the upper angle of the operculum and passing obliquely up 
to a point on a line with the fifth spine of the dorsal fin, curves 
with the body to the base of the tail. 

The Dorsal fin, composed of twenty rays, twelve spinous, 
twelve membranous, is received into a deep groove at its base ; 
when this fin is not erect, the spines are scarcely visible, so 
completely do they shut into this groove. Of the spines of 
the dorsal fin, the third is the longest ; delicate filaments are 
suspended from the extremities of the first three spines. Less 
than two lines in front of the first dorsal spine when erect, lies 
a strong spine projecting forwards, almost ^tirely enveloped 
by the skin.. 

The Pectoral fin, one fourth thef length of the body, com- 
mences on a line with the dorsal fin. 

The Ventral fin with six rays. 

The Anal fin shuts into a groove like the dorsal, and like 
that fin is clouded with black s]X)ts. The three first rays of 
anal, spinous. 

The Cauda# fin forked. 

The fin rays am as follows : D. 24 ; P. 15 ; V. 6 j A. 15 ; 
C. 17. ^ 

Mitchell describes this species as having twenty-six rays in 
the dorsal fin : the specimens I have seen, had each but twen- 
ty-four. 
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Family VII. 

SCOMBEROIDES. 

* 

^COMBER. Lfc. 

t 

Generic characters. Scales on the body small and smooth ; 
vo'ticaljins not hearing scales; two dorsal Jins widely separated ; 
some of the posterior rays of Jilie second dorsal and the anal fin 
free, forming fillets ; sides of the tail slightly carina led ; one 
row of smdbll conical teeth in each jaw ; the parts of the gill 
cover without denticaiation^ or Spines ; branchiostegous rays 7. 

S. tei'ualis. Mitchell. The Spping Mackerel. 

Trans. Lit. et Plulosopli. Sofc. N. Y. p. 42. 

Ciiv. et Valeiic. Hist. Nat. de^ Poiss. t. viii. p. 48. 

Fauna Uoreali. Americana, p. 80. 

Mitchell describes under the specific names of grex^'* and 
vernalisf the common mackerel of our coast. Cuvier, although 
he admits both in his great work, considers th^m as the same ; 
and Richardson remarks, the only diliercnces between S. grex 
and vernalis, seem to be in their size and color, and they arc 
very probably diifcrent ages of the same species.” I have ex- 
amined with much care, the mackerel which are brought to 
our market, and the differen<5BS jare too slight between them to 
constitute distinct sppeies. 

This species is taken on our coast, from the# latter part of 
May, in nets, in small ^umbers, until about the tenth of June, 
when it readily fakes Uie hook, and is brought to market the 
remainder of the seaiSon lar^je quantities. Althougji, as 
fresh fish, mackerel are sold in tfi^ anarkets along our whole 
coast, for several months in the yqiir, and considered by a//, 
excellent food, (from 6<o 80D0 .barrels* being sold annually in 
Boston market alonq,v) thpetr great iialue^to this people, arises 
from the means of emjAoyment afforded to aii immense num- 
ber, by the process o¥ sal/lfhg and 'packing. 

6 4 . 
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Those packed in 1636, were fnrhished by the following 
towns : 


Boston, - - - - 

- 


40,559 barrels 

Gloucester and Manchester, 

- 

- 

43,937 

Newburyport and Newbury, 

- 

- 

21,463 

Wellfleet,, . - 

- 

- 

• 17,500 

Provincetown, 

- 

- 

14,139 

Hingliam, - - , - 

- 

- 

13,882 

Coliasset, 

- 

- 

11,700 

Barnstable, - - - 


- 

4,115 

Scituale, - - - ^ 

.. - 

- 

3,782 

Yarmouth, - - - 

- 

- 

2,446 

Salem and Beve/;ly, - 

- 

- 

, 2,394 

Plymouth^ , - - ^ - 

- 

- 

1,477 

Lynn, - - - 

- 

- 

1,400 

Duxbury, - . - 

- 

- 

1,000 

Charlestown, - - - 

- 

- 

822 

At the prices these fish were worth in 

November, 1836, the 


value of the year’s fishing amounts to l,^>o4,012 dollars. 

. The whole uiimber of barrels of mackerel inspected in Mas- 
sachusetts for the five ycars^ from 1832 to 1836 inclusive, are 
as follows : 

1832,-221,000 barrels ; 1833;-i225,000 ; 1834,-253,000 ; 
1835,— 107,000 ; 1836,— lS0,61tJ. 

Although it wt!)iild seem, from the above table, that a 
smaller quantity of mackerel had been packed in .1836, than 
the soveitil years immediately precedijig it, yet it cannot be 
inferred from this circumstance that fewer vessels were 
engagjpd, or 4hat tjfc' busing was considered less important 
than before. In some ' fears, itnmense shoals of these fishes 
are readily met and the vessels return in a few weeks 

with full cargoes ; Whild the same* lochh ties may he visited at 
other seasons, and the effbits of the fishesiuati p^ove fruitless, 
and liis fiu^ meagre. • ’ # 

So peculiar are th)6 habits of tSte geiius, that oftentimes 
weeks may pass, the fishing^macks be surrounded by millions 
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sporting upon the surface of the ocean, and scarce onp allow 
itself to he taken, while a^ain, the- succoes of a fevv days will 
retrieve the disappointments of npaiiy a season. . 

Thus a fisherman informs me, that the «last season, (1837) 
having been at the bay of Chalenr, and taken but few fish, 
the vessel to which he belonged, was rCturnin^j^ hpme, when, 
olF Cape Cod, the fish were so numerous and voracious, that the 
crew, consisting of ten men, captured in two hours, nearly 
thirty barrels of them. At this time about two hundred smacks 
were together, and they were all equally successful, some of 
them taking even forty barrels of fish. 

After being carefully idspected, these fish find a ready mar- 
ket in Philadelphia, New York, J 3 altimo 4:6 and New Orleans, 
and from this last port they are sent pver the cn^re western 
country. Those of inferior quality are shipped to* the West 
India islands. > ' ^ 

I have not been able to learn, with accuracy tlie. number of 
vessels engaged exclusively in thii^‘ fishery : in ipaiiy towns, 
the same vessels are used at different seasons of the yeor for 
the cod as well as the mackerel fishery. I have ascer^aiJKL^(l, 
however, that there were tWo hundred and two vessels employed 
in this fishery, in 1836, in the county of Harnslablo, and that 
of this number, ninety-eight belonged to Provinpetown, wliich 
were valued at $147,000. . 

Several of our most intelligent fishermen inform me, that the 
difficulty of taking mackerel is yearly increasing, from the 
barbarous custom prevailing of gaffing them, 7 of coJl(*cting 
them around vessels by meads of throwing out bait, and then 
suddenly drawing, up ajp iiistriimeiit armed Avith *nurnerous 
sharp iron points, by which many 'arc captured, and greater 
numbers are cruelly maimed Without being taken. 

By the ‘‘ Statistical Tables, np by the Secretary of 
State, from the reports of tha assessors of the different towns 
upon the various branches of industry, it appears, that the 
numlejr of barjals of mackai^l taken the year 1837, with 
their prices, avere aafqJlOiv^ i — Whole of bbli^. 1^34,059 ; 

value, $1,639,043. * ‘Takensby thSa fbllawfng Counties: — 
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Barnstahle Co., 76,036 — valued at $490,638 ; Essex Co., 
69,599 $518,663 ; * Suffolk Co., 43,266 = $320,165 ; Ply^ 

month Co., 25.258 = $171^748; Norfolk Co., 18,450 = $120,- 
528; Middlesex Co., 1000 = $6000 ; Bristol Co., 450 = 
$3300. 

My de§eripjt»n of the species is from a specimen seventeen 
inches 'in length. Upper part of body of a dark green color, 
marked throughout its AVhole extent, from occiput to tail, with 
beautiful transverse, undulating bands of a deeper hue, com- 
mencing on side of dorsal ridge and extending below the lat- 
eral liu(\ Sides white, with cupreous reflections. Abdomen 
white. The veryjmrrow lateral line commences directly back 
of Immoral bone, on a line above the origin of the pectoral fin, 
and pursuit a gently undulatory course to the base of the tail : 
this lino is verf distinct; being slightly prominent. Hencath 
the lateral line on the side, is a fuliginous line, much wider 
than th6 lat^al line, which arises it the pectoral fin, and trav- 
erses the length of the ‘fish ; the space between these two lines, 
of a duller color than \he sjde beneath. 

licngth of entire fish to length of head, as 17 to 3J. Top 
of head, of a dark, almost black 'Color produced by longitudi- 
nal, broad, broken bands, passing backwards frofn the snout, 
and a large bb^ik blotch (:*!xtending bhekwards towards the gill- 
covers, from the occiput. Eyes large, their diameter, equal to 
three fourths the distance between eyes : pupils black ; irides 
silvciy. Ey(^s pi’otectcd by a nictitating membrane. The 
portion of head directly back of eyes, cupreous.'' ' Gill-covers 
and maxillary bones, silvery. Jntertnaxillary bones dark fu- 
liginous — angle of jaws dusky. Inferior* margin of preopercu- 
him, marked by a row of minute mucous pores. Gape of 
mouth, moderate. Jn'toe and pallirfne bVnes armed with a sin- 
gle row of very mintitc teeAi ^fie whole interior of lower 
jaw, and antorioF portion of apjler jaw, hiliginous. Tongue, 
a dull silvery color. # 

The first Dorsal fii>,*coiniposei66 strong' rays, of which, the 
second and 'third ate Jidngest, aripefl*#nm line Apposite the 
posterior half of Ihd pectoM fins^. <hfe len^h of this fin is 
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hardly greater than its height. When unex|)aiided, it is en- 
tirely concealed in a groove at its base.* 

The second Dorsal, situated upon the posterior half of the 
body, is of a fuliginous color, margined with white ; its length 
to its height is nearly as 3^o 1 ; back Of this second dorsal,, 
occupying the spaco betwpeii it and the tail, arO' five finlets, 
the fifth, longest. 

The Pectoral fins of a dark color, having beneath them a 
black blotch, arise back of upper third of operculum — their 
length to their height as 1 to 3. 

The Ventral fins arise fcack of pectorals, tind likewise have 
beneath them a black e^jot at their base ; save the tinge given 
them by this sj)ot, they are of a flesh color. 'I’hte first ray is 
very strong ; all the rays arc subdivided at their middle,’' and 
again divided into smaller portions at* their OXitreflfilties. 

The Anal fin arises directly back of the aims, wtiich is situ- 
ated opposite the Qrigin of the second doritol. 'At the com- 
mencement of this fin, js \^a short sj^ine ,* tin’s fin is shorter 
than the second dprsat, and of the same color aslRe abdemnn. 
Back of this fin arc six finlets that next the anal fin, appear- 
ing at first sight to be a portion of the fin. 

At base of CaiidsjJ, two longitudinal carina), cxteiidin|^ the 
whole length of the fleshy portiofi of the tail : tlu^ oilier rays 
of the caudal fin, ‘much the longer: tlicir articulations very 
obvious ; fin deeply forked*; extremities margined with white ; 
distance between extremities of caudal rays, between three and 
four inches. - ^ 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 10-12 ; P. 17 ; V. 5 ; A. 12 ; 

C. 20. 


S. colias, Gmel. The l:spanisk M acker el. 

Cuv. et Valent Hist. ^at. l^oiss. t. viii. pi. 209. 

Yurrell’s British Fishes', vol. i. 13i ct pi. 

• 

This is a rare ‘apeeics upon oiA* coast ; Ifeom^ seasons they are 
scarcely seen at alh 4t is generaHy known by our fishermen 
as the “ Spanish ttaekerelT ‘i ^ ^ ‘ * 
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Le(igth of specimen before me, eleven inches : depth two 
inches. Form cIongaM, very round and plump, tapering 
towards |ail at the origin of wiiich it is very small. Upper 
part of body of a light green color, with numerous contig- 
uous beautifliijly undulating linei# of a darker green passing 
down the sides and ju'st crossing the ^lateral line, immediately 
beneath lateral line, of a dull bluish color, with indistinct cir- 
cular brown blotches. Abdomen lighter colored, but as well 
as the sides, presenting o«preous rolTections. Head, two and 
a half inches in length ; flattened above ; compressed on sides ; 
rather pointed att snout. ^ Fyes large ; full ; pupils black ; iri- 
des silvery. Nostrils double ; the posterior, vertical, just in 
front of eyes ; anterior, circular, in front of posterior, equal to 
the distance between posterior and eye : diameter of eye, 
rather less than t^ie dijjtance between eye§[. Superior portion 
of jn-eoparcqUim eppreous ; inferior portion of it, as of oper- 
culum and iftaxil Varies, silvery^ Tongue pointed, greenish with 
a metallic tijit. Jinvs G?^ual ; crowded with minute teeth. 

Thu, first f>orsal fin armies opposite the posterior third of the 
pectoral fins ; transparent ; first ray upon its outer edge, and 
the spaces between the tips of the rays margined with black ; 
the second ray longest ; the tips of all slightly projecting be- 
yond the membrane. 

Tha sci?ond Dorsal commences b^aej^ of the first, at a greater 
distance than the length of first dorsal : fin shorter than pre- 
ceding ; «rays short, covered by a thick* membrane : five fin- 
lets bivck of second dorsal ; the fifth, deeply divided, appearing 
like two. 

Th(3 Pectorals just beneath, and on a line with the lateral 
line : length about one half their height : slightly dusky : at 
base above, a small black blotch which is hardly perceived, 
unless fin is raised. " I* ‘ 

The Ventrals just in front of lir!^ dorsal ; elongated ; red- 
dish white. 

At origin of Anal fin af smaQ spine ia observe^. The Anal 
fin is opposite the second Cfors^, and, likedt, has five finlets, 
resembling those ef the 
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The Caudal fin is yellowish, deeply forked ; two lateral cari- 
na 3 at base. 

The fin rays are as folld^s : D. 9-i3 ; P. 19 ; V. £1; A. 13 ; 
C. 23. 


Thynnus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Form of the hochj like that of the 
Mackerel^ hut less com>pressed ; numerous scales surrounding 
the thorax : first dorsal fin extmiding nearly to the second : 
second dorsal and the anal fin subdivided postefiorly^ forming 
numerous finlets ; sides of the tail decidedly carvated ; a sm- 
gle row of small pointed teeth hi eacA jait ; htanrhiostegous 
rays 7. 

' i- . 

T. vulgaris- Cuv. The Tunny. 

Pennant's British Zoolog 3 (^vol. iv. 234 etfig., 

McMurtrie-’s Cuv. ii. 144. 

Cuv. et Vulenc. Hist Kat des ^oiss. t' vili. p. 58. ' 
"TarreU’s Biiiish Fishes, v. i. -p. 134 et hg. ^ 

This must l^e a very rare species in the waters of this State. 
I have met with only one specimen ; this was taken Septem- 
ber 4th, 1838, near Kettle Island, between Marshfield and 
Cape Ann, with a large ^Sized cod-hook, baited with a “ numha- 
den.f while fishing for the ^^ eodiing^^^ or, as it is improperly call- 
ed, “ hake.^^ The Portsmouth Journal noticed another individ- 
ual taken the last season, at.Pigeon Cape, near (Jaj)^ Ann, fifteen 
feet in length, and weigbirvg about one thousand pounds. 
With respect to this specimen, the writer remarks: after ‘pre- 
paring two barrels of the fish for Boston, and New ^Tork, the 
remainder was sold in our market, aadrmany of -out citizens 
were enabled to feast themselves on its most dfelicale meat, 
resembling much in^mppeafa^ce/lean pork, and the best of 
mackerel in taste.’? This»sp#<^es is taken in large numbers in 
the Mediterranean ; ittid its ftesh has been lohg ceslebrsted for 
its delicacy. Occaiidually spedtoens are taken uj^pn^ the 
coast of Great Britain, upon ^ 44k)rniah Coast, upon the 
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islands* west of Scotland ; and it has been taken at the mouth 
of the Thames. That it is not every where held^in the same 
estimation as bjn the STcilians or Men our Portsmouth friends, 
is evident from th^ following extracts from Alexander's Nar- 
rative of a Voyage of Observation among the Colonies of Wes- 
tern Afritfi,^^ 1838. Visiting the Majrket at Funchal, the capi- 
tal of Madeira, he remarks, “ in the market I observed some 
large tufiny, junks of which, resembling red beef,, were cut up 
with huge knives, like small scythes, and sold for a mere 
trifle.’’ On the of New England, this fish is called horse- 

macker§V^ an(P“ albicore.^^ Jt is seldom seen ; never noticed in 
shoals, as in the Mediterranean. 

The specinjen I had an opportunity of examining was pub- 
licly exhibited here,* •and was visited by several of my scien- 
tific friendsv \ 

Entire length liinh %eet and three inches : two feet deep 
across base of pectorals fiftelaf inches Iru depth, across base of 
anal fin ; and fcMu; inches deep at base o^ caudal fin. Form 
eloHgtted ; gradually slopiijg from .beginning of dorsal to snout, 
and tapering from dersal to tail. Color of whole upper part 
nearly i)hick : aides silvery : beneath- white. 5 ^ales pn back, 
•in finnt of first dorsal, at base of, anAd)eneath pectorals, very 
large. ' * 

Length of head, two feet three dndhes ; jaws equal when 
closed; tongue large, bfoad. Mack';'" all inside of mouth dark 
colored ; gmga of month very large ^eyes circulair ; pupils black ; 
irides golden,^ with greenish reflections : distanofe between eyes, 
one foot. Gill-covers, very large, ^ perfectly smooth, of a sil- 
very gray color# . . 

The*i\):st Dorsal fin comments tyo feet three inches back 
of tip ot ^nout ; its rays are Tbry^ strwig ; the first ray nine 
inches #ang • they gradually dinfinish in length ; the last being 
scarcely perceptible. The rays fve of a tfiftiginous color ; while 
the connecting membrane ia ne^dyblack. This fin shuts en- 
tirely to »a grtfove, which, at<4ts origin, is one and a half 
inch^s>^It)lwhen tbe[i^iaAi6xpai|dod7 i^is perfectly invisible. 

The second Dorsal i^i^f sedriish brotirn color; twelve 
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inches in |>eight ; five in length: this fin resembles a%ery 
strong membrane, similar lo the firfis of the Sharks, it being 
almost impossi{)le to coiin^the rays : iiin^ fiiilets between this 
and the tail, df a bright yellow color, dark at base, and upon 
anterior edge. » 

The Pectoral fins are ‘falcffbrm ;'of the same color as gill- 
covers ; five inches lo«g ,v sixteen inches high. 

The Ventral fins are composed of VQfy strong rays. Situated 
in a groove at their base just boncajth pectorals ; above, black ; 
beneath, white ; eleven inches high wo f Aches long. 

The Anal fin Commences six inched ba(?k of the second dor- 
sal ; and is similar in appearance to that fin : the rays cannot 
be counted on account of their compac'trtetss : fia* fifteen inches 
high ; five inches long : nine finlets, oolor ol the dorsal ; and, 
like them, the middle longest. " ^ 

The Caudal fin i« lunated : seven inchea high in its middle ; 
measuring two fedt litre inches fiqfoss* its Extremities. At its 
base, a lateral cariija, which is' continued on* to tail, seven 
inches long ; one and a half indaes high.* On each side^of the 
portion of it which npon tail, tWo Smaller carinm arc situ- 
ated, three inches in length, between these and the former, 
depressions are thus produoei^. ’ *' > 

The fin rays so far as practicable to be counted, are- about 
as follows: D. 14-13; 9^nlet3; P. 34; V. 1-5; A. 2-12; 
9 finlets ; C. 19. 


Pelamys#- Ciiv. 

^ * 

Generic characters. ^ J)isfiKi^mshe(l fr(^ the Tunrdes solely 
by their separate^ pointfi/if teeth. ' ^ . 

P. sofiia. pioclf. The*SJcip Jack. 

Tmns. Lit. et f^itoeopfi. $l|jc. Y. 428. 

Cuv. et Vulenc. llial Naudes Poms. t. fill p. X49, pi. 217. 

This species is byK)ur i »fc y c ^ly cetk^^ Sonito. 

The true “ Bonito^^ is a Tlynhus,^’ Cuv. I have examined 
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tD/o fine specimens of this fish ; .one, nineteen incl^ long, was 
sent me by Dr. Yale, from Holm^ Hole. He informs me, 
that for the last six «r eight years* his species has been fre- 
quently met with at the Vineyard, and is readily taken with 
trailing halt. The second specimen I haye seen, measured 
twenty-one inches in length. Il*is at once distinguished from 
any other of the family in our watery, by its ash-colored abdo- 
men ; dull ^greenish ba^k, and oblique and transverse dark 
bands. ' ^ • 

From the latte^^ipecimef^ I draw » up the following descrip- 
tion : color of head atid upper part, of body, a greenish brown : 
sides, lighter ; abdomen, silvery, white. Body smooth ; a broad 
oblique patch of mini|le scales is observed just above the pec- 
toral fins, poimnencing^ at posterior extren^ity, and widening 
towards pcciput : minute scales situated along the sides of dor- 
sal ridge, looking like email papillsB longitudinally arrayed. 
Ten or twelve dank oplore<J bands pass tbMquely doyrnw-ards 
and forwards fiom the dorsum towafds abdomen : the first of 
thei^ bands oommence at thq ^osteriof extremity of the dorstd 
fin ; the last, at thtb o!idgit| of the caiidpl fin. Some of these 
bands pass' veiy low down upqn sidf^ even to abdomen. Be- 
sides these, several indistincft ^lighter colored bands^ cross the 
body transversely. Lateial Kne arises high up on the. back, 
and pursues a pretty iindulatory churse, jintil about on a line 
with anal, from whence it goes straight to caudal fin. Length 
of head, four inches and three quarters: top of head, dark 
greenish brown : gill-covers silvery, marked with fuliginous. 
Gape of mouth large. *Tip* qf upper jaw scarcely projecting 
beyond the lower : jaws and palatine bones with a single row 
each of sharp, reeurVed, promlp^b teetli : upon the middle of 
lower jaw*are four teet'h.,^^^ irttenter quite small, the pos- 
terior the largest in the jaw%: the; palatine bones are very 
small. Diameter pf eye ecjual" tp ^ne mud the distance be- 
tween eyes : pupils black ; ij|jd[cs,%lvery. 

Thft first Dorsal fifi edtnmences on & finie just back of pos- 
terior angti M tpe r iiip Ay ila «egalid rhy is highest ; color of 
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fin light, \|fth dull patches ; ,the posterior short rays almost 
concealed in a groove upon the back, when unexpanded. 

The second Dorsal is linger than hif^ ; -baek of tljis fin arc 
eight finlets, the third and fourth of which ars lon^t. 

The Pectoral fins arise j^ist in front of first dorsai^— of a dark 
color above, lighter beneath ^ as high again as 

The Ventrals commence badk of pectorals ; are darker colored 
next to abdomen.^ Whei^ unexpended, these fins shut into a 
depression, partidly formed upon abdomen. « 

The Anal fin arises on a Mpe o|)]iOsite"tikl& first dorsal finlet ; 
is a .little longer >th 9 .n, high, whhe, with fuliginous. Back 
of anal, «even finlets ; the ^stcrior, eraaller. Anus small, 
directly in front of the anal fin. «4 4hick^ileshy oaiina on 
each side of the fleshy portion of tail | on eadh side of posterior 
part of this, two quite small, obtuse dmines run diredtly back 
across th& middle of caudal fin, causing quite a depression be- 
tween «them# * # 

The Clitidal fin kinated, of a dirty. bhiish color; length of 
exterior i^ys^ compared to distance between extremities when 
expanded, ae 3 to 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 20-14 ; P. 2^; V. 6 ; A. 
14; 0.24. 


♦ * ♦ 

XiPHiAs. Lin. 

Generic characters. Body fusiform^ covered with rmTvate 
scales; a single elongated dorsal flrt; ventral fins wanting; 
tail strongly carindted ; jaw jsknigated^ forming a 

sword; mouth witt^ut teeth t brUhchioif'^tAs rayi 7. 

• . . ' S 

X. glHi^us.* I^tp. The Sword FMi. 

Pen. JArltish. ZTodlb^, vol. jii^ l4l. 

StradtVplstes, 2l.\^ ' 

Me |l!iimie*8 Guv. ii. 14& ^ 

Guv. et ValeiKx 

Ymrell’s British^ 
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Although this spocies istnot included by Richarj^son, in his 
“ Fauna,’’ on account of its presence- on the American coast 
not havipg^bceii asceftained with J^rtainty by those who had 
referred it, it* is freqiioaitly met with in our waters, and is 
becoming quite an article commcice with us. It is generally 
discovered by the projection of its dorsal fin above the surface 
of the waterf^as it is pursuing iSboals of matkeiel, upon'^hich 
it feeds, about 2i from the. shore ©f Martha’s Vine- 
yard. The fisheameii captitra»it by meana oft an instrument 
called a froiii*the^Kbtm ©f its shafts or wings, 

which resemide the leaves of a lil^T. »Thi^ iiastrument is thrown 
like a harpoon witk^ great force into the fiidi, the attempt al- 
ways being mad^to wound the animal in front of the origin of 
the dorsal fm.. When wfunded, it sometimes frees itself from 
the iren'by its struggles^; as^ has ’l)eeii known to dive with so 
much force towards thei bottom of theeea, ^ t© drive its sword 
throughout its whole ejgient kito the sand or mud, "which was 
proved by its appearance 'when takSsi. * When unmolested, it 
not imfrequcntly is observed lo spring several times it© length 
forwards, several feet abote the surface of Jhe water. ' 

The flesh of this fish when aalted is eaten, and preferred 
by many to that of several other species. The cod~Jiskers at Ne- 
man’s Land, being disappointed the last.seasop in their usual av- 
ocation, directed their attention to the taking of the sword fishy 
and were (piitc successful in their eflbrts. About 200 barrels 
are annually taken at Martliii’s Vineyard, which are either sold 
fresh, or cut into slices qnd piQkled or salted, and kept for sale 
in that stale throughput Ihc year. It sells for from three to 
four cents per pound.^.^ ^ ^ t ^ 

From a*specimfl|i iindly |np by Dr. Yale, which was 
taken Augnst^29,*’ 18^8, between Gay Head and Block Island, 
by Mr. Waitaja-CJlcayeierid, I JhaV^ drawab^^o following de- 
scription: * ♦ 4' r' 

Back and upper part of *^es,#Qf B sk^-blya, color ; beneath, 
silvery gray. Surface smooth.^ ^ErUire teiglh, twelve feet 
five inchof#^*da]ith«f^M|^ origiii of anfl fin, fifteen inches. 

Length of head, from ]^ttfAr of operculfim to point of 
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lower jaw, twenty-two inches ; length of upper jaw or sword, 
beyond the point of lower jaw, three feet five inches. Jaws 
without teeth. Gill-covers silvery broWni; Upper part of 
sword, dark brown, almost bla<rf£, having a dorsal ridge, within 
which is a groove. Under portion of s^word, lightei colored, 
smooth, with a velvety feel. The two anterior feet of sword 
have a bony, perfectly smooth e(ige. Widest portion of upper 
jaw, five and a hs^lf inches ; jaw gradually terminates in a 
point. Byes very moveable in- their orWts,4hree and a half 
inches in diameter ; ^istanbe* betjireen eyea^ eight inches. 
Branchiae compose! of four paisa of large fiaiUllel laminae, and 
one smaller one. • • 

The Dorsal fin commences nearly on* a line with the pos- 
terior edge of the operculum. It is stibngly falciform ; twcn- 
ty-two inches high, eighteen inches long. Bu4 eighteen rays 
are obvious ; the -whole dorsal ridge between them and within 
six inches of ^ase of jjail, desolate of fin rays ; and ,in their 
place, a shallow groove the whole extent, supporting a slight 
membranous elevatiom Six; inches in front of base of tail, a 
small fin four inches high, one inch long, composed of» throe 
ray^s, looking likothe adiposei'fin of the “ Salmonides,^^ or the 
finlets of many of the /Scombei oides.^^ 

The Pectoral fin, also, is falciform, eighteen inches high, 
six inches long ; above*, almost black ; beneath, color of abdo- 
men. . . ; 

The Anal ^n is, like the preceding, falciform ; ^sixteen inches 
high, ten inches long. The extremity of this ^ terminates on 
a plane with the .termination of dorsal, -»aiid is formed like that. 
This small portion is thre# ineiies iind one long. Fin, 
color of the abdomen. • ^ 

At base of itail, trans^rse ^jerQ!^ tli^e inches long and 
two thirds of an wide-^^tbi^each Side of^ibase of tai4^, a 
lateral carina thte% iiiriiQS highf long, three 

inches back of dor^, thnj^ isAfhss on^e catsilal fin. 

The Caudal fin deepiy twsHitT^nme^iilchafiT high, 

eight inches long, sixmehes high^ ils lili^le, • * > 

The fin rays are as follsarilK I>. 15 ; A. 11^3 j 

C. 17. 
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The common size of tHis fish is from 12 to 15 feet in length, 
and weighing from 300 to 400 pomds, although it sometimes 
is taken consiilerabfjr larger. 

Although a specie# of “ Xiphi^^^ has been known for many 
years to frecfUent our beast, I am not aware that it has been 
examined by any of our scientific men, save by my friend 
John Bt S» Jackson, M. D. hf this city, '^ho kindly loaned me 
his rough notes'of a specimen exhiMted here in 1833. From 
these notes it a|)pears, that the “ sfMl#itnen was taken by cod- 
fishers, fronF"^ small d 0 iy, 4 bout twent^j^ miles fibm Boston, not 
far from Marshihfd, and neitt" the WestaSu Banks. It was 
drawn up with much difficulty Vith cod hook and line, and 
then speared. Whole length, 11 fefet 4 inches. Length of 
sword, 4 feet. Weight, 450 pounds.” - * ' 

In looking (tver the |4ttes of this fish, one is surprised at the 
great dissimilarities between them ; and oould he think that 
each plate had been dfawn ftqm a receiit speciinen, he would 
be compelled to conclude therevmust be more than one species. 
But, as in many other instances, they are probably poor copies 
of each other ; those points only being particularly attended to, 
which seem to the copier mo#t important. In Pennant’s 
British Zoology,” the whole. interval between the commence- 
ment and extremity of the dorsal fin. is occupied by an im- 
mense number of minute rudiments distinct from each other. 
While the figure of S track exhibits but seventeen prominent 
rays between the extibfxfities, connected by a membrane. The 
anal also, difiers much' in the two figures. In the specimen I 
have just described, il will be rememhfred that not the slight- 
est rudiment of a djatftijjuiphable upon the dorsal ridge 

back of the eighteenth ray, untM within skc inches of the base 
of the ta^l;^^ Ya^rc3ivl|g]ylu^3^a yphftg ^cimen, showing that 
Ibbve is dorstB fiii|^W!h!dhocmpR|i^4he whole length of 

the back, frbiFlh^ giU-ui9fei6 to wUhiMi ^^ort distance of the 
tail, j If the jreasG» AlRqr#A Ouido^lbr the disappearance of 

the* greater poftiomfltfmie doryd fSi hjrtnie, viz., ‘-.the middle 
of it4>6ing wor|fcT|4«lit sige}«i^iv«B it the appearance of being 
double,” — and of tTamil,’ “ the portion of the fin interme- 
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diate between the two ends is so slight tha( it is easily torn, 
or even entirely worn away by use during life,” — ^if this ex* 
planation be correct, it is not a little singular^ tba4; the appear- 
ance of the entire dorsal ridgie^ should, in my specimen, have 
been so uniform : no rays partially wfirn or hrokcn4n tfie in-- 
terval between the extremities^ as we should suppose would be 
produced by a gradual 'change,* but an entire abseime of raysj 
from the eighteenth, which is perfect, ^ the posterior rays, 
which are also all perfect^. 

Yarrell observes)^ <hat the e4ges of the swo^jS aTre ‘^finely 
denticulated.” In that portion 4 ^ the edge ef the sword before 
me which is perfect; it is enirroly smooth ; the greater portion 
of the edge is broken at intervals itregularly, unnaturally, evi- 
dently by use. 


’ Trachinotus. Lacepede. 

Generic characters. Free spines on the back, and two oth-- 
ers, also free^ before the anal ; body elevated^ and the tail with- 
out the lateral carines ; profile vertical ; and the doi sal and 
anal fins tapfering to points more or less long. 

T. argenteu^ Cuy. The Rudder Fish. 

Cuv. et Valene: HUlt. Nat. de» Poisa.. t. viii. p. 413. 

Dr. Yale sent me from Holmes Hole^ 4hree specimenp of a 
fish, generally known at the Vineyard by thtiiame of “ rudder 
fishf which, after^considerable4»BaJtatioii; I have concluded to 
be the T. argenteusf Guy. ^e snptllMit specimen, two 
inches in length, jmbw^ perfeetly^Qrlhc Jgure, #11 JJiGtchelPs 

Fishes of New York,” incorrectly cstllod by him “ Coryr 
pheena hippurus.^^ spec^n wgait^n at^a wharf 

at Holmes Hole. The t\yo large caught abput 

fifteen miles frpm land. •Dr. wial^s me, that .^‘ Ihis fish 
is generally found at sea, bpt^ ifNioiiDi&oA,^i(i<our waters. It 
follows vessels, or keeps near old casks or plank that are float- 
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ing, and sometimes is fonnd about the wharf logs in our har- 
bor.’’ 

Of the specimens lying before me, the largest is eight inches 
in length. Body oblong, con^jiressed upon sides ; back arch- 
ing abruptly over the eyes ; of a bluish white upon sides, look- 
ing as if covered with black dots, owing to the dark outline of 
the scales- body beneath,*^ of a dull white color. (In the 
smallest sj^ecimen, which must be quite e young fish, the color 
is a dark brown, variegated with yeljow patches*) Head, one 
fourth the lerjSjth' of body ; diameter of eye, one fourth the 
length of head. A bony ridge over eyes. Operculum large, 
naked, of a horny texture, margined by a membrane. Preo- 
perculum strongly serrated throughout. A depression upon 
top of head, between eyes ; distance between eyes, rather 
greater than diameter -of eye. Nostrils directly in front of 
eyes ; the posterior, mucli the larger. The upper jaw at snout 
descends abruptly ; jaws of equal length, with ^mall, sharp 
teeth. The lateral line commences high above operculum, 
and curving over pectorals to their extremities, pursues a 
straight course to tail. 

The Dorsal fin commences back of a line opposite posterior 
angle of operculum, and is continued to fleshy portion of tail. 
Seven spines precede the fleshy rays of the dorsal ,* the poste- 
rior is connected; throughout almost entire hpight, to the 
membrane of the dorsal ; the preceding ones are nearly free, or 
rather have a membrane attached to their lower portion, but 
which does not passrhigh up the spines. 

The Pectorals*rfre Bbheath the posterior angle of the opercu- 
lum; less than one tMrd as Idhg as high, •of a dark brown 
color. ^ . 

The TentAJs are^0*(kirth <rf ah iooh fhei/ outer ray, 

sphrous. •' ^ 

The Anal Ah ^dlses jiM in tW *iniddle of the body, and is 
nearly long /gaih hijifh'' ; Color of the dorsal. This fin is 
preceded by thred Spiiiffus rays, tfie first of which is free. 

The Caudal il <[uite -ddeply lunated. 
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The fin rays are as follows : D.* 6. 2-22 ; P. 19 ; V. 1-5 ; 
A. 1. 2-17; C. 20. 

Although there are’ three spines before the anal, but one of 
these can be said to be free ; of the remaining jtwo, the second 
is more free than that ne!s:t theJfin. « 


Te^todon. Cuv.^^* 

Generic ch^acters« Tail y/narmediy a smcfH jSw, or free 
spines before the ana} ; the first dorsal is vei^y slight and low^ 
the second and the anal covered, with small scales ; but their 
principal character consists in a ray^ge ^f sepa^tcj pointed and 
trenchant teeth in each^jaw ; behfp^d ^ these, abQvo, is a row of 
small ones, and vomer, palatine mid tongue are furnished 
with others, very small and crowded,, The opermilum termi-- 
nates in two points, and there are seven rays in the hranchice. 

T. saltator, Cuv. The Blue Fish. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. p. 424, et fig. 

Cuv# et Valenc. Hist. Nat.des. Poiss, t. p. 231. 

t 

This species described by Dr. Mitchell as the Scomber plum-- 
belts , and called the ^^horso m$ickcreF by thcj vulgar, is better 
known in those portions of our state where it is taken, as the 
blue fish:^ Many years sinc§ ij was. held in high estimation 
by the aborigines of our country. Foriabout fifty years it disap- 
peared from our coast, as may be learned from the following 
passages, extracted from a journal of the ^st settlement of tho 
island of Nantucket, writtejo by ;5a^heus Macy, in 1792, and 
contained in the third volume oi ‘-Mi^lSiPSbusetts Historical 
Collections^” In .tl|M ^^wount, nq|ice t^en of f great pesti- 
lence which attacked the Indions of that Ijlanc], i^ 1763 arfd 
1764, with such mortaUt^, th^t p( tiio whole, nuipber 358, 222 
died. He adds : “ Before this peripd^«nd jirom the, first .com- 
ing of the English to Nantuckcti a la|ge fof, fi^h cqjled the 
blue fish, twenty of which woul^ fill a b(pTrel, was caught in 
great plenty all round the island, from the 1st of the 6th till 
8 
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the middle of the 9th morrtb. But it is remarkable that in 
the year 1764, the very year in which the sickness ended, they 
all disappeared, and that none have been taken since.” Occa- 
sionally, for the, last twenty years, a few straggling specimens, 
very small, have been taken, lint they were rarely seen until 
within the last ten years^ during this latter period they have 
gradually increased in nnnnber, and, generally speaking, have 
been of a much large^size than whei;^ they were first observed. 
Now, they^visit the coast south of Cape Cod, at Nantucket, 
and New Bcdfdj*fl, and Holmes Bole, m latge^ numbers, and arc 
occasionally capfured weighing fourteen pounds. It is caught 
from shore by throwing a drail — a hook fixed into a piece of 
bone or ivory, aftd souietiraes pewter, something in the form 
of a fish, untlf brass wfre*ar«imd the lin^next it, to prevent its 
being bitten off by the strong jaws -of the fish^ they are also 
caught in a boat under sail with a good breeze, the line drag- 
ging behind ; and they have been taken with a seine — thus in 
a number of the Nantucket Enquirer, ^ July 8th, 1837, I find 
the following : a few days since, there were caught at one 
haul, 241 blue fish, 108 scuppaugs or poggiea, 28 basse and 19 
shad, in all 3% fish, weighing about half a ton.” On the 25th 
October, 1837, a specimen of thiS species, weighing about 
three pounds, Avas taken at Green Island, by Mr. Mbrgan, of 
that place, and sent to ]\h. Newcomb, Jr. of Guincy Market ; 
this is the only •specimen I Imve known to be taken in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Iirifs fldvot, this fish resembles the mackerel, 
and is highly cMeeiAed by many as an article of food r but it 
is excessively fat^ atid cfatmot always be bbnie by the stomach. 
In the early pairt of sumhi^f It ib vhry le&n ; towards the latter 
part of sumnjer and #ie cifthmencemeilt of autumn, it is in a 
state of perffction ftn ■ tttb ^icui^. By'^tKe kind attentions of 
the Hon. itoiekiaft Barnard* df fentUteket,^ George B. Emer- 
[§foh, Esq., resident of fhc Bbrfon I^QCief^ of Natural His- 
tory ;; and' jyt. I .ftttve had ah opportunity of examining 
severaf5peci!!hen»,"^- ^6nhe first of these gentlemen, I am in- 
debtecl for much of the information obtained respecting this 
species. . . 
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The following description, I have drawn up from a specimen 
fifteen inches in length. Depth of body across on a line with 
base of pectorals, three inches. Length of head three inches 
six lines. All upper part of body of a bluish color ; lower 
part of sides, as well as of abdomen, whitisji. A large black spot 
at base of pectoral fins. Head above, leaked. Nostrils double, 
terminating in the same cavity ; afiterior orifice circular, and 
situated directly in front of posterior, which fs larger and 
placed horizontally. Jaws with prominent, sharp, fencinated 
teeth; the lower jaw has hut one row of* these ; 'the upper, 
besides a similar row , with tttte'^under jaw, has a row of very 
small teeth, back of these. A^ro^v of very minute teeth at 
base of tongue;^ also small teeth^ upon womer and palatino 
bones. Eyc^ five lines in darrjeter ;’^rrdes yelknvish. Oper- 
culum terminated in IWo points, which do not amount to 
spines. The lateraVMne commendfes just above posterior angle 
of operculum, ^nd curying with the bbdy, terminates at the 
base of the rays of the caudal fin. Pins covered with scales. 

The first Dorsal fin is composed of seven spi.ioius rays ; 
these, when not erect, ate received into a groove at their base. 

The Anus is one half inch in front of Anal fim 

Width of tail when expanded, is more than five inches. 

The fin rays are aH follows : B. 7 ; D* 7-26 ; P. 17 ; V. 6 ; 
A. 28; C. 19. ^ 

• di 




P,El»lttLUS. Guv. 

‘IP . * 

Generic chaiacters. Forvi/^ c/mtijyr^sssA sfMdl and slighthj 
apparent und^r a mtiny p snout obtuse anU 

non-protractile ; m single dofecd jte, pveeedsd^ %eell as the 
anal, by a horizontal^ partiatty coneJUled spmm The pefvitl 
forms a trenchant and' pointed blade^ 6efore the amis, that 
might be tdken for a vestago OfspentralH * 'l^sHee fke ordinary 
lateral line, there is a stria Hn the flank, ioiich has beeri con^ 
sidered as a second one, ♦ 
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P. triacanthus. Peck. The Three-Spined Peprilus. 

Memoirs of the Amcricaii Academy of Arts and Sciences, v. ii. p. 48, et fig 
Mitchell, Trans. lA. et Philosopli. Soc. N. York, p. 365, et fig. 

Ciiv. et Valenc. JJist. Nal. ^s Poiss. 

In 1794, Peck ijeada description of this fish, Avhich he ac- 
companied Wkh a fair figure, to the American Academy,” 
under thoi^ame of Stromateus triaeanthus.^^^ *This paper was 
published in yiear 1804. In* 1814, Dr. Mitchell read his 
paper upon the V^Fishes o& Nev^Yorlc/’ to the “Literary and 
Philosophical Sogrety” of t&qit state, and; the next year this 
paper was published in^ that society’s Transactions : in his 
paper, he describes. t}io species under consideration, with the 
specific name of cryptosus.^^ Miteb^fPs name is retained by 
Cuvier in the Notes to hi^ “ Regne Animal.” Dr. Mitchell 
would never thus haye neglected Peck had h^i been aware of 
the Existence of his paper. Oi^r* duty is clear ; and we cheer- 
fully prefix the name given it. by its first describer : his des- 
cription is very accurate, and his name is equally appropriate. 

This species is not uncommon in our water»c it is generally 
taken iuniets, and is considerably; used .as bndt for the striped 
hasse^^ by our fisherman : being a very cily fish, it is found ser- 
viceable as manure, for which purpose it is used upon some 
portions ot Cape Cod. I have known a single specimen to be 
taken from one of tlie wharves in this city. 

From a specimea before me nine and a half inches long, and 
three inches deep across from anus^ I paalte the ftllowing des- 
cription. Body ovato;, very much compressed ; being more so 
towards tail. OLa 1^^ upon back ; lights on sides ; sil- 
very uponp akdomen* l,ienG||h o# hoad two inches, gradually 
arched front ^lout Ubove ! 4nsch of baclj ^continued to spine at 
•ri|[in of dorsgl fin. circii&ar, half inch in diameter ; 

pupils black ; irideai<fcver*. Nostrils^ small, thrd^ lines in front 
of eyes ; antefidsf oilsnlar ; po^fsioj, a vertical fissure. Mouth 
moderate in size ; jaws equal in length, at their edges present- 
ing a large number of very 'minute, equal, compact serrations 
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or teeth ; tongue, spotted with brown. Gill-covers silvery, 
with cupreous reflections. The lateral line which is very well 
marked, commences just back of the posterior Singld of oper- 
culum, and, arching backwards, curves with the back to the 
upper part of the fleshy portion of the t^l. A slight, depressed, 
straight line, destitute of scales, is seeA- passing from the origin 
of the lateral line to the midche df the flipshi^ portidti of tail ; 
and anothet line, similar in its appearaiKC^ to the khst, passes 
from inferior base- of pectorals, curving with the alsriomen to 
the lower part of fleshy' portion of tail,i oor?espe»ding in its 
course with the lateral line. These lines giadually disaj)pear 
after death. At the side of tM dorsal# fin,»‘ enommencing at its 
origin, and terminating tawhrds its posterier* half, are situated 
between twenty and thifty sinfill circifthf black punctures, 
which give it a very characteristic appearance r.^these orifices 
are mucous duets. At the origim^of the dq^sal fin a small 
naked horizontal spine points forwai’ds. 

The Dorsal fin of the same color as the sides of the body 
commences half of an inch back of the pectorals, and is.^ton- 
tinued to the fleshy portion of the tail ; the rays, posterior to 
the eleven first, are considerably shorter, and are continued to 
the extremity cf ab^ut equal length. 

The Eectortds are slightly lighter than the dorsal : length to 
height as 3 to 19. * » ^ ^ 

The Anusis a snaall just in front of anal spine. Three 

lines in front of anus, is a small horizontal.^spine {pintuig back- 
wards, the posterior^ point of the pelvis. 

The Anal fin liaSi at its origHn, a horizontal naked spine 
also, pointing forwards like that beforet the dorsal : this fin 
arises just hack of a line opposite the origin of dorsal, and ter- 
minates upon the same plane with iW: it is fioisgied li^e the 
dorsal, but is not so ^igh. -= - ^ '*' ■ 

The Caudal fin is«of t^e color of pectorals^ and is deeply 
forked : height of rays'tWQi«nd,a hflf iaodlles : length of fin, onq 
half inch ; depth of fins, when the extremil|lB6i|^e expamded, two 
inches. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 45 ; P. 21 ; A. 43 ; C. 20. 
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Family XI. . 

MUGILOIDES. . * t 

f^THERINA. Lin. 

Generfc characters. Body tuiher elongated ; txoo dorsal Jins 
widely separated ; ventral jins placed far behind the pectorals ; 
sides wiHh a broad^ longitudinal^ ^Iver J^and ; teeth minute ; 
hranchiostegotfus raySj 6. 

f 

A. Bqsipi^ 9^^^* small Silver Side. 

Trans. Iit.*eJ; ^bilosoph. Sop. ,Y. 1. 4^6, et fig. 

Cttv. et His. Nat. ^es Foiss. .^t. x. p. 4G5. ' 

■ » * 

The s^crai species of •^foreign AtherinaBj are known by the 
names Atherine,^^ Sand %Smelts^^^ Anchovies sjvd are 

much valued as articles of food. This specied Was described by 
Mitchell, in his* Fishes of New York,’’ under Uie name of 
“ notatct.^^ I haVe seen but two specimens : one, was sent 
me frem Holmes Hole, by Dr. Yale ; the other was found by 
Dr. Gould, at Provincetowti. » 

The specimen lying upon my table, is^our iiithes in length : 
its greatest depth is one inch and a half. Body elongated, of a 
reddish brown color, with a bfcad siFvery band arising at base 
of pectorals, and continued to* caudal tays. Lefigth of head 
live linfegf, fia|tened on top. Eyes circular, one line in diame- 
ter ; pupils black, irides golden ; distance* between the eyes rather 
more than one line, faxes equal in tength, armed with very 
small teeth ; gill-covers gcddeil.' 

The fust DorwJ fia«erises six dines back of the pectorals. 

The second Dofsal is lighter colored than the body, and dis- 
tant three lines from the first dorsal. 

The Pectorals commence diiectly jbacte of the upper part of 
the operculum i IcngW iessrthan one 4hird of height ; color of 
back ; iip^er raysi.^siijble the length of the Igwer. 

The Ventrals arise on a line with posterior, extremities, of the 
pectorals, and are five-rayed. 
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The Anal fin is situated just back of the origin of second 
dorsal ; as long again as high. 

The Caudal fin is quite deeply forked ; Ughtor colored than 
the other rays. 

The fin rays are as follows : P. 18 j V. 5 ; A. 26 ; 

n 17 * 


Fasiily XII. • 

GOBIOIDE^. 

« Phqlis. Artedi. 

Generic characters. LQUg^ equals ak(l closely ^et te^thjjhrm- 
ing but a single and regular range in ^ach (erminated 
behind^ in some species ^ by a longer and hooked tooth, 'The 
head is obtuse ^ the muzzle shof'tj arid (he forehead vertical; 
the intestines broad and/ short, 

P. subbifur catus. Nobis. The subbifurcated pholis, 

I have seen but a pingle* specimen of this fish ; it was found 
at an unusually lo^ tide among the sea-weed at Nahant, and 
brought. to ipejby my brother-in-law, Thomas M. Brewer, M. D. 

Specific characters. Dorsal fin extending to the tail ; filu’- 
ments upon the nostrils ; three dark colored bands passing from 
the eyes ; lateral line subbifUrcated, ^ 

Length, includiii§^ tail, five inches five ijnes^* depth across, 
on a line with tjne .anus, one inch ; bodj^^mwch compressed. 
General color of body, reddish brown i sey^yal lighter colored 
circular patches along itsupfW part, at the base,«f the dortal 
fin ; the spaces between the rings darke£*lhan the rest of the 
body, giving the appearance of bars. B3&y beneath the late- 
ral line, lighter colored; abdomen yelh)%isli white. Body 
smooth, scales very minute. Length of head, from tip of 
snout to posterior angle of the operculum, is to the whole 
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length of body as 1 to 3 ; above, brownish ; operculum and 
preopercutum yellow ; entire surface destitute of scales ; jaws 
somewhat protractile, ^rmed with.prominent, sharp teeth ; lips 
large and fleshy ; over nostfilesgi minute filament one third of a 
line in length cfrciimfilrence of eye, two lines ; from beneath 
eye, a broad black band, 'Crider at its base, crosses obliquely the 
operculum ; two other hands of the same color extend from 
behind eye backwards, in nearly a straight line, the distance 
of from one t© two fines. The lateral line commences just 
above the angle of the operculum, and, havihg extended two 
lines, suhbifiircates ; passing down in a gradual curve a little 
more than a line, it is continued in a straight course to the 
base of the caudal fin ; ^^’hile the tipper portion abruptly ter- 
mift^ites opposite the fourteenth ray of the dorsal. fin. 

The liorsaf An, c^hhmencing on 'a^ line with the posterior 
angle of ^the ofielculum, is cohjtinued^p the caudal fin ; the first 
five rays of this fin qjre shorter than the sixth ; the rays be- 
come again shorter as they approach the tail ; numerous black 
spots upon this fin : those larger upon the first five rays. 

The Pectorals three lines long, of a light color, with some 
darker shades, are rounded ; they ari^e on a line with the pos- 
terior angle of the operculum, and also the commencement of 
the dorsal fin. 

The Vcntrals arc sibiated two lines in Trqnl of pectorals ; 
rays nrd united tliroughout the greater portion of their extent ; 
extremities free. 

Anus situated two and a half inches from extremity of jaws. 

The Anal fin commences just half way. between tip of snout 
and extremity pf tail ; rts edge is dark colpred. 

The CHiudal fin % rounded : small dark'^iored spots upon 
this fin, as well as itpon ^pectorals. 

"The numlftft o( fih rays as fbHows : VD! 43 ; P. 13 ; V. 3 ; 
A. 30, 0.14* " 
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Mu^iaenoides. Lacepede. 

Generic characters. Head ^small, ^mzzle obtuse ; body 

elongated, smooth^ scales minute^ covered with a mkcous score- 
~ ■*. ' 
tio7i ; dorsal Jin extending the wl^ole length qf the back^ the 

rays simple; ventral jins vety small; teeth small, pointed, 

detached. , 

M. guttata. Lacepede. • The spotted Gunnel. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. iv. p. 183. 

Me Miirtrie’s Cwv. vol. ii. p. 176. 

Yarrell’a British Fishes, vol. i, j). 289, ct lig. 

This pretty little species, which is als© called abroad* butter 
Jishj^^ from the slime with which it is covered, is^oimd at low 
tide upon the beaches, beneath ston^S ajid i$Qa-weCd ; it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to retain in the hand lifter it is captured, on 
account of its slipperincss and agility. It is common at Na- 
hant, Holmes Hole, and probably along our entire soa-coast. 
I have found it in the stomach of the Anarrhicas lupus, 
and Coitus Virginianus,^^ and it is undoubtedly eaten by 
many other fishes. 

This fish is sometimes met with, twelve inches in length. 
It is of a yellowish brown color, presenting a waved appear- 
ance, with twelve or more ocelated black spots along the base 
of the dorsal fin, surrounded with a lighter circle. ^J.^hc lateral 
line pursues a straight course. Length of head, to whole 
length of body, as 1 to 5. small; pupils black ; irides 

bluish, with a beautiful red mig within. Mouth oblique when 
jaws are doused. Minute sharp teeth in each jaw. Back of 
angle of mouth, a brown band descends from eyes to throat. 

The Dorsal fin, which is but slightly raised above baejr, 
commences on a line above posterior angl^ of Sjterculum, and 
is continued fo tail, being composed oi jpinottS rays entirely 
concealed, save their points, by the mombr^-ne.. » 

The Pectoral fins are reddjsh, arising back* of posterior infe- 
rior single of gill-covers. 

9 
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The Ventral s are very small, situated in front of pectorals ; 
their outer rays spinous. 

The first two rays of Anal fin are spiaous. 

All the fins rather ligliter tolored than*the body of the fish. 
*The fin rays arg a» follows : D. 76; P. 11; V. 1-1; A. 
42 ^; C. 15. . • j 

This fish is said^to be dalen by the Greenlarfders, but I have 
never heard of its being iised for food in New England. 


Zoarctjs. Cifv. 

Qcnerfc charades. ^Body elongate^, covered with a mucous 
secretion; Ihc^d smiooth^ muzzle blunt ; ventral Jins situated 
before tl\e ^§vtora2^; dorat^, unal and caudal fins united ; all 
the Jms very ihUtf; vent.antefior ta the middlQ of the body, its 
situation marked by a tubercle ; teeth conical^ placed in a sin-- 
gle roio ;* branchiostegous rays 6. % 

Z. nnguillaris. Peck. The eeUshaped Blenny. 

Memoirs American Academy, vol. ii. ct fig. 

Trans. Lit. ct PiiilosQ|]ii. Soc. N: Y. vol. i. p. 375, et fig. 

Me Mnrtrle’s Ciiv. vol. iii. p. 177. * 

Although Dr. Mitchell called this, species labrosusf in his 
pfeper on thp Fishes of Nerv 'Xorkf read befofe the “ Lite- 
rtisy and PMlosophicdl /Society of ,Neio*Yorkj’^ in 1814, and 
Cimer has lotained thilS specific name in his Rcgiie Animal,^' 
still, as Peck, in 1794, wrote a gpod description of this fish 
under the uamc of Blennius anguillai is^'*^ and published his 
account, accompanied by a very respectable figure, in the 2d 
pai^t of the 2d vohipic of the Memoirs of the Afnerican Acad- 
emy of Arts aiijt Sdeiices,^’ in 1804, 1 should be doing injus- 
tiec to the ineaiory^f % distinguished naturalist, Were I not so 
regardful of his hontfr as to acknowledge the -priority of his 
deacriptioft, and tq attempt the establishment of his specific 
name. 
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This species, whi<Jh is incorrectly called by our fisherrueii 
sometimes attains the size of three and ^ Ii3.ll h3ot. dt 
is seldom met with in Boston market^ When young, its flesh 
is very sweet and palatable ; I have repeatedly had it upon my 
table. 

I improve the opportunity presented bf the possession of. a 
fine specimen, taken at , Prdtiinoetpwn, thirty-one inches in 
length, to draw iipithe following dcSoripticfn : 

Color, a yellowislf brown or fawn, sprinkled with darker 
patches; beneath* paler; front and ‘top of head, of a livid 
color; gill-covers lighter, bat rather dull, having a distinct 
dirty white ])and nearly two lines in width, running oblii|ncly 
from under and outer angle of eye to posterior edge of opercu- 
lum. Whole surface of fJsli, Avith the exception of head, cov- 
ered with innumerable minute d>P“8ke. depsessrdns. ‘ Head, 
large, resembling in its aspect ttlat of^§i body grad- 

ually tapering, and terminating in a poirlmd tail. liCngth of 
head to wholfe length of body as 1 to 5 ; width of back of 
head, greater than greatest depth of body. Upjier li/) project- 
ing beyond lower, very large and fleshy ; •projcoling over jaw 
nearly two thirds of an inch: under lip also (iiiUe fleshy, but 
much less so than the upper. 2^e(fth in jaws, large; those 
situated in back of jaw, sharper; a single rt^w tiom the outer 
angle of upper jaw the extbnt of four teeth ; then a double row 
of three teeth ; then, to life middle of jaw, a tow 6f three teeth 
deep ; the front teeth of this^ triple row are the largest itf ftic 
jaw. A singfe row of eight teeth from ©liter angle of lower 
jaw towards the middl^ ;« then a double row pf from four to six 
teeth to the middle of jaw. Numerous jarge teeth in throat ; 
tongue large, fleshy, smooth. Nostrils tubular, about half the 
distance between eyes and snout ; distance between eyes, equal 
to about one sixth the length of head. Pupils of eye black ; 
irides golden. The lateral /me commences shove operculum, 
at a distance in front of its posterior>'^jlle, equal* to the dis- 
tance between the eyes, and passing jd^t beyond posterior 
angle of operculum, makes a slight curve (fbsimivards, and then 
passes on towards posterior extremity of the body, in a straight 
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course ; a portion of this line is scarcely visible. All the fins 
are enveloped ip a fleshy membrane. 

The Dorsal fin, comjaeneing on the same plane with ven- 
trals, is continued to the tail ; previous to reaching the tail, 
however, about seventeen of its rays lose their fleshy portion, 
and exhibit only tHfeir sjanons bases. At the termination of 
these spinous rays, commeg^eiP the 

The Pectorals are broa(J, round at their extremities, and of a 
yellow color, inclining to brown at their Btaee. 

The Vcntrals are situated in frojit of pectorals, composed of 
' two, rays, but, being ^enveloped by a tough membrane, appear 
as if but one. 

Anus large, situated.#just in front of anal fin. 

The rays of the Anal and Gaudsll fins cannot be distinguished 
from 'each etlier, AbotH ojfe btindved rays can be counted of 
tjie anal fin, but the ra|j|S.of fleshy tail cannot be distin- 
guished. Both doraal and anal fins are of a greenish color, 
tinged with yellow. 

The fin rays, as far as practicable to be counted, are as 
follows: B. 6; P-,120; P. 19; V. 2; A. lOO. 

In a living specinren of this species, received March 27, 
1838, t\yenty-one inches ,in length, the color was a light sal- 
mon, mottk^ with irregular olive-colored blotches, darker 
towards the head. Head lighter qolored than in larger speci- 
mens : the two obUqup bands on, operculum, narrow and rather 
iifiU^tinct. Jn upiier jnw, ,the rpw p{ single teeth is six in 
number ; in lower jaw, the, single » row. oonfapne six also. 
Irides salmon colored. A considqrable number of mucous 
glands are quite obviousjipon head, back of, and beneath eyes. 
The lateral line is more perceptible than in msfture specimen. 
Body beneath,, white ; neck, flesh colored. 

The Dorsal 'fin almost white, salmon colored at its edge. 

The Pectoraiop of a true salmon color, lighter at their origin. 

The Ventrals, salniDt| oolored. 

The Anal is salmon colored at its edge, flesh colored at its 
base, with sey^n dietinct white blotches in its extent. 

Thi dorsal, pedtorid and anal fins are perfectly transparent. 
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In the stomach of this iish I found specimens of the foHow- 
ing shells, viz. : Buccinum wndatym^ Pusus corneus, and 
pleurotomarius ; Turbo Na^ica triseriata^ and con- 

solidata ; Bulla tritacea^ and T^llina sordida. 


AifARRmcsA#^ Mn. 

Generic characters. Bead smooth^ rounded in form^ muz- 
zle obtuse ; body ^onga\ed^ covered with minute scales ; dorsal 
and anal jins loyLgy dAst\nct from th& caudal ; no ventral Jins : 
teeth of two kinds-; tho%e %n front elongated^ curved^ pointed ; 
the others on the vornttr^ as also on the jaws^ truncafcd, or 
nightly rounded : hranchiostegous rays 6. 

A. lupus. L* The Wolf PisTt. Gat Pish. 

Pennant’s British Zoolo^, v8l;4ii.'p. ct fig. 

Strack’s plates, 21, iig. % 

Me Mtirtrie’s Cuv. voL ii. p. 177. . 

Yarrell’s Britisli Fishes, vol. i., p; 247, et %. 

Richardson’s Fauna, p. 95. ^ 

This ftrocions species is captured about rocky ledges at all 
seasons of the year, although greater numbers are taken in 
winter than at any other time. The cusk crocks, between 
Boston and Cape Ann, are a favorite resort of this fish. Its 
hideous appearance renders it an objeat of §uch disgust, that it 
is not unfrequently thrown away aSisoon as caught. By many 
of our fishermen, however, it is regarded as excellent food, and 
thought to be scarcely inferior to that of any of our fishes ; 
specimens weighing from five to ten pounds are very delicate 
when fried or boiled. I have ' had this fish upon my table : 
few fish are superior to it when broiled. 

My deser^tion is drawn up from a specimen- three feet in 
length, weighing fifteen pounds. Entire body covered with a 
slimy secretion. Color, a purplish hfdiwn, with transverse 
nearly black bars, passing from |Lbdomen high up on the dorsal 
fin ; beneath, lighter. Head large, flattened on top, blunt at 
snout. Length df head to entire length of bcpdy, as 10 to 36 ; 
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depth of head, nearly equal to its length. Eyes moderate in 
size ; irides yellow ; distance between eyes equal to one fifth 
the length of head. Jaios equ^,.. armed < with long, strong, 
pointed teeth ; in the back paft of lower « jaw, these teeth are 
very large and blunted tubol'cles ; on each side of roof of- 
mouth, teeth are large and prominent ; in the middle of roof a 
double ridge of tubercMs iSiiniiar to, btit larger than those on 
jaws, extending some distance back, looking like single teeth 
divided in their centre. Tongue Ikrge, ^fleshy, fuliginous. 
Lips loose, fleshy. 

The Dorsal fin, which is about the same hfeight throughout 
its whole extent, ariscfs on a line with the base of pectorals, 
and extends near to tail, appearing as if almost united to it, l^y 
the prolongation of the membrane of%fin. 

The lenglh'of Peotorals to, their height as 3 to 5 ; rays very 
large ; when cxgandedu fins are rounded in their outline. 

The Anal fin arises immediately back of the anus, which is 
very large, and terminates on a plane With • the dorsal ; in 
height, this fin is aboift one thitd that of dorsal. 

The Ctmdal fin indength less than one third its height. 

The fin rays arc as follows : D. 74 ; P. 20 ; A» 46 ; C. 16. 


Family XIII. 

tti 

PECTORALBS PEDICULATI. 

liOPHius. Lin. 

Generic chara6ters. Head very large, depressed; body 
slender, smooth, without scales; two dorsal Jins separated; 
pectoral fins hroatl and thick, somewhat resembling feet ; ven- 
tral fins small, placed i^eonsidci'ahly before the pectorals; teeth 
differing in size, numetmis, cojf.icai, sharp, curving backwards ; 
tongue broad ; branehinl cavities large, with only a small open- 
ing behind the pectoraLJins ; bwanchiostegous rays 6. 
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L. piscatorms. Lin. The Angler. Frog Fish. Sea Devil, 
(xoose Fish* . Wide Gab. 

Pennanfs liritiah Zoology, vpl. iii. ]05, et fig. 

Shaw’s Zool. vol. ii. fig.‘ 

Strnck’s Plates, x. 1. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. 4G4. 

Me Mnrtrie’s Cuv. voLil. 184. 

Yarrcll’s Britilsht Fishes, et fig. 

♦ 

Specimens of this, specie^ are yearly taken in Massachusetts 
Bay by our cod fishers ; with whom, it is generfilly known as 
the Goose fish^^^ although sometimes incorrectly called the 
Monk Jish.^^ 

A perfect specimen pf this loathsome looking iish was 
brought me by my oid friend, Capt. Nathaniel Blanchard, 
which he captured September %h, 1837, in Boston Bay. It 
measured forty-four inches in length, and thirty-five in 
breadth,, with the gape of the mouth nine inches in extent. 
As, at that time, I did not think of minutely describing 
each <rf our species, I was satisfied to compare it Avilh several 
descriptions, Avith which I found a perfect correspondence. 
Since then, I have becmjnable to procure, another s[jccimcn 
for description, nnd therefore copy Yarjrell’s account, which Is 
concise and very clear. 

“The number of fin rays is D. 111-12 ; P. 211; V. 5 ; A. 

8 ; C. 8. 

The head is Avide, depressed ; the mouth nearly as Avide as 
the head; loAver jaAV the longer, bearded or fringed all round 
the edge ; both jaws armed Avith numerous teeth of different 
length, conical, sharp, and curving iuAvards ; teeth also on the 
palatine bones and tongue ; three elongated, unconnected fila- 
ments on the upper part of the head ; tAvo near th^ upper lip, 
one at the nape, all three situated in a depression on the mid- 
dle line; eyes large, irides broAvn, pupils black; pectoral fins 
broad and rounded at the ed^, wide at the base ; branchial 
pouches in part supported *by |the six branghiostegous rays. 
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Body narrow compared with the breadth of the head, and 
tapering gradually to the tail ; vent about the middle of the 
body ; the whole fish covered with a loose skin. 

Color of the whole upper surface of the body uniform 
brown; fin membranes darker; unde* surface, of the body, 
ventral, and pectoral fids' white ; tail dark brown, almost 
black.’’ 

By the motion of the filaments witl^ which the head of this 
species is furnished, it is supposed toj allure within its reach 
smaller species upon which it voraciously feeds. That it 
however sometimes seizes large and powerful fishes, we learn 
from Pennant, '\Vho says it is so highly regarded by the fisher- 
men on the coast of Scarborough, being ^supposed by them to 
be a great enemy of the dog fish, that it is set at liberty when- 
ever taken i. and he adds in a note, “ the bodies of these fierce 
and voracious fish are often found in the stomach of the Fish- 
ing .frog.” « . ’ , 


Chironeotes. Cut. 

Generic characters. Four rays on the head, as in Lophhis ; 
the first of which is. slender, and ficequehtly terminating in a 
t\(ft; the S'ucceeding &nfis, augmented by a membrane, are 
sometimes m uch enlarged, and at others, united into a fin. 
The body and head are comptessed ; the mouth cleft vertically : 
the only opening of the hrdnehue, which arc furnished with 
four rays, is a canal, and a small hole behind the pectorals ; 
the dorsal occupies nearly the whole length of the back. The 
entire body is frequently provided with cutaneous appendages ; 
there are four h'anchice ; the natatory bladder is large, and the 
intestine moderate, and without coeca. These fishes, by filling 
their ensrmay,s stomachs with air, are enabled to expand their 
belly like « balloon ; on land, three pairs of fins enable them to 
creep almost like small quadrupeds, the pectorals, from their 
position, performing the fiincttbns of hind feet, and thus they 
live oi4 ofy>ater for 4wo ^ thrsp days. 
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C. laevigatus. Ciiv. T^e smlooth Chironectcs. 

, Trans. Lit et Piiiload^h. Soc. fi^. ix. pi. iv. 

Several specimens of this fish were sent me from Holmes 
Hole, by Dr. Yale all of th^Very small. From the largest 
individual, I have drawn up the following description : 

Length one and a quaA^ inc*b4?if. Body very much com- 
pressed upon the sides, taip^ring frdm the head, where it is high- 
est, to the tail. Colpr a^-dull \vhitej) With irregularly distributed 
dark brown blotches, or partially fornied longitudinal bands, 
which are margin<?d wi^ a dear whit^ : clear white spots 
upon the abdomen. Mouth vertical, very Isy^e. Eyes mode- 
rate in size. Jaxos with numerous very a^inute teeth. A dark- 
colored flexible ray in front ^f, bet\ycpn‘.the qjy’es, with a 
slight filament sii^endpd from its extI3^^lity \ back of this, a 
larger, stoutgr ray, with a membrane attached p9steriorly ; thisi^ 
ray also supports a filament. Very slight cutaneous appen- 
dages bencafli ihq lower jaw. 

The Dorsal nearly half an inch lon^^ variegated by the con- 
tinuation upon it of the black bjotohes upon the body. 

The Pectorals stout, ^abou%ii»ne fourth of an inch long, color 
of the dorsal. ^ ^ 

The Yentrals in front of the pect;p];aj|s, colored like other 
fins. • « ^ 

The Anal straight at th§<«:^9mity. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 11 ; P. 8 ; V. 4 ; A. 6 ; C. 6. 


Batrachus. Bloch. 

Generic characters. The head horizontally flattened, broader 
ihan the kodiy ; the mouth well cleft ; operculum and auhoper- 
culurn spinous { six branchial rays ; the venttAls y,arapw, in- 
serted under thedhraat, and formed of but three rays, the first 
of which is elongated and widened; pectorals supported by a 
small arm, the result of the Mongdtum of the carpal hones- 
The first dbrsal short, cmd mipjfsrtM byfthree Ojmnous 
10 
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the second is soft and longj as well as that of the anus^ which 
corresponds ' to it *7^ lifs are frequently furnished with 
filaments. Those which have dissected, present a stomach 
resembling an oblong sac, and short intestines, but there is no 
coecnm,. The fore part of^ the natatory bladder is deeply bi- 
furcated. They keep them^f^ hidden 'in the sand,^ to sur~ 
prise thdr prey, like the Loj^ius, wounds inflicted 

hy the spines are reported liqngeroiis.^ ^ ^ 

B. variegaias. Sit^iOr. '^The Toad Pish. 

Journal Acadenyiy Nat. Scieij^cs, PtfU. toL ui, p. 398. 

To Dr. YalC; >am indebted for tWo fine specimens of this 
species, from Hole. He informs me, they are gene- 

rally found Jn ponds andtii^ocfcs" connected with the sea in 
tnnddy warter : m winter, th\y‘are c^titred through the ice 
"in spearing ce^; sftid die not used for fopd. Bach of these 
specimens was eletf^li ^inclies in length. yellowish ; 

entire sjirfacp of the head, sides and zAdomerf marbled with 
black ; the he^ so cTobely dottS^f as to appear almost black ; sides 
irregularly undulated ; abdomen less Closely marked. All the 
fin^banded with black ftnes. ^SSfole oTitfiobody enveloped with 
a copious visoid secretion, whi6h*flows from numefbus milcous 
gores bVery where diArfcltl!i5(l?*bdhe2tth each eye, are eight very 
distinct glands : they are also oWterved upon the opercula. Head 
very much compressed: its lierfgllWaiJd breadth equal. Body 
much narrower than the head ; graduallV tapering from the base 
of the pectorals to a short distance back of the anus, beyond which 
it becomes very much compressed. Operculum armed with 
three distinct spines, the upper most prominent : cheeks protu- 
berant. Diameter, "of the eye three lines ; pupds black ; irides 
gtrldeik: over the middle of each •eye is situated a l^e fleshy 
ftppendage.whtohr hangs down over the eye, and, just before 
this, a vary small appenikige. ^louth very large ; lips fleshy ; 
on the chin (our smalbfleshy appendages ; directly beneath these, 
Vwo sntfiUer ones ; with these latter, three larger 

a^qjdag«% On iarger oa^ at the angle 
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of each jaw. Lower jaw longer than the upper : a single row of 
strong conical teeth in each jaw ujpon its sides ; with more than 
one row in front of the jaw. Teeth on the vomer. To'ii^ue small. 
Branchial aperture as Avide as the base of the pectorals. The 
lateral line^ Avhich is studded with very distinct mucous pores 
throughout its whole extent^ agrees just back ef thC upper spine 
of the operculum, ai\d fittis livnljarly a stfaight* Course lifgh up 
on the back to thi till. ^ » 

The first Dorsal iin is quite sKfiall^ and prises just back of the 
head : it is composed of tlirel spinoq^ rays, of which the second 
is longest. ^ ^ 

The second Dotsal commences'flTirectly behind the fii*st, and 
terminates just in front of thp tail* it >s iJeauti fully marked 
Avith seven broad, gblique blaek bands : tW§ fin, at its posterior 
extremity, is one third le|§ hig;Ji^tfid.n at middle. ’ 

The Pectorals originate^ at tli© lower edge of the braiicJiial 
opening. The fleshy portion* of Sindf Kfrsprinkled with 
irregular marluing^ like the ht^d*: fhe^ays of these fins are 
crossed transversely hy stx Ihtwupted black bands, those at 
the base being the liawwest. * > • v * * 

The, Ventral fins originate so^e dista^iiSe in front of the pecto- 
rals ; thejr are composed ^f *<hite rayij the ceflltre is large, ex- 
ternally fleshy, falciform. # t ^ * 

The Anal fin commences mAer fiti-ther back than th« dor- 
sal ; it is marked wi^h seven oblique bllwfl^ bswids. The fleshy 
extremities of this fin, like thoeoof th^ second dorsal, arofree, 
and present a digitated appearanCfe. • 

The Caudal .fin has five upinterrupted transverse dafic bands, 
the two at base, narrower thsui tho olhcr^ 

The fin rays are as follows : B. 3 ; J), 3, 25 ; P. 16 ; V. 3 ; 
A. 24 ; C. 14.' * * 

The* specimens from which Le Sueur desdilbed this species, 
as being found at Egg Harbor, N. J., Avere much imatier than 
those I have secn^ being lest fhan sifk inches : in some Sinim- 
portant respette, hi^ description ' differs from the appearance of 
my specimens, an account nf ivhMl.js here psesented the 
ichthyologist Avill at oilcs 'par^ii^^*Mit- thfey might very Matu- 
lally he produced by difference of age and locality. 
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•Family XIV. 
LABRDIDES. 


LabAjs. Lin. > 

Generic cluijacters. Body, covered with large 

fhin scales : a single dorsal jin^ extendi^^ nearly the whole 
length of the hack ; fart ofjhexay^ spfnous, the otfiers flexible ; 
behind^ the point of each ^inoito rf^y 'a ^hort membranous jila-- 
ment : lips large and fleshy ; teeth conspicuous^ conical^ sharp ; 
Qheek and operculum covered 'with scales ; preoperculum and 
operculum 'loithout^^scrratioThe or spindb. 

L. Amei'icaii^i^ Blocfi^ ^autog. Black Fish, 

Trans. Lit el iTiilosoplL^oc. ll. Y. p. 391), et fig. 

Although a oiiiy haye passed since this spe- 

cies was brought int<aitoSl|dbsacliiisetts Bay, it is nvfw taken along 
a large . poriiom of the. coas^« ,.A.t Plyaaoiith ami Nahant, at 
some seasons, \t is fouiid in no incpneiderable numbers, and is 
frequently caught fntyia the Mdges leading from Boston. 
From one gf t*teae bridge^ a tpe^finfem was, taken a few years 
since, weighing eVeven I)ounds tiild three quarters. The Bos- 
ton market is for tlwmost part supplied, however, by Well- 
fleet. 1 am iiiformq4 in 1836 threq^ smacks were con- 
stantly employed in the harbor of Boulh Wellfleet, in the 
tautog fishery, from April to November, and that it was a 
profitable occupation ta those engaged in it. *Large numbers 
arc carried from thig kitlsr ^lac^ to New York. At New Bed- 
ford, 300 pounds of fresh tautog have been sold by a single 
market-boat m a day. This fish is also pickled at the last 
plateyfLiid may^ilb *kept in a weak brine foi> a long tktie. In 
this state, Shey are considered hy. epicures a great delicacy. 
Mr. Henry Blood, of New Bedlhrij, infoiras me^ that ’a speci- 
men of this fish was taken in Rochester hafbor, which weighed 
ihufteen pounds and (hi^i^unces. The largest individual of 
which r have any wgigbed* sixteen pounds. 
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This species varies considerably in its markiags ; generally, 
however, it is of a bluish black above, diversified with bands 
and blotches, mottled with rfarfeet spots towards the abdomen. 
Abdomen whitish. 

Body regularly arched ^rom the tip of the snout tp the ex^ 
tremity of the dorsal fin. Legpth of the h^ad .tP the posterior 
angle of the operculum, .about qjje fourttttjic length bf. the body, 
including the tail. Head naked, save a» p^tch of sneall sc^es 
upon the upper part of the operculum, and a vertical band of 
similar scales^upon the preeperculurh, just back of the eyel^ 
Lips large aJiA fleshy ; jaws witli a singje row qf strong conical 
teeth, those in front, largest; teeth in4ha pharynx. Nostrils 
double, sinajl, above and the antoripj: angle of eye. 

jByes circular ; pupiW blue blao](; yides sil^er)%'' dugky after 
death ; diameter of the eye equ£d^to half ihe ditstaqce between 
eyes. The laterah lin$ prises jjist .^bove tho. operculum, and 
curves with the body. f 

The Dorsal fin arises oa a line witjj -the pedtoralf ; the first 
seventeen rays tegninate in naj£ed<^]jines,^ at tfldibase af ^hick 
are small floating, fleshy tentacula ; th^^sterlor fleshy rays of 
this fin arc nearly as high again as , tb^B spinous rays ; fin ex- 
tends tp within a shqrt distaivbe of the talk gaje of the rays 
with scales. ^ 

The Pectorals commence ji^Lin front of the posterior angle 
of the operculum ; of the color of the abdomen, rounded at the 
extremity. Length to height asj. to 3. 

The Yentrals are situated a short distance back of the anc- 
* • 

torals; above, dark colored ; beheath^vlbite; length abput one 
third their height.' The out^ spAu)us. 

The Anal fin arises opposite the sixteenth spinous ray of the 
dorsal fin, and terminate# on the some plane with that fin ; the 
three firsUrays are spinous^ <fiii longer than high. 

The Caudal i«i is evemat its extremity ; length of the fin 
one third gscater than its haighl 

The fin rays are as foUbws : D. 28 ; P. 15 •; V. 6 ; A. 11 ; 
C. 16. . 
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Crevil^^us. Cuv. 

* * * 

Generic characters. The Crenilabri have all the external 
and internal ch(ttacters of the true Labri, but are distinguished 
from them ^ the dtbnticulation the idge of the pfeopercu- 
lum, 'They are ^efterhlly a VitHle d^bptr also in the body com- 
pared %oith their Idkgth ^ 

fl. hurgatU ftchoepp# The Conner, Slue Penck, ChogseU 
' * ' ' # 

Trails. TAi, et Philci&ifph. Soc. N. Y. {S 402. ' 

^^Prom the middle of June ttntil l^ptember, this i§ a very 
common* spedles ki our, It is tadeen along our whole 

sea4)oard] not ^y tfy the fisihefttiiGfh’s iiq^s in nl^riads, but by 
the iieedy.and destitute ffqm%ur Wharves and bridges, and is 
an excellbnt fish for the fable. 

The colors of this Ip^cieS vary bxceedin^y; thus, in the 
iSime €^ep o? t^ie net, i^ovne'^afli faldsn §f a deep bluish color ; 
others, spotted ovtrfjlfeir entiffe surface "with yellowish spots ; 
and others, alnlost of ifk unifibnA rust dolor. 

My description is drawtt up frotti a specimen nine inches in 
length. jQo^ above, rusty ; sides, spotted over their whole 
surface with lighter colored spote than the ground of the back ; 
abdomen of a bluish. xV^bite oolOr, with sparse spots. Loxver 
part of the gill-covers, together wMi-^he thrOafr, and ventral and 
anrtl fins, blue. Deptl\ of the body across base of the ven- 
trafs, exclusive of tRcf dorsal fhi, rather more than two inches. 
Length of the head inghetf, 'slightly flattened on its top ; 
a perceptible convetity back of the neck, in ftont of the dorsal 
fin. Preoperculum Stiely ddnticuWtefJ hpon its posterior edge ; 
a fleshy prolongation at thO^posfefidV angle of the eperculum. 
Between, and in front of the irrcgfllrf bhiish lines, ap- 
pearing like hieroglyphics, moaefstmngly ilwrlosd than on the 
neck. Diameter of the eye, one line less than the distance 
between the eyes ; pupils black ; hides silvery. Jaws equal, 
and with numerous teeth ; those fti front larger, recurved ; teeth 
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also on the pharynx. The lateral line distinct, of a darker 
rust color than 4he sides, ciwC^ng jary slightly with fhe body 
until just before the termirjation of the dorsal fin, when it sud- 
denly curves '•do\vnwardB two lineS; and th^n passes straight to 
the tail. 

The Dorsal fin arises on# a line with^tbe*]ieg[terier angle of 
the operculum, and t^iainate^wUhu^ about an inch^of the tail: 
It has about eighteen strong rays# Ae spin^ of which prpject 
at their tips the upper portion .ef thek aenneoting membrane 
is free, giving the appearance of filaments ; the eleven lastr^ays 
are membranous. The spindjs mye jmfiually , increase til 
height to the membranous rays, whiph are still more elevated. 

The Pectorals arise on a line with dorsal ; their height 
tp their length is as 2 to 1. . 

The Ventjrals are situatedkluipjkp^ the pectcfrals ; the first ray 
spinous. ♦ # 

The Anal fin its first thregtrays spinpus; *it^ length to 
its height as 2 to 1« . ^ ^ . 

The Caudal fin, is nearly eypn at the tip ; its rays Qum third 
longer than high. ^ ♦ . . « ^ 

The fin rays ajre as follows : 3* 5 ; Di 18-11 ; P. 15 ; V. 6 ; 
A. 12; C. 16. ^ ^ 
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Family XV* 
fistularidAb. 


FisraCfARiA. E!i>. 

Generic cfiaracteisu A single dossah most of wkich^ as well 
ns of the anal, is compq;sed of simple rays. The intsrmaxil- 
laries and the lower jaw arq armed^ with small teeth. From 
the two lobes ofJh% sandpi pf*osaeds a filament which is some- 
times as long *as the body. The tube of the snout is very 
long and d^ressed, the natatowy l^kL^der excessively small^ 
and the sdtles invisible. 
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* F.* serrata, Blmh. Tke TehoLoca-pipe Fish- 

Although RiehAidson* in hw “ observes that the 

Fistularia tahacoaria frequents fhfe coast oT the United 
States,’’ it must be exceedingly rare in the waters which bor- 
der New England J a* I have' neither ihet with one myself, nor 
h^rd brine’s being eeen by any indiridual whose accuracy 
could be relied upom Itliffardson also iferaarks, that the “ F. 
^errata freqnehta the West Indfes' ^lnd the sCa of Brazil.” 
Cuvier, in the "hotes to hf^' “ Regne Animal^^ refers to Cates- 
fcy’s plates fof<a figwe ht fhisVpecies ; he could not infer, from 
this figure, that the ^pecifts \vas the “ serrata^^ unless he had 
also received a sp^cindembf the fish, and concluded it was the 
only Fistularia found upon the coast of the United States. 
Catcsby’s figure is repr^entcd "fwft dorsal fins. 

Tho specimen before me was SQnt several years since to this 
city by l3f. *Yala^ who ]#dhured it at ‘Holmes Hole! It is still 
in a state of fine pxeservation, and belongs 1» the cabinet of the 
^ Boston Society of Nat|ird Hislof/.” It has not the spots upon 
its sides which ate possessed by the* tdhaccaria : nor does it 
agree with the figure^f that*-specins ift Rees’ Encyclopedia ; 
Sonnini’s Buffon ; Strack’fi Plates ; or Shaw’s, Zoology : but in 
the fifth volume of Shaw’s Zoqlogy, the author observes, a 
vailcfty has been desgpibed by Dr. Bloch, in which this part” 
(inferring to the fail) “ was double, and the snout serrated.” 
A figure of the tail of this varw^ty, as he calls it, is also repre- 
sented by Shaw. This is undoubtedly our^fish ; and, although 
I have no means of ascertaining what the “ serrata'^ is, having 
neither Bloch nor any i other wevk on ichthyology, which 
speaks of it, yet, looking at seriated intermaxillaries, and 
lateral line', I have^nb thst^fie species befere me is that 

fish. Dr. Yale wrile s me is nSt often found. 

My specimen is ten inches in length. Upper part of the 
body, of a reddish brown colbr; a nt!ir#w*bftrfsh band upon the 
sides, through the centre of which, rlins the lateral line Which 
commences just above the ftisterior pottion df tHe operculum, 
and runs obliquely backwards about an ilich, tl!Cn*appr(humat- 
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ing that of the opposite side, runs a straight course an inch and 
a half ; then passes down upon the ^ide. At first, this line is 
cpiite indistinct, but more prominent towards the posterior half 
of the body ; it becomes a sensible ridge, which, back of the 
dorsal, is cpiite strongly > sedated! Abdomen lighter colored 
than the back : throat white. Entire length of the head, from 
the tip of the snout to posterior ^xtrenjity of the yitermax- 
illaries, nine inches. . T^uhe df a hard, consistence, 

strongly serrated laterally upon its upper *^rtion, and less dis- 
tinctly above and bcneiith : wider than deep : width jrtst in 
front of the eyes, three quarters of an inch ; at the angle of 4A\e 
jaws, half an inch. Vertical gape ojP the jnonth, l^gilf an inch : 
jatos armed with numerous small teeth ; lower jaw longer than 
the upper, with a protuberance at the^ chin. Gill-covers per- 
fectly smooth, with a serrated portion ^above them, three quar- 
ters of an inch in extent. » . . 

The Dorsal fin' ia triangular,, sdbHs Qotdr as' the abdomen; 
situated upon the posterior thifd of.the body. ,, * 

The Pectorals are situated a ciuartor, of an inch back of the 
operculum ; their lengfth td^l^eif height* i^ sm 1 to 3. 

The Ventrals are twef and indlief Cf the pectorals, 

very small ; half of an inch Ibh^; cblqf hf the Abdomen, 

The Anal, similar in form £o jih'o^rsal, is directly opposite 
that fin. * ■ 

The Caudal is^ deop^y forked, hoin^ nearly an inch wide ^ 
between the lobes |it the extfemitieSj jyhen they are expanded. 
Directly from the centre ^f thia fin, as ^f it were a ccmtyiuation 
of the lateral line, * proceeds a slrgns filament njne inches in 
length, jointed at its cpno^encement like some of »the Gorgo- 
niae^ which becomes exc^eedi|igly delifa^te at its termination. 
From its base, another y^y nunute* filament firises. 

The fin rays are as follows.; 14 ; P. 16 ; V. 6 ; A. 14; 
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ORDER II. 


MAtACO>TERT,G^ AB|5 oMINALES. 


Famti/Y 

CYPRINTOiE. 


* C^PRifriJs. Liti. 

Generic characters. Bod'^ covered toith large scales ; a 
gle^ongcUed dorsal Mps flesj^y ; mouth small; teeth in 
ihe pharynx^ hut nof,e jaws hranchiostegofus rays 3 . 

. ' X ^ ' 

C, ^uratu^^ Trie golden Carp. 

t^Aa(lf%9i1tish ^^ag'y, vok iil p. 327. 

Yarreir^^iiitislL Fiahe% vol. i..3l5 et fig. 

This specie^ ffe^so 'thaf, cfid itbt this report con- 

template a description of every fish known to inhabit our 
•waters, I should pass it * b^, after havihg' merely included it in 
my cdtaloguc. It ‘is found in a number of ponds in the 

vicinity^^of Boston,* connected' with thie cpuntry seats, bearing 
perfectly weH the rigoi*Srf)f cur winters, ahd breeding in great 
mmlbers. I have seen then\ at Bfftakline, Cambridge and 
Brighton ; from the latter plkcf/ thje specimens before me 
Avere received, tSrou^ thb politeness of tny friend Samuel 
Downer, Jr. 

The following appearances are presented : Fortn oblong ; 
body slightly arched ficm the occiput to the commencement of 
the dorsal fin, and then gradually curved to the termination of 
that fin. Color, a bright orange o#the upper part of the body ; 
lighter upon the sides white beneath. Scales large, exhibit- 
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ing several striae, and, under the microscope, a great number of 
very minute points or granulations, giving a rough feel to their 
surface. The number of the scales in an oblique direction, 
from the origin of the dorsal fin to the abdorhen, is ten. The 
lateral line^ which is very distinct anj^ nearly straight, passes 
through the seventh jow of scales. Letigth of the head, one 
fifth the length of the body, flattonecL between the €ye»: eyes 
moderate in size ; piipils black ; irides silvery ; diameter of the 
eye equal to half tlie distance between the eyes. Mmith small ; 

toothless ; upper jaw the longer* Nostrils large. Sub- 
orbitar and opercular surfaces,# golden f the Icgier covered with 
delicate striae. 

The Dorsal fin »arises on the antorior half of the body, as 
long again as high : the first* two r^ys are sj)iuous ; the first, 
very short and slightly roughened behind ^ the second, large 
and strongly serrated behind^ 

The Pectorals arise in front of ‘the dersrd fi^b ® distance 
equal to half their length ; their length eq«^ to one sixth their 
height! * ^ 

The Ventrals are situated uifdet ant^rioi portion of the 
dorsal fin, at the posterior thir^ of ihe ^^torals ; their length 
to their height as 2 to 7. . * . 

The Anal fin is higher thanribn^ ; its first rayg are spi- 
nous, serrated behind, resembling those of .the dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is limated- it» depth at the base to its length 
as 6 to 9. * . , ’ 

The fin rays are^ JbHowa : D. 15 ; P. 15 ; V. 9 ; A- 17 ; 
C. 18. * • ' 

The appearances of this species in colbr, forms of its fins, and 
many other particulars, ^eedingly by domesti<;ation. 


Oatostomus. • Xe *^udi|r. 

Generic character^. Baof§ loith a single jin : gill merti- 
hranes three rayed ; head av>d operciila smooth ; jatos toothless 
and retractile ; mouth heneedh the snout ; lips plaited, lohed, 
carunculated, suiiabla for sucking. Throat with pectinated 
teeth. 
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C. Bostoniensis. Le Sueur. common Sucker, 

Memoirs of An^rfcaii Academy of Ar^ and ^ciences, vol. xxi., et fig. 

Journal Academy Nit. Sciences, Phil. vol. i et fig. 

■ ♦ • 

This species was described by P^eft, in the “ Memoirs 
of the Americcm A^adeumfif Art% and Sdences^^^ and quite 
well figured as tfie “ Oyprinus cato'stomus^^ of Foster. In 
the excelkht monograph (rf the genua Catostomus^^ contained 
in the first valume of the “ Journal of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sndilr ddscrihee and figures this fish with 

the specific name of “ Bostoniensis.’^ In the spring and 
autumn, it is not unfreqcieatly^ found in the Boston market ; and 
in*a mild winter^, they niay ba*«^met with s^t almost any time. 
They are generally taken in Charles River at Watertown, and 
sometimes attain the Avcight of five pminds. But little value 
is attached to them by the fishermen, and not unfrequently 
they are thrown ajeay for want of demand, v If'hey are occa- 
sionally brought ifito \h£ city by the. cartload, and palmed off 
upoa the igaorant, ^ 

fThe specimen brf<J4 hie is 4fteen inches in length. Body 
subcylindrical. Color of the back a slight brown, darker 
towards .the head, which is nearly olive colored ; sides of a 
reddish brown, presenting a beaiitiful metallic lustre'; beneath, 
white. Scales on the anteriof portion of the body much i^aller 
than upon the posterior. Length of the hgadto the entire length 
of the body including the fail as b to 1^; head perfectly smooth ; 
rows of mucous ])ores are seeii on the back of the head, and 
above and beneath the hyes. Eyes moderate in size, circular ; 
pupils bkek ; hides golcjen ; dis*imcf<bptween the eyes equal to 
one quarter tjie length of the head, Vheri the jaws are closed. 
Mouth small ; lips corru^itqd ; jaA^s destitute of teeth. Oper~ 
Cilia golden. Nostri^\^\si in* frpnt of the eyes ; double ; anterior, 
larger and circuUir ; posterior, narrower ^d transverse. The 
lateral lincy which is composed of ^ixty-four scales, commences 
back of the anterior portion of the operculum, and curving 
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slightly downwards, assumes nearly a straight course, which 
is continued to the base of the caudal rays. 

The pectoral, ventrab and anal fins are reddish. The dor- 
sal and caudal are of a dark brown. 

The Dorsal fin arisen back of (he middle of the body, and is 
rather longer than high. * 

The Pectorals commence just behind the Ifrahdhial opening ; 
their height to their length as 2 to. 1. * 

The Ventrals arise on a line opposite the naidjdle of the dor- 
sal fin, and are in length to their height as 1 to 3. 

The Anal fin, which is rather rounded than pointed, is in 
length to its height as 1 to 2. I’he anusiie at the origin of the 
anal fin. " * 

The Caudal fin is deeply forked* ; and its depth at extremity 
is to its depth at its base as 2 to 1. • 

The fin rays are as follows: D. 13; P. 18 ; V. 10 ; A. 9 ; 
C. 18. 

♦ 

C. tuberculatiis, Lc Sueur. The homed tSucfcer. 

Journal 'Academy Nat. Sciences, Pliil. vol, i. p. 93. 

Of this species; described by Le* Sue\TT from specimens ob- 
tained in Pennsylvania, I have seen but two individuals, which 
were taken at Watertown Avith the preKfceding species. I am in- 
formed it is not an uncommon fish in the ponds of various 
parts of this State and* New Hampshire, aitd that it is called, 
very incorrectly however, the ^^HarbeV^ 

• A specimen, fomteen inches in length, presents tfie follow- 
ing appearances. Greatest depth rather less than one and a 
half inches ; width across the body from the commencement of 
the dorsal fin about three inches. This species is readily dis- 
tinguished from the C. Bostotlfie%i>8iSy^ our most common 
sucker, by its bmng less elongated^ deeper ; and by the 
gibbosity of the nape of the neck ; and from all other species, by 
the tubercles on its snout. Color above, dark brown ; sides yel- 
lowish ; beneath white. Scales large, with golden reflections, 
and distinct radii. Length of the head, two inches four lines ; 
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above livid ; sides, of a dull white. Between the eyes and the 
snout, four prominent horns 014 each side ; the upper anterior the 
largest, being two lines in height ; the upper posterior the small- 
est. Beneath the first tubercle, a smaller is seen, and directly 
behind it, a third, nearly as larg^ as the first : these three first 
form a triangle. Just above the lliird tiibercle, and in front of 
the upper antefios angle of the eye, and between the nostrils and 
the eye is a fourth tubercle smaller than the others. £/i/es very 
small ; pupil surrounded by a red ring. Nostrils double. 

Mouth sntall, lunated. Back rises suddenly on the nape of 
the neck, leaving a sensible depression before it. 

The Dorsal fin arises upon the anterior half of the body ; its 
height one third less than its length. 

The Pectoralfi are reddish, with brown tips ; length equal to 
one thipd their height. 

The Centrals of the same color, and same length as the pec- 
torals. 

The longest rays o£ the Anal fin more than one third higher 
than the length of the fin. 

The lower Iqbq -^f the tlaudal fin slightly longer than the 
upper. 

The fin rays are as follows; D. 15 ; P. 16 ; V. 9 ; A. 10 ; 
C. 22. 

I have no doubt that this is the “ tuberculatus^^ of Le Sueur. 
He describes his specimen as having but three tubercles. This 
was owing undoubtedly to the smallest tubercle having fallen 
olF, which I find is the case \^ith one on onorside of the speci- 
men before me, without leaving the slightest mark to point its 
location. 


C. nigricans, Le*Sueur. The hlack Sucker. 

Journal AcMemy Nat Sciences, vol. i. p. 102. 

By tlje kindness of Mr. H. Erastus Clap, of Walpole, I re- 
ceived, ill May, 1838, eight beautiful fresh specimens of this 
species, which enabled me to test its goodness at my own ta- 
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ble, besides supplying several of my friends, who agreed with 
me, that, although its flesh was rathpr dry, it was much prefer- 
able to that of the “ BostoniensisJ*^ The largest of these 
specimens was twenty inches in length, and weighed three 
and a half pounds. From a specimen fifteen inches in length, 
the following description is made, as being more nearly like 
the specimen from which Le Sueur drew ujj his description, 
than the lai’ger specimens. ^ 

Color of the back, black ; sides reddish yellow, with black 
blotches ; beneath, white, with golden reflections. Scales 
moderate in size. Head quadrangular, one fifth the length of 
the fish ; top of the head of a deeper black than the body. 
Eyes moderate, oblong ; pupils, black ; irides golden. Mouth 
large ; corrugations of the lips vacy large, particularly those of, 
the lower lip. The laten'al line arising back of the operculum, 
on a line opposite the centre of the eye, makes a very slight 
curve downwards, and then pursues nearly a straight oourse to 
the tail ; it is composed of sixty scales. Back^ between the 
head and dorsal fin, roimdefl. . 

The Pectoral, Ventral and Anal ^s are reddish. 

The Caudal and Horsal. blackish. 

The Dorsal fin in height is equal to two thirds its length. 

The third and fourth rays of the Anal fin, which are longest, 
extend a little on to the rays of the caudal fin. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 13 ; P. 18 j V. 9 ; A. 8 ; 
C. 18. 

In two of the eight specimens, there were but twelve rays 
in the dorsal fin. 

In larger specimens than that just described, the back is not 
black, but, together with the sides, is of an olive brown color ; 
in others again, the back is neither black nor olive brown, but 
reddish, like the sides ; in some specinlens, a longitudinal band 
of a deeper red than the rest of the %ide, runs the whole length 
of the fish, just beneath the dark-colored back. The golden 
tints reflected from the opercula, and the scales along the 
entire sides of this species, give it a very brilliant appearance. 
It is known by the common name of “ Black Sucker,^^ 
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C. gihhosus. Le Sueur. The gibbous Sucker. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. p. 93, et fig. 

I have never met with this species, which Le Sueur “ dis- 
covered in the river Connecticut, near Northampton, where it 
is called Chub ^u^ker,^^ and therefore extract his description, 
from the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. ’ ' 

Back elevated in front of the dorsal fin, which is almost as 
high as broad, and rounded; anal fin bilobated. Head 
nearly as high as long ; snout short, roundish ; tail straight ; 
caudal fin semi-lunated, lobes roundish, the inferior one longer 
than the upper ; scales very much crowded transversely a short 
distance from the opercula, but more developed on the rest 
of the body ; the color of the back is a deep blue, with golden 
reflectioits ; pectoral^ ventral and ofltal fins of ^ fine reddish 
orange color ; caudal fin tinted with carmine and violet ; dor- 
sal fin bluish green ; abdominal scales re^ at their base ; lateral 
line hardly perceptible ; hWiy marked with'four or five faint 
transverse bands. Length of specimen eldven inches. 

P. 16 ; D. 17 ; V. 9 ; A. 9; C. 18 rays. 

Dr. Mitchell’s description of the ‘ Cyprinus oblongus^ ap- 
proaches to this ; but there are important characters in my 
species, not noticed in that of the former, which . preclude a 
conclusion that they are the same; therefore, as the matter 
now stands,’! must consider the above a nondescript.” 


LeucisctJs. Klein. 

Generic characters. The anal fin shorty as well as the dor- 
sal^ but without strong ra^s at the com/mencement of either ; 
no barbules at the mouth. 

L. crysoleucas. Mitchell. The New York Shiner. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y, vol. p. 459, 

Fauna Boreafi-Americana, p. 123. 
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This quite common species in the ponds throughout the 
State, is taken with the Pomotis vulgaris^"^^ Pei'ca Jlaves- 
ec/is,” '' Esox reticulatus,^^ and Pimelodus ncbulosus.^^ It 
has been described by Mitchell, who does not, however, men- 
tion its general size, nor the proportion of its several parts 
compared to each other. The following description is drawn 
up from a living specimen of average size : lienglh of the fish, 
from the tip of the snout to the extremity of the tail, six and a 
half inches ; width across the body, on a line with the base of 
the ventrals, two inches ; length of the head to the posterior 
angle of the operculum, one inch and three lines. General 
color, a beautiful golden ; top of the head and back, black ; 
gill-covers a brighter yellow than the sides; prcopcrcnliun less 
brilliant than the operculum. Head above somewhat depressed; 
eyes, two and a half lines in diameter ; pupils black ; irides yel- 
low ; jaws without teeth. The lateral line^ consisting of about 
fifty-six scales, commences ^ist back of the superior angle of 
the operculum, half an inch- above the base of the pectoral fin, 
and passing obliquely down over about eighteen scales, oppo- 
site the posterior extremity of the pectoral fins, very gradually 
passes up again towards the posterior fextremity of the body, 
assuming a straight course, which is pursued to the base of the 
tail. 

The Dorsal fin is of a light brown color ; it commences 
about three lines back of the ventral fins, is five lines wide at 
the base, and partially shuts into a groove. 

The Pectoral fins commence on a line with the posterior 
angle of the operculum; they are an inch long; yellowish, 
except the upper rays, which are nearly black. 

The Ventrals are reddish. 

The Anal fin, which is slightly tinged with reddish, com- 
mences on a line opposite the termination of the base of the 
dorsal, and, like that fin, is received into a groove. 

The Caudal quite deeply forked ; of the same color as the 
dorsal. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 9* P. 17 ; V. 9 ; A. 13 ; 
C. 19. 


12 
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This fish is taken at all seasons, even through the ice in 
winter. It is scklcm found in Besten market, Liit is generally 
taken for pickerel bait, and is considered the best bait for that 
fish. 


L. argcntcus. Nobis. The silvery Lcuciscus. 

By the name of “ Dace^'^ this species, which I suppose to 
be undescribed, is generally known in those portions of the 
State where it is found. The specimen before me I received 
from Worcester county. The following arc its characters : 

Entire length of the specimen, six inches two lines ; depth 
of the head, half an inch ; depth of the body across from the 
origin of the dorsal fin, one inch one line. Body elongated, 
but very slightly arched over the neck, and at the dorsal fin. 
Whole surface of the body, silvery ; rather darker upon the 
back; head abovej bluish ; operculum cupreous ; preoperculum 
rather inclined to a flesh color ; exterior to the operculum, a 
narrow dark band encircles the head, from the base of the pec- 
torals, sc]:arating the heid from the body. Scales on the body 
moderate in size, — lime, in an oblique line, from the origin of 
the dorsal to the lateral line ; and four in an oblique line be- 
neath. Entire head destitute of scales ; head»above, flattened ; 
diameter of the eye, one quarter of an inch ; distanc6 between 
the eyes, half an inch. Nostrils double ; the anterior, circular ; 
the posterior, oblique and larger. Jaws toothless ; upper jaw the 
longer. The lateral line commences on the side of the snout, 
and passing back under the eyes, and up over the posterior an- 
gle of the gill-covers, curves downwards for the extent of eight 
scales, to opposite 'the middle of the pectdrals, and then pur- 
sues a straight course to the caudal rays. 

The Dorsal fin commences upon the anterior half of the 
body, including the tail ; rays higher than long, color of the 
back ; the first ray half as high as the second. 

The Pectorals commence beneath, and on a line with the 
posterior angle of the operculum, elongated, lighter colored 
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than the dorsal ; length to height as 1 to 4 ; same height as 
the dorsal fin. 

The Ventrals are directly beneath the dorsal fin, three quar- 
ters the height of the pectorals ; color of the abdomen. 

The Anal fin is one quarter of an inch back of the ventrals ; 
its length to its height as 2 to 3 ; color of the ventrals. 

The Caudal fin is deeply forked ; as high again as long. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 9 ; P. 16 ; V. 8 ; A. 9 ; 
C. 20. 

This species agrees in many particulars with the “ L. dohu'- 
but its naked head, and the origin of its lateral line pre- 
vent it from being considered that species. 


L. pulchellus. Nobis. The beautiful Leudscus. 

This fine species answers in some particulars to the descrip- 
tion and figure of the L. rutilns,^^ and this is undoubtedly 
the reason why it is often called" the Roach.^^ In some por- 
tions of the State it receives the name of Cousin TrouV^ 

For the beautiful specimen which enables me to draw up 
the following description, I %m indebted to Mr. H. Erastiis 
Clap, of Walpole. 

Entire length, fourteen inches ; depth across, in front of the 
ventrals, three inches ; depth of the fleshy portion of the tail, 
one inch and a quarter. Length of the head, three inches. 
Back slightly arched, of a dark brown color ; sides and abdo- 
men of a beautiful flesh color, tinged with golden reflections. 
Head bluish on the top ; gill-covers silvery, with^ciipreous and 
flesh-colored tints, and edged with a brown membranous pro- 
longation. Head naked ; arch on the top of the head very 
slight ; diameter of the eye rather more than one twelfth the 
length of the head ; distance between the eyes equal to one 
third the length of the head. Nostrils situated higher than 
the eyes, and in front of them ; the posterior, the larger ; the 
anterior, tubular. Jaws without teeth ; upper jaw juts slightly 
over the under. Scales upon the body large, transparent, 
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rounded at the summit, truncated at their base, exhibiting nu- 
merous striae ; at the base of each scale, a fleshy, dark-colored 
membrane exists, which,* projecting as far as the apex of the 
preceding scale, gives the appearance of indistinct oblique 
bands across the fish ; scales smaller upon the back, and 
smallest upon the throat- The lateral line commences at the 
superior angle of the operculum, and curving downwards nine 
scales, pursues nearly a straight course to the tail. The lateral 
line is composed of fifty-one scales ; nine scales are situated 
above the lateral line in an oblique line from the origin of the 
dorsal fin, and six below the lateral line. 

The Dorsal fin arises on the anterior half of the body ; is 
nearly as high again as long ; the first ray is one fourth the 
height of the second ; the general color of the fin like the back ; 
the firmest portion of the rays, reddish. 

The Pectorals arise beneath, and one line anterior to the 
posterior angle of the operculum ; above, brownish ; beneath, 
lighter, rounded at their extremities ; length to height as 1 to 4. 

The Ventrals are situated beneath the dorsal ; above, color 
of the abdomen ; shorter than the pectorals. 

The Anal arises opposite a line about three quarters of an 
inch back of the dorsal fin, and is higher than long. The first 
ray bears the same proportion to the length of the second, as 
the first ray of the dorsal to the second ray of that fin. 

The Caudal fin is large ; height of the rays in the middle of 
the fin, one inch ; width at the extremities, when expanded, 
three itichcs. 

The number of the fin rays is as follows : D. 10 ; P. 17 ,* 
V. 8 ; A. 10 C. 22. 


L. atroi^asus. Mitchell. The brook Minnow, 

Trans. Lit et Fhilosoph. Soc. p. 460. 

This beautiful little species is seen in our brooks in large 
numbers. From a specimen an inch and six lines in length, I 
draw up the following description : Greatest depth, four lines. 
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Upper part of the body greenish ; a broad black band passes 
from the snout across the eye longitudinally through the mid- 
dle of the fish to the caudal rays ; body beneath this band 
white, with cupreous reflections. Upon the upper edge of this 
band, runs the lateral line. Above this, a golden parallel band 
narrower than the darker colored ; from the anterior portion of 
the head, along the dorsal ridge, a narrow band, similar to that 
last spoken of. When the fish is swimming, the three bands 
give it a very pleasing appearance. Length of the head about one 
fifth the length of the fish ; the top of the head darker colored 
than the rest of the fish, flattened. Jaios destitute of teeth ; the 
upper jaw the longer, semi-circular ; lip corrugated ; the lower 
jaw elevated to a point in its middle, forming a triangle. Eyes 
moderate in size ; pupils black ; irides golden. Gill-covers 
silvery, with golden reflections. Scales on the* body small j 
nine scales in an oblique line from the origin of the dorsal to 
the lateral line. 

The Dorsal fin arises just in front of the ventrals ; brownish { 
transparent ; higher than long. 

The Pectoral fins yellowish ; arising on a line with the pos- 
terior angle of gill-covers. 

The Ventrals of the color of the abdomen, are situated under 
the middle of the dorsal fin. 

The Anal is situated just in front of the caudal fin ; its 
length equal to one third its height. 

The Caudal fin is forked. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 13 ; P. 10 ; V. 9 ; A. 7 j 
C. 18. 


Hydrargira. Le Sueur. 

Generic characters. Ventral jins 6 rayed ; teeth in the jaws 
and throat ; those of the jaws conic and recurved ; none in the 
palate ; jaws protractile ; lower jato longer than the upper one : 
dorsal Jin one, situate nearer the tail than the head, opposite to 
the anal jin : scales on the opercula and body : head flat, 
shielded above with large scales, the centre scale largest. 
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H. nigro-fojsdata, Le Sueur. The handed Minnow, 
Journal Academy Nat. Sciencesi vol. i. p. 13!B. 

Several specimens of a beautiful little species answering in 
the important characters to Le Sueur’s “ nigro fasdata^^^ 
were sent me by Dr. Yale. From the largest of these, I draw 
up the following description : 

Length of fish two inches. Color above, a yellowish green ; 
beneath, silvery white, crossed transversely by from ten to four- 
teen black bars commencing upon each side of the dorsal ridge, 
and passing down towards the abdomen ; the bands cross en- 
tirely the fleshy portion of the tail ; in front of the ventrals, 
they reach only the lateral edges of the abdomen. Length of 
the head half an inch. Head flattened above. Fiyes less than 
a line in diameter, which is less than the distance between the 
eyes. GHl-covers silvery, with a bluish blotch upon the oper- 
culum. Jatos very projectile ,* the lower slightly in advance 
of the upper. 

The Dorsal fin is just back of the middle of the body ; 
transparent ; greenish white ; height equal to its length. 

The Pectorals are lighter colored than the dorsal ,* length to 
height as 1 to 4. 

The Ventrals arc qiiite small, the color of the abdomen ; 
commencing on a line with the extremities of the pectorals. 

The Anal fin the color of the ventrals ; length to height as 
1 to 3. 

The Caudal fin is yellowish ; length to height as 1 to 3. 

The fin rays are : D. 12 ; P. 18 ; V. 6 ; A. 12 ; C. 17. 


H. ornata. Le Sueur. The ornamented Minnow. 
Journal Academy Nat Sciences, vol. i. p. 131. 

This species. of Hydrargira^ Yexy common about the salt 
marshes in the vicinity of Boston, I suppose to be a variety of 
the “ orwuto” of Le Sueur. It may be taken in large num- 
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bers with small hand nets. I am not aware that it is often 
made use of ; but I have seen a flock of the domestic duck 
swallowing it with the greatest avidity, when thrown to them 
in quantities, in the same manner as grain. 

The specimen before me is three inches in length. Back 
dark brown ; sides lighter ; beneath white. Back depressed ; 
sides in some specimens of a beautiful metallic tint, giving the 
appearance of an indistinctly defined yellow band. Length of 
the head, three quarters of an inch ; flattened above ; gape of the 
mouth modcrat(3 ; teeth in the jaws small and sharp ; the lower 
jaw curves upwards. Eyes of moderate size : iridcs yellow- 
ish ; the circle immediately surrounding the pupil, a bright 
3 "ellow. Preoperculiim of a silvery white color ; operculum, 
a bright metallic yellow. 

Tlie Dorsal, pectoral and caudal fins, color of the back ; ven- 
tral and anal fins, lighter. 

The Dorsal fin commences half way between the head and 
the tail: rather longer than high. 

The length of the Peetorals is two lines ; height, six lines. 

The Vcntrals are very small. 

The Anal fin is situated under the middle of the dorsal fin. 

The Caudal fin rounded. 

The fin rays as follows : D. 12 ; P. 15 ; V. 6; A., 10 ; C. 18. 

In the smaller specimens, a bright yellow spot is seen at the 
origin of the dorsal fin, while they are swimming ; after death, 
this mark is not observed. 


H. flaviila, Mitchell. The Basse Fry. 

Trans. Lit. et Pliilosoph. Soc. N. Y. p. 4^9. 

Boston Journal of Natural History, vol. i. p. 418. 

Meeting two years since with a fish belonging to the genus 
^^Hydrargira,'^^ not described by Le Sueur in his paper upon 
that genus, under the name of trifasdata,^^ I published a de- 
scription of it in the Boston Journal of Natural History. 

I have before me at the present moment, (June 13th, 1838,) a 
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second specimen of this species, sent me by Dr. Yale ; and I 
am satisfied it is the same fish that Mitchell described as the 
^^Esox Jlavulus,^^ in his ^'Fishes of New York,’^ and that Cu- 
vier, in his notes to the Regne Animal, considers as the ^^Cypri-- 
nodon flavulus,^^ Valenc. As the branchiostegous membrane 
has but five rays, it cannot be a ^^Cyprinodon^^ Lacep. the 
species of that genus having six rays. It is, however, evi- 
dently Mitchell’s fish, incorrectly called by him an “ EsoxJ*^ 
Although placed by him in a family to which it did not be- 
long, still, as Le Sueur’s genus was formed three years after 
Mitchell’s description was drawn up, and as Mitchell accurate- 
ly described it, his specific name has the priority ; most cheer- 
fully, therefore, is the specific name applied by me, relinquished. 
Mitchell calls it the “ Neio York Gudgeon by our fisher- 
men, however, it is known by the name of ^^Basse Fry^^ from 
its resemblance in the bands to the Striped Basse.^^ I have 
adopted this common name. 

The following is my description, extracted from the Journal 
of the Boston Society of Natural History Four longitudi- 
nal bands on each side of the body, and three transverse bands 
between the termination of the longitudinal bands and the 
base of the tail. The upper part of the body is of a yellowish 
green ; on . each side are four dark colored bands, running 
almost the entire length of the fish ; the first of these is high 
on the back ; the second passes from the upper edge of the 
operculum, in a direct line to its termination ; the remaining 
two, commencing back of the pectoral fin, run obliquely up- 
wards and backwards, to a point on a line with the centre of 
the ventral fin, then turn gently down, and are continued par- 
allel with the two other bands. 

At the base of the tail are three transverse bands of a simi- 
lar color. All the under portion of the body is of a brilliant 
yellow. Snout elongated. Lower jaw straight. Length of 
specimen 5 inches 5 lines ; thickness seven and a half lines ; 
depth one inch and one and a half lines. 

The fin rays are : D. 14 ; P. 18 ; V. 6 ; A. 12 ; C. 18. 

This fish was taken with other species of this genus in the 
marshes of this vicinity. 
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The specimen now before me varies in some slight particu- 
lars. Its length is four and a half inches. Quite a number 
of black spots upon the back. Two longitudinal bands on 
the sides : the upper, unbroken throughout its entire extent ; 
the inferior broken at the posterior half of the body ; the ante- 
rior being higher than the posterior portion of the band. Four 
transverse lines between the extremity of the longitudinal 
bands, and the caudal rays ; that next to the tail, longer than 
either of the others. 

The fin rays are : D. 15 ; P. 17 ; V. 6 ; A. 11 ; C. 20; 


Family II. 
ESOCES. 


Esox. Lin. 

Generic characters. Head depressed^ large^ oblongs blunt ; 
jatos, palatine bones^ and vomer, furnished with teeth of vari- 
ous sizes ; body elongated^ rounded on the back ; sides com- 
pressed, covered with scales ; dorsal fin placed very far back, 
over the anal fin, 

E. reticulatus, Le Sueur. T'he common Pickerel, 
Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. j>. 414. 

This fish, one of our most beautiful species, is known 
throughout the state as the '-^pickereV^ It is taken in most of 
the ponds and rivers, and is every where valued. Brouglit to 
Boston market in the spring and autumn, and frequently 
through the greater part of the winter, it meets with a ready 
sale. The largest specimens are received from Brewster, Capo 
Cod ; individuals have been sold in Quincy market from that 
place, weighing seven pounds ; and they are said to be taken 
there considerably larger even than this. Its color varies ex- 
ceedingly in ditferent localities ; thus, while in some ponds it 
is of a greenish brown color, in others, the entire surface is of 
a brilliant golden ; all however are more or less distinctly 
13 
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marked with the irregularly distributed longitudinal lines. The 
fishermen have an idea that the oil of this species, carefully 
prepared, is a good application for ear-ache, and it is collected 
by some for that purpose. 

The specimen before me is sixteen inches in length ; head 
about one fourth the length of the body ; width of the head 
in front of the eyes, efjual to half of its length. Body above 
green ; sides of a beautiful golden yellow, marked over their 
whole extent with dark lateral lines about one third of an inch 
in width, which, by their irregular union, produce imperfect re- 
ticulations : beneath white. Snout obtuse : gape of the mouth 
great. liOwer jaw longer than the upper ; teeth in front of the 
lower j.'iw small ; on sides large and pointed. Ey<‘S moderate 
in size ; ])upils black, irides yellow. Nostrils double. Fins 
greenish. The pectorcil, anal and ventral fins become reddish 
after deatli ; tliis is more marked in the larger sjiccimens. 

The Dorsal lin from one to two lines longer than the anal. 

'^^I^he Pectorals commence on a line with the sixteenth bran- 
chial ray, (counting from the anterior portion of the head back- 
wards. ) 

The Ventrals are situated two and a half inches in front of 
the dorsal fin. 

The Anus is large ; two lines in front of the anal fin. 

The commencement of the Caudal fin is about two inches 
back of the dorsal fin. 

The fin rays are : B. 17 ; D. 18 ; P. 13 ; V. 11 ; A. 17 ; 
C. 19. 


Belone. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Head and body greatly elongated; the 
latter covered with minute scales ; both jatvs very much pro- 
duced, straight, narrow, and pointed ; armed with numerous 
small teeth; the dorsal Jin placed over the anal Jin. 

B. triincata. Le Sueur. The Gar Fish. 

Journal Academy Nat Sciences, voi. ii. p. 126. 
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To Dr. Yale I am indebted for a fine specimen of this spe- 
cies, taken at Holmes Hole, which enables me to offer the ac- 
companying description. Length fifteen inches ; greatest 
depth one inch. Above, of a light green color ,* beneath, a 
clear silvery white. Just above the bnse of the pectorals, a 
deep blue band arises and passes in a straight line to the origin 
of the dorsal fin. Length of the head, from the angle of the 
jaws to the posterior txntion of the operculum, one inch six 
lines ; flattened above, compressed on the sides. 1 ieiigth of the 
lower mandible, from the tip to the eyes, three indies five lines, 
and fleshy at its ti ]) ; three lines longer than the iijiper mandible ; 
both mandibles armed with distant, very sharp, conical teeth, 
between which are numerous others, very minute ; no tec^th 
upon the upper mandible, for the extent of two lines from its 
extremity, ^//cs circular, three lines in diameter ; j)U|)ils 
black, irides silvery. Distance between the eyes about eipial 
to the diameter of the eyes. Gill-covrrs silvery ; at the j)os- 
terior edge of the preoperculum, a vertical blue band, about 
four lines long. Immediately in front of the eyes, a triangular 
space, in which are situated the nostrils. 

The lateral line arises at the inferior angle of the opercu- 
lum, and passing gradually up to the posterior extremities of 
the pectorals, assumes a straight line, which is continued to 
the base of the caudal rays. 

The Dorsal fin is situated upon the posterior fourth of the 
body ; transparent, greenish, falciform, high anteriorly, very 
low posteriorly. 

The whitish Pectorals are directly back of, and upon a line 
with, the posterior angle of the operculum ; their length to the 
height of their longest rays, is as 2 to 8. 

The Ventrals, of the color of the abdomen, are placed back 
of the middle of the body ; their length to their height is as 1 
to 4. 

The Anal fm commences in front of the dorsal, and termi- 
nates upon the same plane as that fin ; its longest rays are 
longer than those of the dorsal. 

The Caudal fm is slightly truncated obliquely, the lower 
portion being the longer. 
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The fin rays are : D. 15 ; P. 12 ; V. 6 ; A. 19 ; C. 20. 

I have no doubt of this being Le Sueur’s triincata he 
describes his specimen as being a ‘‘ deep blue on the hack it 
might have been a more recent specimen than mine ; or the 
color of the fish before me may have been impaired by the 
salt in which it was sent me. In all important characters it 
answers perfectly to the species under which I arrange it. 


ScoMBEREsox. Laccpedc. 

Generic characters. The species of this genus have the 
same structure of the jaws as those of Belone ; and are simi- 
lar also in the form of body and scales, tcith a keel-like edge 
to the belly ; but the posterior portions of the dorsal and anal 
fins are divided, forming finlets, as in the mackerel. 

S. equirosirum. Le Sueur. The Bill Fish. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. ii. p. 132. 

Le Sueur described this species from a dried specimen in the 
cabinet of the Linnean Society, which formerly existed in 
Boston ; his description shows his specimen to have been an 
imperfect one. I have seen no specimen in which the jaws 
were of equal length ; the lower jaw was undoubtedly broken 
in the specimen seen by Le Sueur, as is very apt to be the 
case in dried specimens of this genus, else he could not have 
called it cquirostrum still, as some naturalists think a spe- 
cific name need not point out any particular character, and as 
I have no desire to detract from the labors of another, I shall 
point out here the characters as they exist in the recent speci- 
men, and leave Le Sueur’s name to be changed, should it ever 
be thought advisable, by some succeeding ichthyologist. 

This fish makes its appearance at Cape Cod, usually, in the 
month of October, sometimes earlier and sometimes later, how- 
ever, depending upon the season. It is taken in immense 
numbers by the inhabitants of some of the towns upon the 
Cape, and considered by them very nutritious and grateful food. 
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From a fine specimen sent me by Dr. Yale, which was taken 
upon Nantucket Shoals, I have drawn up the following ac- 
count : Entire length, ten inches ; from the extremity of the 
lower jaw to the anterior angle of the eye, one and three quar- 
ter inches. Body quite thick, nearly of equal width and depth 
from the pectorals to the origin of the dorsal fin. Back, for 
the depth of a quarter of an inch, of an olive green color ; di- 
rectly beneath this, a silvery band half an inch wide, almost 
as strongly marked as in the “ Atherines,’'^ runs the Avhole 
length of the body, divided in its centre by a narrow longitu- 
dinal lino of the same color as the back. Abdomen silvery, 
with a cupreous tinge. Head^ including the jaws, three inches 
long, quite narrow, compared with the body, of a deep green 
color above ; gilUcovers large, smooth, silvery; jaws at their 
origin armed with very minute teeth ; the lower jaw one quarter 
of an inch longer than the upper ; eye one quarter of an inch 
in diameter ; distance between the eyes, rather greater than the 
diameter of the eye. 

The Dorsal fin, of a greenish color, is situated upon the pos- 
terior half of the body, longer than high ; back of it, five fin- 
lets, of the same color as the dorsal fin. 

The Pectorals are situated at the posterior angle of the oper- 
culum, dark colored at their fleshy origin ; the rays silvery ; 
the first ray longer and much broader than the others. 

The Ventrals are situated one inch and a quarter in front of 
the anal fin ; color of the abdomen ; triangular, half of an inch 
high. 

The Anal fin commences directly opposite the dorsal, and 
terminates upon the same plane as that fin ; between it and 
the tail, five yellow finlets. 

The Caudal is equilobed, with transverse black lines upon 
the rays, resembling the joints of a reed. 

On each side of the abdomen, commencing at the lower edge 
of the gill-covers, a longitudinal furrow, which passes along 
the whole length of the body, having between them a space 
of a quarter of an inch, the space wider at the ventrals. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 10 ; P. 14 ; V. 6 ; A. 12 ; 
C. 20. 
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Another specimen taken with the preceding, lies before me, 
agreeing in all important particulars, — •forni^ color ^ proportionate 
length of jaws, and number of fin rays ; but having, like the 
“ smtellatum,'^^ (which Le Sueur described from a specimen 
“ found in the stomach of a fresh codfish, which had been 
brought to Boston from the Bank of Newfoundland,”) six dor- 
sal finlets and seven anal ; showing that the number of fmlets 
cannot be relied upon for a specific character. 


Famit.y hi. 
SILURIDiG. 


PiMELonus. Lacepede. 

Generic characters. Body covered with a naked skin; no 
lateral armature; jaws and often palatine hones furnished 
'Ubith teeth, hut there is no hand of teeth on the vomer parallel 
to that on the upper jato* The form of the head varies exceed- 
ingly, as well as the niimher of its harhulcs, 

P. nehulosus, Le Sueur. The Horned Pout. 

M^;moires du Museum d’Histoire Naturellc, t. v. p. 149. 

This species very common in our ponds and streams, in com- 
pany with the “ Perea jlavescens,'’^ Pomotis vulgaris,''^ La- 
hr ax rnneronatus,^’ “ Lcuciscus crysoleucas,’' &c. is known in 
the interior of the State by the vulgar names of Horn pout, 
and “ Minister. By many, it is highly esteemed as an article 
of food, and preferred to every species of our common fluviatile 
fishes, save the pickerel. It is generally fried, the skin having 
previously been removed. Specimens are occasionally met 
with, weighing three quarters of a pound. 

From a living specimen seven inches in length, the follow- 
ing account is drawn up. Color fuliginous, darker upon the 
head and back, approaching to black ; lighter upon the sides, 
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tinged with cupreous ; white beneath, in front of the ventrals. 
Length of the head to the entire length of the fish, as 1^ to 7. 
Greatest width of the head, equal to one seventh the length of 
the fish ; greatest depth of the fish, more than equal to one 
seventh the length of the fish. Head llatteiied above ; upper 
jaw longer than the lower; both furnished with numerous 
small teeth ; eight cirrhi about the head. From the angle of 
the upper jaw on each side, one projects, one and a half inch 
long, tapering to a point ; another, three quarters of an inch 
long, back of and above this ; beneath the lower jaw, are also 
four cirrhi, two on each side of its middle ; the outer, one inch 
long ; the inner, three quarters of an inch long. All these 
cirrhi are of the same color. Eyes small, one line in diameter ; 
the distance between the eyes equal to about half the length of 
the head. Two blunted spines on the humeral bone ; the uj)- 
per, much the smaller. The lateral line arises above the pos- 
terior angle of the operculum, and runs neaily a straight course 
to the tail. 

The Dorsal fin arises about half an inch back of the pecto- 
rals ; length to height as 1 to 2. A small adipose fin a short 
distance in front of the tail. 

The Pectorals are situated a short distance in front of the 
posterior angle of the operculum ; length to height as 3 to 12 ; 
their outer ray is spinous, and serrated upon its outer edge ; it 
is marked at its point, and is three lines shorter than the first 
fleshy ray. 

The Ventrals arise on a line just back of the dorsal fin ; 
length to height as 4 to 9. Anus large, oblong, between the 
posterior half of the ventrals. 

The height of the Anal fin equal to half its length. 

The length of the Caudal almost equal to its height. All 
the fins are dark colored. 

The fin rays are : D. 1-5 ; P. 1-8 ; V. 8 ; A. 21 ; C. 19. 

In the dead fish, the dark coloring matter readily rubs off; 
and the specimen, if untouched also, rapidly becomes of a 
lighter color. 

In qne specimen I have seen, a large black blotch was situ- 
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ated just beneath the lower jaw, and the whole interior portion 
of the lower jaw, including the teeth and far back of them, 
was colored with a deep black pigment. 


Family IV. 
SALMONIDES. 


Salmo. Lin. 

Generic characters. Head smooth^ covered with scales ; two 
dorsal Jins, the first supported hy rays, the second fieshy, loith- 
out rays ; teeth on the vomer, both palatme bones, and all the 
maxillary bones; branchioste^ous rays varying in number, 
generally from ten to twelve, hut sometimes unequal on the two 
sides of the head of the same fish. 

S. salar. Lin. The Salmon. 

Pennant’s Jlritish Zoology, vol. iv. 249 et fig. 

l\lc Murtrie’a Cuv. vol. ii. 222. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 1. fig. 

The building of dams and manufacturing establishments, by 
preventing the fishes from going up the rivers to deposit their 
spawn, has almost entirely annihilated this species in onr State. 
Forty-five years since, it was very abundant in the Merrimac 
river, so much so that nine individuals have been taken in an 
afternoon by one person with a dip net ; and the usual price 
was eight cents per pound. About seventeen years since, two 
wagons, each bringing from 30 to 40 fine salmon from the 
Merrimac river, supplied the Boston market every week dur- 
ing the season of the fish. Now the few specimens taken are 
looked upon as rarities, and our market is supplied by the fish- 
ery of the Kennebec. The average weights of the Merrimac 
salmon are from 9 to 12, and from 16 to 22 pounds. The 
largest weigh from 30 to 40 pounds. They have been caught 
during every month in the year. The greatest run of salmon, 
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up the river, is about the first of June. The fishermen say 
the young salmon are never seen on their return. 

The price of this species of late years in our market, varies 
exceedingly, from $2 to 20 cents per pound. The largest 
specimen, so far as I can learn, that has been told in Boston 
market, weighed 34 pounds ; and the greatest price ever re- 
ceived for one fish, in the same market, was $50. 

The following description is drawn up from a specimen 
thirty inches in length, and weighing eighteen pounds : Its 
width across, from the commencement of the dorsal fin, is eight 
inches ; its greatest depth three inches and a half. Of a beau- 
tiful, brilliant, bluish silver color above ,• lighter upon the sides; 
white beneath ; black blotches upon the sides, much more nu- 
merous above the lateral line, for the most part surrounding the 
outline of the scales, leaving the color of the bodies unchanged ; 
the spots upon the scalelcss head are unbroken, and of a deeper 
color. Length of the head equal to one filth the length of the 
fish. Hmd naked, sloping, darker colored above than the 
back of the specimen. Xxill-covers light silver colored. Eyes 
small ; pupils black ; irides silvery. Diameter of the eye equal 
to one quarter the distance between the eyes. Nostrils placed 
vertically, much nearer the eyes than the extremity of the 
snout. ^ Upper jaw the longer, receiving into a notch, at its 
middle, the prominent tip of the lower jaw ; both jaws armed 
with a few sharp incurved teeth, as well as the palatine bones, 
vomer and tongue. Inside of the jaws and edges of the tongue, 
dusky. The lateral line is nearly straiglit. 

The first Dorsal fin commences upon the anterior half of the 
body ; its first rays are equal in height to the length of the fin. Fin 
rather darker colored than the back, and with one or two longi- 
tudinal rows of black blotches upon its base. The adipose fin 
is dark brown, situated a short distance in front of the tail ; 
its length is equal to one third of its height. 

The Pectorals arise in front of the posterior angle of the 
gill-covers ; above they are dark colored ; beneath lighter ; 
length equal to one fourth their height. 

The Ventrals are above dusky ; beneath white ; they begin 

14 
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on a line opposite the middle of the dorsal fin, and have on 
their sides a large axillary scale. 

The Anal fin is white ; higher than long. The Anus is 
large, and edged by the extremities of the surrounding scales. 

The Caudal fin is of a dark brown color ; the fleshy portion 
of the tail extends considerably farther forward in its middle 
than on the sides, leaving the caudal rays much longer upon 
the sides of the tail ; the length of the central caudal rays only 
one third the length of the lateral rays. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 12 ; P. 15 ; V. 9 ; A. 10 ; 
0. 19. 


S. fontinalis. Mitchell. The common brook Trout. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. v. i. p. 435. 

Richardson’s Fauna, p. 17G, ct fig. 

This is quite a common species in our market, and meets 
with a ready sale. Dr. Mitchell speaks of it as being highly 
esteemed in New York. 

Of twelve specimens before, me, the largest is eight inches 
in length. The upper part of the body is of a pale brown 
color, mottled with darker undulating, reticulating markings ; 
the sides lighter, with a great number of • circular yellovf spots, 
varying in their size from a small point to a line or more in 
diameter ; and many of them having in the centre a bright 
red spot ; sometimes, the yellow color surrounding them hav- 
ing partially disappeared, they seem distinct from the circular 
spots, of are surrounded by a dull bluish halo ; these red 
spots differ exceedingly in number ; in some specimens, three 
or four only are observable, and these are situated below the 
lateral line ; in othefti, twenty or more are seen scattered above 
and below the lateral line indiscriminately, presenting a beau- 
tiful appearance. Body beneath whitish, slightly fuliginous. 
Length of the head to the whole length of the body, as 1 and 
1-2 to 7 ; top of the head slightly flattened ; the snout obtuse. 
Head above, darker colored than the back. Gill-covers golden, 
with fuliginous. Eyes large, pupils black, irides silvery. Dis- 
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tance between the eyes, equal to one fifth the length of the 
head. Jaws equal in length ; gape of the mouth large ; teeth 
sharp, recurved ; teeth on the tongue larger than those in the 
jaws ; teeth also on the palatines and vomer. Scales very 
small ; those on the lateral line, which pursues a straight 
course, larger than those on the rest of the body. 

The Dorsal fin is situated upon the anterior half of the 
body ; it is yellow, with irregular black transverse bands ; 
longer than high ; the adipose fin is quite small near the tail. 

The Pectorals arise in front of the posterior angle of the 
operculum ; its length equal to one (inarter of its height. The 
first ray white ; the second ray dark colored ; the remainder of 
the fin red. 

The Ventrals commence opposite the middle of the dorsal 
fin ; when unexpanded, their extrertiities, together, form a 
sharp point. As in the pectorals, the outer ray is white ; the 
second dark ; the remainder red. 

The Anal fin arises in front of the adipose fin, and is higher 
than long. 

The Caudal fin is of a dirty reddish brown, mottled with 
black spots ; slightly bifurcated. 

The fin rays are as follows : D. 11 ; P. 13 ; V. 8 ; A. 11 ; 
C. 19. 

November 5th, 1838. I have just received three beautiful 
specimens of Trout, from Dr. Forsyth, of Sandwich, which 
are commonly called ‘‘ Salmon Trout, and, as such, are sought 
for with great avidity ; they are taken there in considerable 
quantities ; not less than 1000 pounds yearly. It is quite com- 
mon to find them in the wells of the vicinity of Sandwich, 
living for years, and attaining a largasize. These Sandwich 
fish are really delicious, as my good friend has given me an 
opportunity of testing at my table ; still, upon a careful ex- 
amination, they answer most perfectly to Mitchell’s descrip- 
tion of the “/on^mafos,” and do not at all correspond with the 
descriptions of the “ salmo trutta,^^ salmon trout. The largest 
of my three specimens is fifteen inches in length, nearly as 
large again as this species is usually met with fn our market 
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from the neighboring brooks ; and they not only differ some- 
what in appearance from the smaller specimens, but also 
from each other. Thus, in one of the specimens before me, 
the abdomen, between the origin of the pectorals and the ven- 
trals, is a pure white ; in a second, it is a yellowish white ; 
and in the largest, the whole extent of the lower portion of the 
sides, is a beautiful orange color, and the abdomen a dark fuli- 
ginous. 


OsMKRus. Artedi. 

Generic characters. Body elon^ated^ covered with small 
scales ; two dorsal Jins, the jlrst with rays, the second jleshy, 
without rays ; ventral jins in a vertical line under the com- 
mencement of the first dorsal fin ; teeth on the jaws and tongue 
very long, two distinct roics on each palatine hone, none on 
the vomer, except at the most anterior part ; branchiostegous 
rays 8. 

O. eperlanus, Artedi. The Smelt, 

Pennant’s Uritisli Zoology, vol. iii. p. 273, et fig. 

Yarrell’s Hnlish Fishes, vol. iL p. 75, et fig. 

Journal Academy Nut. Sciences, vol. i. p. 230. 

Fauna Horeuli- Americana, p. 185. 

This beautiful species is brought to our market in the spring 
and autumn in large quantities, and is highly esteemed as an 
article of food. In the spring, it is taken in nets up tlie rivers, 
and in winter, with the hook beneath the ice. In Watertown 
alone, about 750,000 dozen are taken annually in scoop-nets, 
from the first of Mareh to the first of June, and sent to Boston 
market. It is generally taken from four to ten inches in length. 
The largest s])ccimcns I have seen were taken in Milton river, 
the latter part of December, 1837. Four specimens, taken 
without regard to si^e, weighed one pound and a half. 

The length of the specimen before me is nine inches. Ijcngth 
of the head, ojie inch six lines. Color, above the lateral line, 
yellowish green \ all the body beneath the lateral line, a silvery 
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white ; portions just beneath the lateral line presenting the 
appearance of a satin band, the length of the body. Lower 
jaw longer than the upper. Mouth wide. Maxillary bones 
toothed throughout their whole extent ; teeth in the jaws 
strong, crooked. Three or more teeth on each side of the 
tongue ; a tooth at the extremity of the tongue, much longer 
than the others. Nostrils very large. Diameter of the eye 
nearly three lines ; pupils black ; irides silvery. The lateral 
line commences at the posterior angle of the operculum, and 
passes on in a straight course to a line within half an inch of 
the dorsal fin, where it can be scarcely discovered. 

The Dorsal fin is brownish ; its length equal to half its 
height. The adipose fin is two inches back of the. dorsal, 
slightly curved, two lines in length. 

The Pectorals are six lines long, commencing on aline with 
the beginning of the lateral line. 

The Ventrals commence two and a half inches back of the 
base of the pectorals. 

The Anal fin is two inches back of the ventrals ; height of 
the longest rays equal to rather more than half the length of 
the fin. 

The Pectoral, Ventral and Anal fins silvery, like the abdo- 
men. 

The Caudal fin is six lines back of the adipose fin, some- 
what forked. 

Thefinraysare: B.8; IJ. 11; P. 14; V. 9; A. 15; C. 19. 

In the first volume of the “ Journal of the Acadewyy of Nat- 
ural Sciences Lc Sueur described this as a new species, un- 
der the name of viridescens,^^ Cuvier does not acknowledge 
this to be distinct from the European .fish, and therefore “ Ar- 
tedi's^^ name has the priority. 


ScopELus. Cuv. 


Generic characters. Body long, slender ; the principal dor- 
sal fin over the interval between the ventral and anal fins ; a 
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second dorsal fin^ so small as to he scarcely perceptible ; the 
head short ; the mouth and gill-aperture large ; small teeth on 
both jaws ; palate and tongue smooth. 

S. Humholdtii. Cuy. The Argentine. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. iii, p. 286, et fig. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, voL ii. p. i)4, et fig. 

The only specimen I hatre met with of this beautiful little 
species, which is neither mentioned by Mitchell in his “ Fishes 
of Neio Yorlc,^^ nor by Richardson in his “ Fauna Boreali- 
Americana^'* was brought from Nahant, by Mr. Jonathan 
Johnson, of that place. He found it in December, 1837, alive 
on the beach ; he had never seen a living specimen before, 
but had repeatedly found partially decomposed specimens in 
the stomachs of haddock. 

The entire length of my specimen -is two inches one line : 
length of the head, three lines. The back, to* the depth of 
about a line, is of a dark green color ; the sides, including the 
gill-covers, are of a beautiful silvery lustre. A row of brilliant 
circular metallic colored spots runs along ^e belly, from before 
the pectorals to the anus ; higher up, on the sides, another row 
of dots ])arallel with these ; behind the anus a single row of 
smaller dots of a similar character, is continued to the base 
of the tail. Body very much compressed. The lateral line 
almost imperceptible, nearly straight, commences at the upper 
third of tlie operculum. Mouth widely cleft ; teeth .small in 
botli jaws. Eyes large, one and a half line in diameter; 
hides silvery. 

The fin rays are : D. 10 ; P. 17 ; V. 8 ; A. 15 ; G. 19. 


Family V. 

CLUPEiE. 

Clupea. Lin. 

Generic characters. Body compressed ; scales large, thin, 
and deciduous; head compressed; teeth minute or wanting ; 
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a single dorsal jin ; abdominal line forming a sharp keeUlike 
edge, which in some species is serrated ; branchiostegous rays 8. 

C. elongata, Le Sueur. The common Herring, 

Journal Academy Nat Sciences, vol. i. p. 234. 

This species which is known in our market as the “ En- 
glish herring, was described by Le Sueur in the “Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences,” under the specific name 
of elongatay In some seasons this fish is taken in great 
numbers. The quantities of herring packed and inspected, 
according to tables kept at the general inspection ofiice for 
five years, are as follows : 1832, 52 bbls. ; 1833, 36 ; 1834, 
518; 183.5, 963; 1836, 77. That a small quantity only 
of the herring taken, is packed, is obvious, from the fact, 
that in 1836, 500 bbls. were taken at Falmouth ; 400 bbls. at 
Duxbury, and 3000 at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Upon some portions of our coast, herring have been limited 
in quantity for the last few years, and during the years 1835-6 
very few^ comparatively speaking, were taken. ^Fheir scarcity 
has been attributed by the fishermen to torching them at 
night, by wliicli tlie shoals arc brokeji iq), and the fish fright- 
ened away. 

The specimen lying before me, is thirteen and a half inches 
in length. Color upon the back of a deep blue tinged with 
yellow ; sides paler ; opercula, yellow tinged with violet ; be- 
neath, silvery. Scales large, silvery, deciduous. Abdominal 
ridge indistinctly serrated ; about tliirty spines may be 
counted in front of the ventrals, and fifteen behind them. 
Depth of the specimen at the origin of tlie dorsal fin, one 
fourteenth the length of the body ; width at the commence- 
ment of the dorsal fin a little more than one seventh of the 
length. Length of the head when the mouth is closed, from 
the extremity of the lower jaw, about one seventh of the whole 
length of the fish. Head destitute of scales, a depression upon 
its top, between and back of the eyes, exhibiting numerous 
mucous pores. Eyes large and provided with a nictitating 
membrane ; pupil black, irides silvery ; distance between the 
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eyes double the diameter of the eye. Nostrils equidistant be- 
tween the eye and the snout. Gape of the mouth large. Jaws 
furnished with teeth ; palate and tongue also provided with 
teeth. 

The Dorsal fin longer than high. 

The Pectorals less than one third as high as long. 

The Ventrals are situated opposite the middle of the dorsal fin. 

The Anal is more than one third as high as long ; its ante- 
rior half, the higher. 

The Caudal fin is forked ; at its base, width to the width 
of the expanded extremities as 1 to 2. 

The fin rays arc : D. 18 ; P. 19 ; V. 9 ; A. 18 ; C. 22. 

Le Sueur describes the iris as reddish he probably saw 
his specimens after they had been some time taken. The iris 
of most fishes changes to a brown very soon after death. 


C. fasdata. Le Sueur. The fasciated Herring, 
Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. p. 233. 

For a long time, I supposed I had seen specimens of this 
species in Poston market, with the “ Alosa vernalis^''^ but now 
think I may liave been mistaken. Not having seen an indi- 
vidual, however, since the description of our fishes was under- 
taken, Avhich answers to the species of Le Sueur, I have no 
alternative l(?ft me, but to copy his account. 

“ The species which I call Cliipea fasciata^ (fasciated 
Herring,) is known under the name of alewivehy the fisher- 
men of Sandwich, and appears only in the spring ; but about 
the end of August, 1816, we still had a sight of several indi- 
viduals, in length one, two, four, eight, and nine inches, all 
alike, except as to size. Body compressed ; back straight ; 
breast and abdomen forming a bow dowiiAvards as far as the 
tail ; seven to eight lines of a blackish blue at the sides of 
the back, and a rounded notch at the bottom of the divisions 
of the tail, of which the lower lobe is the longest. The entire 
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length of the body is about six times that of the h^ad, which 
is not equal ’to the depth of the body ; snoqt short ; jaws equal ; 
maxi liars of middling width, scarcely reaching beyond the 
centre of the eye, which is near the end of the snout, and 
round, its iris yellow, and pupil black. OperciUuni parallelo- 
grainiform, slightly oblique, and depressed at tlie lower edge ; 
dorsal as high as tlie width of its base ; pcrtoi'als acute, 
rather long j ventrals somewhat bchiiKl tlie front of ibe dorsal, 
which is large and truncated'; anal long, subequal ; lateral line 
scarcely visible ; color blue on the back, ligliter at the sides, 
and of a silver" white und^r the abSomen, breast and tail; 
yellow tints are ..relleoted fjtdtai ♦ther scales upon the opercula, 
base of the tail and fins. Th# blue line^ are deeper towards 
the back r then the abdomen, \uhere they disappear* 

These are salted, and talten wklstibe i^ine. 

B. 7; D. 18; P.M ] y^9; A. 18; C. «2 6-6 cays.” 


C. Peck. The Brit, 

BelkjiajS’s Hiatefyof New Hampshhe, vol iii. p. 130. 

This pretty little specie^ ^med but not described by Peck in 
“ Belknpp’s New H[p.mpshire,’^ is fimncT at sornc seasons of thp 
year in incredible numbers jqppn #ur coast, and serves as food 
for several other species.# It 'varies in its length trom one to four 
inches. BascArn^wly black ; upper part of^the sides dark green ; 
sides silvery, witli roseate and golden reflections in the 
younger specimens,*thc dorsal ridge is a black line, and the 
distance between it and the latec^Jiiie,^ which is situated very 
high upon the sides, -is of a light gre^i ^pri^iklcd with darker 
points. The lateral /me ,^rises upon a line with the upper 
angle of the operculuoi, and'^iiruns along* very near the back, 
the length of the bqdy. The €i^dfj$ninal ridge is serrated. 
Length of the head one fourth the length of the body, gradually 
sloping from the occiput to the snout ; top of ^the head darker 
colored than the rest of the body. Gill-covers large, silvery, 
16 
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seeming 4o»form one large plate. Lower jaw rather projecting 
beyond the upper. JDiametcr of ‘the eye equal to ohe sixth the 
length of the head. Tail forked. 

The fin rays are : D. 10 ; P, 15; TC. 5; A. 12; C. 18. 


• Alosa. Guv. 

% 

Generic* characters. \Ipper jaw with a deep notch in the 
centre ; in othdt respects like the tHupea, 

A. vernalis, Mitchell* The ^ring Herring or Alewive, 

Although ill several porlibns^of <Hhc state where the alewives 
have heretofore been most abundant, the various encroach- 
ments of man have seiisiblYi^iniinished them, they are still 
taken in some places in knnieflise numbers. A larger quantity 
of alewives in packed than of any oilier species of this family. 
In 1832, 1730 barrels were inspected; 1833, 2,266; 1834, 
4,320 ; 1835, 5,600 ; 1836, 5000. 

At Watertown, the average quantity of alewives for the last 
ten years, is 700 barrels. They are Jrst jticklod, then salted 
and barrelled, and sent to the West Indiii ^Islan<^. They sell 
for from $1.50 to $2.00 par barrel. At Taunton, which for years 
was so celebrated for its fishery, Hhe alewives d,re gradually 
lessening. There are two br more dams across the Taunton 
Great River so called, which impedes their progress very 
much ; and on the ^Little River , where many dams and fac- 
tories have been erected, and where, twenty* ^earS ago thou- 
sands were taken, not onft now is to be seen. Twenty-five years 
since they were taken in such abund^ince at Taunton, that 
they sold fof^ 20* cents h^|hdred, and a’ great business was 
carried on in barreHing ipd shipping them to the West India 
market. At the present •tim^l wha^ first taken, they sell for 
100 cents per hundred, hnd, as Ao Season advances, diminish 
gradually in price to 50 fientn. Most of the fish are dis- 
posed of at the seines, (fresh,) and cured by the purchasers. 
In the Merrimaok river too, they have been diminishing in 
number for the last five or ten years ; the fishermen think this 
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is because the small ponds emptying into the river have been 
dammed up. A pond in Manohester and Chester was formerly 
famous for its aleioives. 

The following characters kve presented by a specimen of 
this species : Color on the back bluish purple ; sides a light cu- 
preous ; beneath silvery ; on the sides, four orlfive, and sometimes 
even more, indistinct greenish linbs passing from the head to 
the tail ; these lines are quite obvious when looked at from 
either extremity of the fish, the eye being placed on a line 
with the fish. Length of* the fish to its width, about as 4 to 
1 ; length of the head td*the entke length of the body as 2 to 
12. Depth of the body, in a specimen twelve inches long, 
across the anterior base of the ^dorsal fin, three inches ; across 
the base of the pectorals, two a half inches ; across the 
anus, two inches. Head small J opercula golden, and marked 
with beautiful arboreslient ramifications. Eyesi large ; pupils 
black ; irides silvery. Moult, very large. Lowfer jaw slightly 
longer than the upper; upper jaw notched in its centre. Just 
back of the upper posterior angle of the operculum, a deep black 
blotch. Scales on the *J)(5dy very large and deckluoiis. The 
entire abdominal edge strongly serrated by projecting bony 
spines ; these serrations are larger back of the ventrals, be- 
tween them and the anus. 

The height of the Dorsjal fii\ eqdal to*its length. ♦ 

The width of the Pectorals at b«s8, to tfei^length of the fin, 
ats 4 to 12. * . ♦ * 

The Ventrals darker colored than Jhe abdomen, and of a mod- 
erate size. • 

The height of the first rays of the Anal fin to the length of 
the fin, as 5 to 15. ‘ ^ 

The Caudal fin deel)ly notchetf ; -^wdlh stf the base when 
unexpanded, to tjie width at the extremities,* as i to 2. 

The fin rays are as follows; D. 17) P. 15; V. 0; A. 18; 
C. 21. . ^ iT 
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A. vulgaris. Cuv. The common Shad. 

Me Murtrie’s Cuv. voJ. iii. p. 235. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, voi. ii. p. 136. 

This excellent species is brought to Boston market from the 
mouths of the neighboring riVers, in considerable quantities, in 
the spring of the year, and meets with a ready sale. At first 
they sell for 50 cents a piece ; as the season advances, for 
25 cents; and at last may be bought for about 12 1-2 
cents. Many of this st^ecies are alsJb packed. In the year 
1832, 100 barrels were inspected; lS33j 321 ; 1834, 3 ; 1835, 
310 ; 1836, 527. -rhe quantities taken in Charles river, at 
Watertown, for t^e five yeara. preceding 1838, averaged about 
6000 per annum. From 3000 to 4,000 are yearly caught at 
Taunton, hi the Moirimaek river this fish was very scarce 
forty-five years ago, and remained so for about five years. At 
this time there were ten salnaon to one shad. Very few were 
caught. Before that time they had been very abuiidant. It 
was said that 10,000 we«e caught ^ one haul. After the 
scarcity, they became plentiful, andcoritimied sotill about 1810, 
when they were scarcTe again for- two or three years. They 
then became plentiful, and still continue so. They have not 
decreased for the last 'ten Shpid and alewives go up the 

river during the tfl»le of^May. Their greatest run is when 
the apple trees alfe in full blofeson^. The oM shad return in 
August ; tUe yomig, three^or four inches long, in September. 
These are very fond of flies. The Concord river water is said 
to be Warmer than that of the Merrimack, and the Concord 
shad were caught a monA earlier than those of the Merrimack 
above its junction^,with tbe Ohneord. The Concord shad have 
almost entirely disappewedyt their ascent .having been cut oflf by 
dams. ‘ * 

The usual weight of flfiia** species is from one to four 
pounds, although it sometimes attains six pounds. Color upon 
the top of the head and the back, bluish ; the upper portion 
of the sides, including the opercula, cupreous ; beneath silvery. 
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Whole body covered with large, deciduous scales, with the ex- 
ception of the head, which is naked. Eyes large ; pupils black ; 
irides silvery ; the diameter of the eye equal to the distance 
between the eyes. Nostrils nearer the anterior angle of tjie 
eye than the snout. UpjJer jaw notched in its centre ; its lat- 
eral edges slightly crenated. Length of the head to the whole 
length of the body as 1 to 6 ; th& greatest de])lh of the body 
equal to nearly two thirds th^ length of ’the head ; the width 
across the body, from the commencement of the dorsal fin to 
the anal, nearly one fifth the length of the fish. Abdominal 
ridge serrated throughout, from the inferior angle of the oper- 
culum to the anus ; the serratiojis more p/ominent back of the 
ventrals. At the posterior angle of the operculum, a black 
blotch of considerable size ; in sotne sjiecimens very indistinct 
until the scales are repioved, when it is very*obvk)us. 

The Dorsal fin, which shuts into a groove, is situated on the 
middle of the dorsal ridge ; the height of the first rays is ecjual 
to two thirds its length. 

The Pectoralg silvery ; their length equal to about *one third 
their height ; till the rays, skve the first, are branched. 

The Ventrals are situated opposite the middle of the dorsal. 

The Anal fin is also received into a groove ; its fourth ray, 
which is highest, is less than one thy^d the length of the fin. 

The Caudal fin is deeply forked; its depth at the base is to 
the depth of the expanded extremities as 2 to 5 ; two mem- 
branous appendages on each side, hear the. oentre of the fin. 

The fin rays arc : D. 19 ; P. 16 ; V. 9 ; A. 20 ; C; 20^ 


A. menhaden. Mitchell. * The Menhaden. Hardhead, 

^c. Sfc. * ’ , 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. $oc. V. i. 453. '' * 

This species, which is known by the names of ^^Menhadcn^^^ 
^^Pauhagen,^^ Hardhead, &c. is met with in vary great mto- 
bers, coming into Malhichusetts Bay, about the miildle of May, 
and leaving it in Navenaber, and is an exceedingly valuable fish. 
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It is taken in large quantities upon various portions of our coast, 
is used as bait for other fishes^ and as manure ;• and it is also be- 
coming an article of commerce. As mackerel bait, it is worth 
frQm $2 to $4 per barrel, in proportion to the demand. At 
Lynn, in 1836, 1600 barrels were used as bait for other fishes, 
and as many more were thrown upon the land. At Province- 
town, they are used duly fot mackerel bait. The fishermen 
who supply Boston market with cod fish, set their nets about 
the outer islands in the harbor, each night, as they come up to 
the city, and examine them in the morning, as they go out for 
the day’s fishing. Large numbers are thus taken ; and such 
as are not used as bait, are sold to the poorer classes as food, 
for about 6 1-4 cents per dozen. It is also considered a very 
good bait for halibut. Beifig a very oily fish, it is valua- 
ble as manure. li is computed that a single menhaden of or- 
dinary size, is equal, in richness, to a Ishovel-full of barn-yard 
manure. In some places* they are taken for this purpose only, 
by trailing nets towards the shore. At Sandwich, where they 
are very dbundaut, the inhabitants strew them their lands 
by the cart-load ; and thus, for miles, immense quantities en- 
rieh the soil. Prom the following extract of a letter from my 
friend Dr. Forsyth, some idea may be formed of the numbers 
used. His letted Is datedJ>(ovember 8th, 1837. “ For two or 

three miles below me, on the Barnstable road, the stench from 
the decomposing fish was a great nuisance to travellers passing 
along the road, so much so that I feared they might be instru- 
mental in* the production of disease j but whether they were so 
or not, I amjiot now prepared to say ; but certain it is, there 
have bdfeii more cases of autumnal fever and dysentery this 
season, that distri(it,,than all the res^of the town.” Upon 
some portions of Gape Cod, menhaden are sold to the farmers for 
^1 per thousand for mam|re ; they average about one pound 
each, and 2600 are considered a proper quantity for an acre. 
This species is getting likewise-!© be thought worthy of pres- 
ervation as amarticle of food. In i8S2, 300 bbls. were inspect- 
ed r in 1833, 480 ; 1834, 1008 ; 1835, rt43 ; 1836, 1488. 

This fish attains the length of fourteen inches. My descrip- 
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tion is drawn up from a specimen eleven inches in length. Its 
width, at the commencement of the dorsal fin, three inches. 
All the upper part of the body of a greenish brown color ; sides 
lighter, mottled with indistinct bluish ocellations; abdomen 
whitish, serrated ; whole surface of the fish iridescent. A large 
black blotch just back of the upper posterior portion of the 
operculum. Length of the head three and a half inches. OilU 
cover very large, all its portions more or less golden. Oper- 
culum marked with quite a number of deeply marked striae, 
which commence just beneath a large green blotch, situated 
some distance back of the eye on a line with it, and pass ob- 
liquely backward dhd downward to its lower edge ; siib-oper- 
culum and inter-operculum smooth ; preoperculum presents an 
arborescent appearance of vessels upon its si^face. Eyes mod- 
erate in size ; pupils black ; irides golden. Gape of the mouth 
very large ; lower jaw shorter than the upper ; the middle of 
the upper jaw presenting a deep emargination. Back slightly 
arched. 

The Dorsal fin arises upon the anterior half of the body ; it 
is nearly as long again as high ; at its base is a membranous 
prolongation, by which it is partially covered when at rest. 

The length of the Pectorals to their hciglit is as 1 to 4 ; the 
upper four rays much longer than the remainder. Outside of 
the fin is an axillary plate more than two thirds the length of 
the fish ; a broad scaly shield ajt the base of the pectorals cov- 
ers more than an half inch of their inferior edge. 

The Ventrals commence on a line gj^ioske the origin of the 
dorsal fin ; on each side of them is an axillary plat^. 

The Anal fin commences some distance back of t)i€ dorsal ; 
its height to its length is as 1 to 3. # » • 

The Caudal fin is deeply forked ; tl\je depth of the fin at the 
base, when unexpanded, to the lengtfi of, the outer rays, is as 
1 to 3 ; the distance between the expanded extremities equal 
to the length of the outer rays. 

The fin rays are : D. 19^; P. 16 ; V. 7 ; A. 20 ; C. 27. 
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MALACOPTERYGII SUBRACHIATI. 


Family I. 
GADITES. 


Morrhua. Cuv. 

Generic characters. B^dy elongated, smooth, compressed 
towards the tail ; back furnished toith three dorsal fins ; ven- 
tral fins pointed ; abdominal line xoith two fins behind the anal 
aperture^; the loiver jato with one barbule at the chin ; bran- 
chiostegous rays 7. 

M. Americana, Nobis. The American Cod. 

Whether the Morrhna vulgaris, the common Cod, of 
European writers, is ever tak^ii in the waters of Massachusetts, 
I am unable to decide. * Dr. Mitchell says it is taken ‘‘ in the 
sea near Nantucl^tit,*ftnd beyopd.” Certain it is, I have never 
seen it in Boston mflrket and Mr. Newcomb, senior, the oldest 
fishmonger in our market, who has repeatedly been at the 
Banks df Newfoundland '*fishing, assures^ me, he never knew 
the bc^c fish to be caught in our waters. Our fish is the spe- 
cies which MiCchell cnnsiders the “ M. callarias,^^ Lin. Rich- 
♦ 

ardson thinks this is-j)robably a distinct species.” From 
Richardson’s ’^larded manner of speaking. I should judge he 
had never seen a specimen of our species. The much larger 
size of our fish, the length of the callarias,''^ according to 
Yarrell, being only -^from twelve to twenty-four inches,” 
which cannoX be accounted for by mere difference of locality, 
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without dwelling upon points of minor importance, convinces 
me that our fish is a distinct species, for which I would propose 
the name of Americana^ 

This species is taken along the whole coast of the State, 
throughout the year, leaving the vicinity of land in the month 
of February, and going off to deeper Avater. There are several 
varieties, differing in their color and markings, probably pro- 
duced by difference of locality or food, Avhich are known by 
the names of Rock “ Shoal Cod” dec. dec. 

The cod grows to a very great size. Yarrell states, that the 
largest cod of which he has any record, weighed sixty pounds. 
Pennant refers to one weighing seventy-ci^ht pounds. Mr. Jon- 
athan Johnson, Jr., of Nahant, informs me he has seen taken a 
specimen weighing eighty-eight pounds ; and Capt. Nathaniel 
Blanchard, of Lynn, tells me he has seen a cod weighing 
eighty-six pounds. Both these gentlemen ai;e experienced 
fishermen, distinguished for their habits of accuracy and ve- 
racity ; and I take much pleasure in here acknowledging the 
great assistance rendered me by them, in the prosQpution of 
my task. The largest specimen of which I have ever heard, 
Mr. Anthony Holbrook, a fishmonger in» (iuincy market, in- 
forms me he saw taken in the spring of the year 1807, at New 
Ledge, sixty miles southeast of Portland, Me. ; it weighed one 
hundred and seven pounds ; and, fo use his oAvn words, ‘‘ upon 
its head were barnacles the size of his thiinib.’'^ 

To Massachusetts, the cod fishery is exceedingly important, 
supplying our markets with an excellent food throughout the 
year, and giving emj^oyment to thousands. In soine portions 
of the State, this fishery is.'entirely superseded by the taking 
of whales. Thus, while every towitin the c8unty of dlrnsta- 
ble is more or less engaged in this business, and collectively they 
exhibit an aggregate of 212 vessels, a single fishing-smack 
was licensed in Duke’s county, in 1836, and liot one in the 
county of Nantucket ; the attention of the inhabitants of the 
last two counties being entirely engaged in whaling. I have 
ascertained that in 1836, there were engaged in the cod fish- 
ery, from Gloucester, Marblehead, Provincetown, South Well- 
16 
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fleet, Cohasset, Diixbiiry, Plymouth, Manchester, Salem and 
Beverly, being ten towns, 561 vessels, having crews of 3816 
men ; and that by these vessels there were taken 263,454 
quintals of fish. To these may be added the towns of Newbu- 
ryport, Eynn, Falmouth, Holmes Hole and Sandwich, (in 
which I have not been able to learn the number of vessels ex- 
clusively employed in this fishery,) which furnished, in 1836, 
16,265 quintals ; thus exhibiting 279,718 quintals of cod 
fish taken by the enterprise of the citizens of fifteen towns. 
When it is observed, that about 3500 of the cod fish from 
the Grand Bank, (which are generally much larger than those 
from the Straits of Belleisle,) constitute one hundred quintals, 
some conception may be formed of the immense number taken. 
At the usual [)rice of these prepared fish, the above mentioned 
number of quintals would sell for .^839,154. 

In 1837, aQCording to the returns of the* assessors of the 
several towns, it appears that flicre were taken 510,554 
quintals of cod fish, which were valued at {jj? 1,569, 5 17. 
These §sh were distributed among the following counties: 
Essex Co, took 159,424 quintals, valued af$501,363 ; Barn- 
stable Co,, 134,758 = $392,930 ; Suffolk Co,, 127,250 = 
$408,510; Co., 64,172 = $193,664; Norfolk Co,, 

15,950 = $46,050 ; Middlesex Co,, 9000 = $27,000. 

Besides these fishing vessels which go to the Banks for the 
Cod and their bounty, great number of boats are constantly 
employed in supplying the markets with fresh fish. Thus, at 
Duxbury, in 1836, there were ten market boats having forty 
men on board, which took from 38,000 "to 40,000 fish. At 
Provincetown, there were ten fytats thus engaged. Boston 
n\prk^ is supplied with cod fish by "about fifteen or twenty 
small schooners, and a large number of boats. By the kind- 
ness of Capt. Nathaniel^iBlanchard, of Lynn, master of one of 
these smacks, I am enabled no furnish the following table, by 
which some idea may be formed of the amount of fresh cod 
fish brought to our market! He has presented me the result 
of his labors with a vessel of 25 tons, and a crew of six men, 
for nearly five months^ commencing October 24, 1836, and 
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terminating March 20, 1837. His account exhibits the num- 
ber of fish taken, and the price obtained for the same, for each 
day during that period. Prom this minute statement I am 
able to ascertain that the largest quantity taken any one day, 
was 7124 pounds, Decem^jer 13th, which sold for five shillings 
per hundred =$59.39. 

The smallest quantity taken apy one day, was 337 pounds, 
January 16th, which sold for 12 shillings = $6.67. 

The smallest receipts were March 20th, when 359 pounds 
taken, sold for 10 shillings 6 pence $5.92. 

The whole number of pounds taken during the period men- 
tioned, was 194,125. 

The entire receipts for the same, were $3026.14. 

Besides the value of the fishes themselves, in a fresh and 
dried state, large quantities of oil are extracted from their livers, 
which is sold for about $15 per barrel. 

The color of the cod of our market is exceedingly variable. 
In the same stall may frecjuently bo seen specimens with 
equally obvious spots over their entire surface ; or they may 
be much more perceptible on the sides* ; or they may be scarcely 
observed at all ; and the cntir(^ fish appear of an uniform gray ; 
or again of a beautiful bright red ; and I have seen a single 
specimen which was of a lemon yellow. 

The following descri])tion is drawn up from a sjK'ciTnen 
about 23 inches in length. Back ash colored; sides lighter; 
both back and sides covered with yellowish spots larger and more 
distinct upon the sides. Benealh, dusky white. Length of 
the head compared to the length of the body, with the excej)- 
tion of the tail, rather morO than one third ; depth over the 
base of the pectorals rather more than one fifth the length of 
the body, without the tail ; depth over the anus equal to one 
fifth the length of the body. Top of. the head darker colored 
than the gill-covers. The pupils of the eye black, irides a 
beautiful silvery. Diameter of the eye ecjiial to one sixth the 
length of the head ; the distance between the eyes nearly equal 
to one third the length of the head ; the distance of the ex- 
tremity of the snout, from a line on a plane with the anterior 
angle of the eye, equal to one third tjie length of the hea<^ 
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Nostrils double, posterior lower and larger ; the upper jaw pro- 
jects beyond the lower ; in the lower jaw is a single row of 
teeth ; those in the back part of the jaw, large, and incurved ; 
those in the fore part of the jaw much smaller ; in the upper 
jaw a row of Targe teeth in the back part, with a row of minute 
teeth back of them ; approaching the middle of the jaw, a triple 
row is observed ; at the middle of the jaw^ four distinct rows 
are seen ; the front row uniformly large, those behind very small. 
A single barbule about an inch long at the chin. The lateral 
line commencing above the operculum, makes a very gradual 
slope upwards', and as gradual a curve downwards, until oppo- 
site the anterior third of the second dorsal fin it commences a 
straight course which is continued to the caudal fin ; this line 
is lighter colored in its whole, extent than the body, it is wider 
and more conspicuous after assuming a straight course. 

The first Dorsal arises just back of the pectorals; the se- 
cond Dorsal is much longer than the first ; the third is slightly 
longer than the first. All the dorsals arc of a bluish color, 
spotted like the body. 

The Pectorals arc roi¥id ; their length is equal to half their 
height. * 

The Ventrals are situated in front of the pectorals, of the 
color of the abdomen ; the two ^ outer rays of the ventral fins 
are free, the second ray is the longest. » 

The first Anal fin is shorter than the second dorsal ; the se- 
cond anal, much shorter ; both anals the same color as the ab- 
domen. 

The depth of the Caudal fin at the extremities, to its length, 
as 2 to 1 ; spotted dike the rest of the body. 

The fin rays are : B. 7 ; D. 15-22-19 ; P. 19 ; V. 6 ; A. 22- 
19 ; C. 40. 


M. aegle^nus, L. The Haddock. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 158. 
Trans. Lit et Philosoph. Soc. vol. i. p. 370. 
Strack’s Plates, 2. 

Me Murtrie’s Cuv. ii. p. 244. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, voL it p. 153L 
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Immense shoals of this fish are (ound on our coast in the 
spring, and continue through the season until the autumn. Ten 
years since this species was comparatively, rare at Cape Cod ; 
now, it is almost as common there, as in any part of our bay. It 
is estimated that in the warm season^ about 12 cwt. of haddock 
are taken to 1 cwt. of cod fish in Massachusetts Bay ; and in 
the winter^ about 12 cwt. of cod, to 1 cwt. haddock ; but as 
the haddock fishery is of lohger duration, the quantities through 
the year, will average about the proportion of . 3 haddock to 1 
cod. Large numbers are sold in the market ; and during the 
entire summer it is generally eaten by the poorer classes, who 
are often able to obtain a fiUe fish weighing several pounds for 
one or two cents. When taken in larger (piaiitities than they 
can be disiK)sed of in the market, they are frequently strewed 
over the earth for manure. 

The specimen before me is twenty four inches in length. 
Length of the head compared to the whole length of the body, 
exclusive of the caudal rays, as to 20 indies ; depth of the 
body across from the anus, less than the length of the head. 
Color, above the lateral line, a dark grey, betieath this line, a 
beautiful silvery grey, with a large, and in many specimens » 
nearly a circular patch, on each side, on a line with the middle 
.of the pectorals, its upper portion generally extending above 
the lateral line, its larger portion usually beneath it. Back of 
the head very convex ; gill-covers much lighter colored than 
the top of the head and snout ; upper jaw projects beyond the 
lower ; teeth in the upper jaw longer than in the lower, and 
nearly vertical ; a very minute barbule at the chin ; posterior 
nostril much larger than the anterior. Longest diameter of 
the eyc^ more than one sixth the length of the head, pupils black, 
irides bluish ; the distance between the eyes equal to nearly 
one third the length of the head. The lateral line commenc- 
ing at a distance above the posterior angle of the operculum, 
equal to the length of the head, assumes the curve of the body 
until on a plane with about the middle of the second dorsal fin, 
from which point It runs on in a straight line to the base of 
the caudal rays ; through its whole course, it is of a jet black 
color. 
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The first Dorsal fin commences on a line v/ith the base of 
the pectorals, its length is three fifths that of the second dorsal. 

The second Dorsal commences on nearly the same plane as 
the anus. 

The third Dorsal, the same length as the first. 

The Pectorals in length not quite equal to one third of their 
height. 

The Veiitrals commence in front of the pectorals ; their 
first two rays free : the second ray, the longer. 

The first Anal fin commences back of the second dorsal ; 
the second Anal arises on a. line with the third dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is very slightly notched. 

The dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins are bluish ; the anals 
the color of the abdomen ; the vehtrals rather lighter than the 
anal. 

The fin rays are : D. 16-24-20; P. 21 ; V. 6 ; A. 26-21 ; 
C. 35. 


M. tomcodus, Mitchell. The Tom Cod. 

Truns. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. vol. i. p. 68. 

» 

As Cuvier in his note's to the “ Regnc Animal^'* has intro-, 
duced MitchelPs specific name, I retain it here. It is to be 
hoped tliat Valenciennes, in his continuation of the Histoire 
NalurcUe dcs Poissons, will assume the specific name poly^ 
rnorphiis,^^ proposed by Mitchell himself, as being equally 
appropriate and more scientific. 

This very common little species is taken in considerable 
numbers from our wharves and bridges with the hook, to- 
gether with the Conner,''* Flounder," Sen Ipin,'" Eel," 
&c. ifcc., in the summer ; and through the winter, the market 
is supplied from the mouths of the rivers, in the vicinity of 
Boston, where they arc taken in dip nets. The amount of 
Tom Cod taken at Watertown^ alone is estimated at 2000 
bushels annually ; they afe sent to Boston market, and readily 
disposed of there. 

Specimens of this species are seldom obtained exceeding 
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twelve inches in length. The tength of the head is to the 
length of the body, about as 1 to 6 ; the depth of the fish over 
the anus, exclusive of the dorsal fin, less than one sixth the 
length of the body. In color, this species varies exceedingly, 
generally it is brown, greenish, dr yellowish brown, with deeper 
patches, spots, and blotches ; beneath, lighter. Snout blunt ; 
upper jaw projecting beyond the lower, a small barbule be- 
neath the chin ; teeth in the jaws very compact, small, and 
sharp; those in the upper jaw more apparent; small teeth in 
the throat. Diameter of the eye etiual to half the distance be- 
tween the eyes ; pupils of the eye black ; hides golden. Nos- 
trils double ; anterior the larger. Pms brown, tinged with red. 

The lateral line^ commencing above the operculum, curves 
gently upwards to the pectorals, and just beyond these fins 
commencing a straight course, terminates at the base of the 
caudal rays. 

The first Dorsal fin commences opposite the middle of the 
pectorals ; its length is greater than its height. The second dof- 
sal as long again as high. The length of the third dorsal, one 
fourth less than the length of the second, and less than the 
length of the first. 

The length of theTectorals is one fourth less than their height. 

The Vcntrals are situated in the front of the pectorals ; the 
first two rays are free at their extremities ; the second ray the 
longer ; the other rays are united. 

The first Anal fin is more than fis long again as high ; the 
second fin is shorter than the first. 

The Caudal fin is convex. 

The fin rays are : 1). 13-18-19 ; P. 17 ; V. 6 ; A. 22-18 ; 
C. 39. 


M. Minuta, Lin. The JPoor or Power Cod, 

Yarrelfs British Fishes, vol. ii. p. IGl et hg. 
iStrack’s Plates, $27. 1. 

A single specinito only have I ever seen of this species, 
which was taken in Boston harbor ; it has been preserved for 
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several years in spirits in the cabinet of the “ Boston Society of 
Natural History,” and its colors have undoubtedly somewhat 
changed. Mitchell, it wctuld seem from his silence, had never 
seen this species. And Richardson makes no mention of it in 
his “ Fauna my spcteimen, however, agrees so well with 
Yarrell’s description of the minuta^'^ that I cannot doubt its 
identity with that species. 

My specimen is eight inches in length ; length of the head, 
two inches ; depth of the body across the base of the pectorals, 
rather less than the length of the head. The lateral line 
commences just above the posterior angle of the operculum, 
curves slightly over the pectorals, and a qumrter of an inch 
back of these fins assumes a straight line, which is continued 
to the tail. Snout obtuse ; a line of mucous pores along the 
intermaxillary bones from the tip of the snout to a line be- 
neath the anterior angle of the eye. Upper jaio longer than 
the lowers; jaws furnished with* sharp teeth. A cirrhus one 
fourth of an inch long is suspended from the chin. Eye half 
an inch in diameter, being equal to one fourth the length of 
the head. Color of the specimeh above, of a reddish yellow ] 
abdomen, of a dirty white, or rather a yellowish white covered 
with innumerable mi«iite black points. 

The first Dorsal fin commences just back of the origin of 
the pectorals ; rather higher than long. 

The second Dorsal, which is as long again as the first, be- 
gins and terminates on the same plane with the anal fin. 

The third Dorsal, which is longer than high, is longer than 
the first dorsal, and shorter than the second. 

The Pectorals are an inch long. 

The Ventrals are fuliginous ; their first ray is shorter than 
the second, which is the longest ^ay of the fin, and is separated 
from'*it or free at extremities. 

The first Anal fin is directly back of the vent ; longer than 
high. The second Anal is one third shorter than the first. 

The Caudal fin is but slightly forked. 

The fin rays are : D. 12-19-17 ; P. 17 ; V. 6 ; A. 22-17 ; 

0 . 20 . 
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Merlangus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. The same as those of Morrhua, ex- 
cept that they have no harhule at the chin, 

M, carbonarius, The Coal Fish, 

Pennant’s British Zoology, yol. iii. 

Me Murtne’s vol. ii. p. 245. 

♦ , * 

Yarrell’s fifitish Fishes, vol. ii. p. 1C9. 

Fauna Boreali Ame^cana, p. 247. 

Strap’s i)lated( 29. 1. 

^ . . / ■ t 

In Sir Edward Parry’s first yoy^ge, it is stated that this spe- 
cies was talcen^of a very small size on the west coast of Davis’ 
straight. I am not aware# that it has been ^noticed by any 
other naturalist, as irthabiting the Anrferjban ocean. It is often 
met with in our market in considerable quantities, and, as well as 
the purpureus^^^ is'' called, ^by«our fishermen, the pollack,^'' 
I have had it pref)ared in ii^ freSh state for my own ‘table, and 
found it an excellent fish. * With the cod, it is salted in con- 
siderable numbers. Fronj a specimen three feet in length, 

ih 

\yeighing thirteen ]iounds, (fbtained^ in Boston market in Janu- 
ary, I have drawn up the following description. Length of 
the head compared to that t)f the body, exclusive of the tail, 
as 1 to 2 1-4 ; depth of the body over the base of the pecto- 
rals, rather less than the length of the head. All the upper 
part of the body arid head, black ; beneath the lateral line, the 
body of a bluish white ; the abdomen lighter than the sides. 
The lateral line^ which is of a beautiful silvery white color, 
commences just above the posterior angle of the operculum, 
and with the exception of a^v^^ry slight inclination anterior to 
the space between the first ,%nd second dorsal fins, pursues a 
straight course to the base of the caudqj fin. Scales on the 
head, smaller than those of tlie body ; the lower jaw longer 
than the upper ; the t(jotb in both jayvs small and sharp ; more 
numerous in the. upper jaw ; the . lips purplish ; the distance 
between the eyes less thau one fourth the length of the head ; 
the eyes large, prominent ; the pupils blue ; the irides silvery. 
17 
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The first Dorsal fin commenees at a distance back of the 
posterior angle of the operculum, dqual to about one fourth the 
length of the head ; longer than high. 

The second Dorsal has Sje first rays equal in their height to 
half its length. 

The third Dorsal begins M a* greater distance from the sec- 
ond, than the space between the first and. second ; the height 
of the first rays of this fin, leis thrfn lyiW thP^ length of the fin. 
All the dorsal fins of a bluish J)lack c8lor. 

The Pectorals commence oil Inline with •the posterior angle 
of the operculurr)i; their color the same as the darsals. 

The Ventrals commence in - front of ttfe pectorals; thpir 
depth equal to one third their height. * 

The first Anal fin cotnmencei? oa: a line opposite the interval 
between the first and Secbnd dorsal* finli, just badk of the anus, 
and is the same colgr*as the abdomen ; depth to its length as 
3 to 8. The second anal coinpfiences on a line opposite the 
last dorsal, and terminate^ on Ihe same plane with that fin. 

The Caudal fin is large ; iti^ width at base is to its width at 
the extremity as 2 to 7, being mucl> forked. * 

The fin rays are: D. l!3-20-2t) ; P. 19 ;• V. 6 A. 24-21 ; 
0. 32. 


M. purpureiis. ^ Mkchell. The Pollack. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol.^i. p. 370. 

Until within a fbw years, the MeHangus purpureus,^^ 
pollack , was but slightly prized ; and the fishermen had so 
little demand for it, that they not iinfreqnently gave it* aWay 
from their boats. Its useful qualities are beginning to be known 
and valued, and in several of th# interior towns of the state, it 
is now as readily sold as any other fish. When salted, it was 
formerly usual* to throw it at (face into old brine, to increase 
its weight, which ^t did at the ejtpense of its goodness. It 
is ascertained that whei^ prepared in* Ihe same way as the 
cod, when intended for dun fish, with proper care and 
good salt, this is really ’“an eKcellent fish, and its value is in- 
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creased from nine shillings to from three to four dollars per 
quintal. Immense nqmbers.'of this s|^ccics arc found in our 
waters in spring and autumn. To Jeffries ledge, a fleet of 20 
or 30 boats frequently go off in ^th^ fall of the year, aud hav- 
ing fastened their craft together Ad thrawn overboard a quan- 
tity of bajt to entice the fish, capture in a single night from 30 
to 40 cjuintals oi pollack to a boat. , 

Length of the spe^imeit dies^bed, Uto feet four inches. 
Depth of the body across from the anus, exclusive of the dorsal 
fin, as 1 to 4 ; upper part of the ^ead an4 body, of a greenish 
brown color ;^idQS lighter ; abdomen white. Lateral line of 
a grayish color, commencing above the ]x>stcrior angle of the 
operculum, *and slightly icurving over the pectorals to their ex- 
tremity, pursufs nearly a. straight course to the middle of the 
caudal rays. Length of th® head pbo^H equal to the greatest 
depth of the body ; ^ top of the Ij^ead between the eyes slightly 
depressed ; head somewhat pointed, the jaws are closed. 

Lf/es large ; pupils black ; iridcs silvery, with greenish rcllec- 
tions; diameter of the eye ecpial to half the distance between 
the eyes. Loit?er jaw longer than the upper ; minute teeth in 
both jaws ; gape of the ruonth (piitc large ; month within, 
bluish; lar^e, fleshy. IPosteri or noStril quite large. A 

line of mucous pores on both maxillary tones. Gill-covers 
silvery ; the division between the operclc and prcopcrclc, 
scarcely distinguishable at first sight ; the posterior angle of the 
operculum obtuse. Body gradually arched to the origin of the 
first dorsal. 

The first Dorsal fin arises opposite .the middle of the pecto- 
rals, is one third longer than high,\nd of the same color as the 
back. 

The second Dorsal fin is Q»*third longer than the first ; it 
arises back of theifirsV^l^ & distance ocj^ial to less tfian one 
third the length of the first dorsal. TThe distance between the 
second and *thir^ doiiBals> is to the distance between the first 
and second, as 3 to U; height of tt^ Ijiird dorsal to its length, 
less than 1 to 3^ ^ 

The Pectorals arise on a line, wkh the posterior angle of the 
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operculum, some distance beneath it; their length to their 
height, as 2 to 12 ; the color of the -dorsal fins. 

The Ventrals are very small, in ftont of the pectorals; the 
second and third rays longest ;, fins white. 

The Anal fin at it» base, ihe color of the abdomen ; above, 
bluish ; arises upon the saihie" plane, and terminates .with the 
second dorsal. The second anal about half the height of the 
first anal ; a narrow White margin at its Mse, and, like the first, 
whitish at the tSp. ' ♦* 

The Caudal fin large, strtrig, forked*; length of the outer 
rays equal to the distance between the extremities of the fin 
when expanded. 

In smaller specimens, the color kbove is deeper] the abdo- 
men, reddish. • 

In two specimens, the fays were .as fblloWs : 

D. 14-22-21; P.20; W.6»; A. 22-21; <5.* 40. 

D. 14-19-18; P. Uf V. & ; ‘^A. 24-16 ; C. 36. 


Generic characters. The Jimd jlatte^e^ ; the body elon- 
gated; the hack furnished with two dorsal Jins ; the first shorty 
the second long ; hut one anal fin, also very long ; no harhule 
at the chin. 

M. vulgaris. Cuv. The Hake. 

rcnnuiit's British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 168. 

Trans. Lit et IMilloatkph. Soc. N.Y. vol. i. p.371. 

Me Murtrfe’s Cav. vt)l; ii. p. 245. . 

Yarrell’s Hrirish Fishes, vpl. ii. p. 177. ^ 

Strack’s plates, 28. 1. ^ 

«. V; it ■ ' 

This fish is generally known by tho- jii^ertnen of Massachu- 
setts as the Whitkfg.^^'^ It is ndt a httte singular, that while 
our species* is ♦really tha European Hakef^ the Phycis 
Americanvsfi Codling called with tiis ^^*old English 
Hake;'^ and the Halce‘^ hsclf is called the “ Whiting, 
which is a “ Merlangus,'^ This species is taken, not however, 
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in large quantities, in our bay in the summer, upon the cod 
fishery grounds. When perfectly^* fresh, it is very sweet and 
palatable, but so soon becomes soft, that it is kept with great 
difficulty, and en this account is not much valued. 

The good specimen on my table was sent me by Dr. Yale. 
Length fifteen inches ; depth of the holly at the oommence- 
rnent of the second dorsal fin, two inches. Body elongated ; 
top of the head and upper part of Ihe body, of a dull lead color ; 
sides and abdomen white. The Mteral Uney lighter colored 
than the uppe;* part bf the ‘bodi^, arises above the operculum, 
and curves slightly in its anterior half, then assumes a straight 
line to the tail. The^ scales upon the top of the head, much 
smaller than those upon the body ^ of the fish. Length of the 
head equal to about one fourth the lerfgih of thfe body.- Pre- 
operculum and maxillary bones of a feaautiful*^ shining silver 
color; the inferior portion of the giUkjovees naked ; upper j)or- 
tion scaly ; scales oit the qpercukim reflecting a beautiful bluish 
tint. Eyes very large ; pupils black ; iridcs ^filvjery. J.)iam- 
eter of the eye equal to three quarters the distance between 
the eyes. At the anterior angle of the eye a ])ony j)rocess is 
obscived ; just in front of this process arc situated the nostrils^ 
which are douhla^ the posterior much the larger. A sensible 
depression on the top of the head between the eyes. Smaller 
furrows on Other parts of the head. The low^jr jaw the longer ; 
the jaws as well as the palatine bones armed with a l-ow of 
prominent; sharp, reciuved teeth, exterior to which, is a row 
much smaller. Tip or middle of the upper jaw without teeth. 
Outer edge of both intermaxillary bones, fuliginous. JaAVs 
within, palatines, vomer, fujjginous. A deep furrow exists in 
the suborbitar bones, extending from just exterior to the snout 
in the upper, to the posterior pofrton of th# preopcrculunu; and 
beneath the lower, (mWk the chin to tlid- outer angle ofithe. jaw. 

The first Dorsftl fin, '^hiCh is dkefti ^aud ofi a. triangular 
shape, arises just before fte ^sterfor angle of jthe operculum. 
The distance between the dorsals, eqilsL to one third the length 
of the first dorsal. The second dorsal^uite long ; rays large, 
terminating a short distance in front of the caudal fin. 
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The Pectorals commence on a line beneath the posterior an- 
gle of the operculum ; the fourth lay is the longest ; length of 
the fin to its height as 5 to 32. 

The Vcntrals are yellowish; their length to*their height as 
3 to 27. 

The Anal fin arispyqp aiine nearly opposite the commence- 
ment of the second dorsal fiU; and terminates on the same 
plane with that' fin, ^ 0 

The Caudai rays kre nefasly esren. * • 

The fin rays are : D. 12-3S ; .P. 13 ; Y. 7 ; A. 40 ; C. 30. 

This species is. very accurately described by Mitchell. The 
specimen which served for his description was of the same 
size an that from which the |ffccedi*g account has been drawn 
up. The ichthyologioei student wAj, perceive how much the 
number of fin iHys differs in this specie^. 

Thus, according they are,: D. 9-40; P. 12; V. 

7 ; A. — wljile Yhmellt them thus : D. 10-29 ; P. 

11; V. 7; 4 . 21; C. MMiell : D. 12-38; P. 13; 

7 ; A. 41 ; C. 27. ' . 


Lota. Cuv. , 

Goheric characters. In addition to the 'elongat^d^ body, with 
two dorsal Jins and one anal jin ^possessed by the species of 
Merlucius last described^ may be added, chin with one or more 
bai'bules. 

I j. compressa. Le Sfieur. The E^l Pout, 

Journal Academy Nat. Scidncee, vol. i. p. 84. 

V * 

Thfe species was describect»hy Le Sueur aa being received 
from Northampton. ^Phe only epecimw «I have been able to 
see was> sept me faarn Kseiie, Taken as it was in the 

A§huelot*river;,»one Ofitbu tributary of the Connecticut, I do 
not hesitate to draw my (fescription ftom it, rather than use 
that of Le Sueur. spe^rfmen presents the following char- 
acters. Color of the back and sides a yellowish brown, varie- 
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gated with darker brown spots ; the gill-covers and snout much 
darker than the remainder of the body. Abdomen whitish. 
Length six inches ; length of the head* one inch ; body in front 
of the first dorsal, cylindrical, beginning to be compressed at 
the sides at the extremity of the pectorals, gradually becoming 
more so towards the tail, so that the paudal rays appear a mem- 
branous prolongation of the body. The entire surface of the 
body is covered with* very Qiiiiute sciieai looking like cup- 
shaped depressions. The lateral line arises above the opercu- 
lum, add, quite conspicuous, extends in a straight course to the 
middle of the fleshy portion of the tail. Head very much com- 
pressed ; eyes circular ; distance between the eyes one quarter 
the length of the head. Mostriis double ; froip the bacloof the 
anterior nostril, very minitte cirrhns is suspended!^ Upper 
jaw the longer j to efcin is* attached^ darlcvcolored cirrhus, 
one fourth of an inchr long. and palatines armed with 

numerous, aiinute, sharp teedn^f.^ * # 

The firts^ . Dorsal flu,, which is of a lighter colo»than the 
body, and variegated with bfack, is situated the length of the 
head back of the head. 

The second Dorsal, arising one fourth of an inch back of the 
first, fs continued to the tail; upon the lower portion of this 
fin is a row of dark-cQlorad!i spots, and its ^^dge is margined 
with black. * , 

The Pectorals are thrsfa qtiatlers of an Inch long, and dark 
colored at theip e^rem^ities. 

The Ventrals are small, cc^or of the pectorals, terminating in 
a point. , y \ 

The Anal fin is of <;he sam^* length as the dorsal, and like it 
is joined to tho commencement of tte jcaodal fin. 

The Caudsfi fin is rounded, colored, and margined like the 
dorsal and anaPfina . 

The fleshy texture of memMtfie .finroiing the several 
fins, prevents the'^rays^fron^kiing eeunf^dik . » 
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Qrosmios. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Body elongated; a single dorsal Jin 

extending tfie whole length of the back ; one harhule at the 

chin; ventral jms fleshy, 

% 

B: tulgaris. Cuv. The Cusk, 

Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. iii. 178 et fig. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, ii. 197 et fig. 

"Akhcuigh liC Sueur’s description* of a ‘‘ Brbsmius” which 
he e^ls Jlavesrens, from a speciniida seen by him at Marble- 
head, piiWishcd in the fifth volumiB of the “ Mcmoircs du Mu- 
smmitr Histoirc' Natuxeile^^^ lies befoie me, Igannot think our 
pommon ciisk a 4ifl'eren%' lipiBcies from the v European. Our 
species is commonly tliken the Middle Batik; with the 

hook, wlijUe fishing for deep-water cod. * In the * sgring of the 
year it is not unfrequcijtly met with in the *Q&st(>v market, and 
does not sell as readily as thp cod ; in the winter season it is 
rare, and then sells. readily for double the prices* o£ that species. 
By many, as afresh Jish it is considered quite a delicacy ; and 
when salted, is thought preferable Jo the Cod. 

The liver of this species contains a large quantity of* oil, 
which is sometimes* preserved the shermon, who consider 
it an excellent application to a burned suffmee. • 

The following dcscri})tion is drawn up from a specimen 
twenty five inches in length, weighing between three and four 
pounds. Color of the body an uniforfii dark slate ; head 
rather darker than fhe| ^fdj. . Head, one fifth the length of 
the body : width oftihe body across the commenfcement of the 
anal fin, exclusive of the dorsal fin, equal to one "bixth the length 
of the specimen ^ yridtMHh^he heud across the posterior angle 
ofe the^ operculum, equal^lpwo thftd^ks length ; ihe scales on the 
head present a peculiarly corrugsfted appearance. Mouth, large. 
Ja%cs, filled with ,sharp, rec'lirved teeth. Upper jaw slightly 
longer than the lower, A singjp barbule under the chin. 
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Diameter of the equal to one sixth the length of the head ; 
pupils black, irides silvery ; distance between the eyes nearly 
one half greater than the diameter of the eye. Extremity of 
the upper jaw, maxillary bones, and lo\ycr j^w, destitute of 
scales. The lateral Ihie commences at a distance above the 
pectorals, equal to thfc length- of the pectorals," and* runs on in 
a straight line to opposite the thirty-second dorsal ray, then 
making a gentle curve downwards, passes on again in a straight 
course to the base of the caudal fin. 

The Dorsal fin commences at a distance back of the pecto- 
rals, equal to about half the length of the head, and terminates 
just in front of the tail. 

The Pectorals are about half the length of the head, r6und 
at the extremities, and as high again as long. 

The Vcntrals are situated ♦just in ffont of the pectorals, of 
the same length as those fkis, fleshy, and, similar in coloh to 
the head. ^ ^ 

The Anal fin, which is nine inches in length, i$^^*4bntlnucd 
to the tail, and^ nearly joins it. Anus, two thirds of aii tnch in 
front of the anal fin. • , 

The Caudal fin is round, and like the dorsal and anal fins, 
is margined with blue, and edged with white. 

The fin rays are : D. 96 ; P. 23 ; V. 5 ; A. 73 ; C. 35. 

In a specimen weighing twenty pounds, the color is brown 
upon the back, with yellowish sides and abdomen. In 

this large specimen thn lateral line is very iK^%tinct ; the ven- 
trals are yellow ; and the anal and dorsal Jins do not extend 
so near the tail as in 4he snjaller. ? ' ^ 

From an examirvotion of a young specimen, this speoies 
might be considered as distinct ftom»|ly|i ^European fish. A care- 
ful study of all its characters, however, must settle conclusively 
its identity. The difference between ihesnumber of the dorsal 
and anal rays. of^ that speejes, as destafibed in the works on 
ichthyology, and of the fish arises undQubtedly 

from the great difiiciilty of counting ll|sm with accuracy, en- 
veloped as they all ate by a membrane. 

18 , 
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PnYcis. Artedi. 

Generic charjicters^. Body dongated ; two dorsal fins, the 
first short, the second long ; ventral fins with a single ray only 
at the basje, afterxoard divided ; chin with' one harhitle. 

P. Americanus. Schn. The American Hake. 

Trans. Lit. et Pliilosopli. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 372. 

I have no means of seeing the description of this species by 
Schneider ; but as Ciivier, in the notes to his “ Regne Ani-- 
mal^^ observes tiiat Schneider’s “ Enchelyopus Americanus,"*^ 
send Tvritchcll’s ^^Gadns hngipps,^^ are the same fish, I do not 
hesitate to admit the priority of the specific name of the former. 
Dcceivd'd in rny early investigations of our fishes by the plates 
of the Phyri^ favcatus,\^ a species taken in the ocean and 
pretty gCfiftraHy diffused, and the ^'-Gadiis loagipes^^ of Mitch- 
ell, I ^q<il®ta^;posed the speciea 1 am about to describe, as the 
PluJds,\x\A accordingl-y catalogued it ste siich tn the first vol- 
ume of the ‘‘Boston Journal of Natural Qistory.” At ithat 
time Mitchell’s description Avas not at my command, to com- 
pare with the fish itself, and I W!as compelled to depend upon 
his pl^itc. Fuflher research has convinced me of the folly of 
relying upon plated alone in ichthyology, as well as in the other 
btanches of natiii|4i history. Mitchell cajled it the ^^Codling.^^ 
As it is gerndtaf^^nown by bur fishermen as* the I 

have prefixed that nantc. ‘ * 

Large numbers of this ^ectes are tal^efn bbtAveen the first of 
Juhe and the first of September, on muddy bottoms, between 
Gape Ann and BostofwIfght-hQuse. They are generally taken 
in the night Avith the hook ; sometimes ^000 weight, varying 
in size from 3 to 8U pdunds or more, are taken in a single night 
by one man, where sdilcdly a specimen was captured during 
fhe pjevioiis day. , 

From a fine speciftldl^thfee feeX in length, weighing nine 
pounds, I have mad^ tkelcdlewing description : General color 
of the , upper portion of the fish, grayish broAviy beneath, 
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lighter. Length of the head to the body, ,6X01118170 of the tail, 
as 9 to 32 ; depth of the body in front of the pectorals, six 
inches ; depth across from the anus, exclusive of the dorsal fin, 
five inches ; depth of the, body beyond the termination of the 
dorsal and anal fins, one inch and a half.. Top of the head 
flattened ; sides somewhat compressed ; eyes large, prominent ; 
pupils black ; irides silvery ; diameter of the^eye one inch and 
a half; distance between the eyes equal to about one fourth 
the length of the head; uppep jaw projects beyond the lower; 
both jaws are armed with several row^ of sharp, incurved 
teeth; tongue large and fleshy ;^a very minute barbulc at the 
chill. The lateral line, which is quite obvious, commences 
above and just anterior to the posterior angle of the operculum, 
and continues nearly a straight course to the tail, being near 
the back throughout its whole extent.' 

, The first Dorsal fin commences an jnch back of tlie pecto- 
rals ; its third ray is .higher than length of the ^In, ajid is 
the longestaay. 

The second Dorsal fin, which commences just back of the 
first, has its first rays loilgest; they gradually disappeapas they 
approach the tail. Thfis fin docs not extend (luiie to the tail. 

The Pectorals conimence just back of the posterior angle of 
the operculum ;^thcir length isjp their greyest depth as 5 to 20. 

The Ventrals commence at & point just half way between 
the base of the pectorals and the^angle of the lower jaw ; com- 
posed of a single ray, which 4:>i%rG|^tcs aboq^ iti middle ; one 
of its divisions much larger .thai^ the otb^r. 

The Anal fin arises some distance back oj the second dorsal, 
and terminates on the same plane -with that fin; the tenor 
eleven first rays of this fin are the largest; they diminisli as 
the fin approaches the extremity of the fish ; this fin, .as a 
whole, is not as high as the 4 >ppos 4 tc dorsal. , 

The Caudal fin^in its length, from, tlie extremity of the lat- 
eral line, is to its width at the extremity as 3 to 5. 

The fin rays are ; B. 10-r54 ; P. 17 ; V. 1 ; A, 48 ; C. 21. 
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Family II. 

PLANL 

Platessa. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Body rhemhoidaL depressed; hotH eyes 
on the right side of^ the hcad^ one above the other ; a rew of 
teeth in each jaio, with others 01 %^ the pharyngeal hones ; dorsal 
fin commencidig over the upper eye^ thdi fin and the anal fin 
extending nearly the ivhole hngth of the body, hut neither of 
them joined to the tail ; branchiostegaus rays 6. 

P. plana. Mitchell. * The Flounder of Massachusetts. 

Trans. Lit. ct Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 387. 

This fish, which Mitchell calls the New York Flatfish.^^ 
is generally known iJy on/ifish^rmcn. as the Flounder.^^ It 
is taken in considerable^ throtighoiU all the warm 
season near Ihe shore, from tife wharves, bridges, &c., and in 
the whiter is speared Hhrongh th^ !ce. Those taken about 
Deer Island arc considered very fine,* in the jnarket. 'The 
largest specimerf of the ^^plemaf I have seen, measured in 
length twenty-one inllAcs, and ia width, seventfeen inches. 

'Phe color is very variable ; sometimes* the right side, upon 
which are situated the eyes, is of a rusty Jprown ; gometimes of 
a dark, blackii^h broVn ; times, of a dull. slate color. 

Scales small. Surface of the iish, smooth. Left side colorless. 

Lengtli of the s|^cimcn before me,4hirteen and a half inches ; 
length, exclusive of the fail, ten and a half inches ; length of 
the head; two and a half iifches ; depth’of *the fish across its 
middle, less than half thd length of the fish, when the tail is 
included. Head covered wkh scales ; mouth small ; lips large 
and fleshy; a single row of compact; prominent, slightly in- 
curved teeth in each jaw. The half of thd jaw next to the 
eyes, withcKit teeth. Eyes* large ; their longest diameter six 
lines; the shorter, foiftr lines; pupils black; hides golden. 
Space betwd^n the eyes, two lines wide, covered \y;ith scales. 
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The lateral line^ commencing at the anterior inferior angle of 
the under eye, curves backwkrds and upwards just behind the 
eyes, until it reaches the upper edge of the gill-covers, when 
it passes backwards in a strafght linb to the rays of the caudal 
fin, curving only very slightly over the pectorals. This lateral 
line is perfectly smooth. 

tIic Dorsal fin commences anteriorly to the middle of the 
upper eye, and increasing in the height (rf its rays towards the 
middle, decreases from that point gradually towards the caudal 
fin, a short distance in front of which it terminates. 

The Pectorals are situated just J^cneatli the posterior angle 
of the operculum ; their length to their height is as 1 to 4. 

The Vciitrals, of moderate size, arise on the same plane with 
the Pectorals. - * 

At the commencement of the Anal fin, a projecting spine is 
situated, nearly concealed by the flesh. 

The Anal. fin arises back of the pectorals; its»rays increase 
and diminish again in .height like thbse of the dorisal fin, and 
the fin tcrmiiljates on tbei^sarae plane jis the tlprsal fin. 

The Caudal fin, , when e^icpandecl, is one third deeper than 
high. 

The rayiSare: D.,65^; P. 10; V*fi; A. 48 ; C. 17. 


P. ferruginea. . Nobis. The Rusty Dab. 

Plate II. 

This species is occasionally brought to our market, in the 
winter season only ; it is talden in about thirty fathoms of 
water. • ' 

From a fine specimen caught at Cape Ann, and brought to 
Boston market, Dee. 30th, 1837, eighteen inches iji length, 
and six and a half inches- in its greatest depth, the following 
description is drawn up. 

All the right side df the body is of a reddish slate-color, covered 
with a great number of ferruginous spots ; these spots, irregu- 
lar in their form and size, are scattered alike over the body and 
head and fins. The left side is without spots, margined at the base 
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of the dorsal, anal, and caudal fins with yellow ; this margin 
is wider and of a deeper tint at the posterior extremity of the 
body, and is continued on the caudal rays. Length of the 
head to that of the body Vithoul^ the caudal rays, as 1 to 4 ; 
depth, including fins, equal to half *the entire length of the 
fish. Mouthy small ; jaws equal, with sharp teeth compactly 
set together ; lips tumid, making the mouth to appear sSmo- 
what like that of catostonms.^^ NostrilSj double. Eyes 
situated exactly over each Other, separated by a narrow bony 
ridge, destitute of scales ; longest diameter of Ahe eye, nearly 
equal to one fourth the length of the head. The lateral line 
commences about the length of the Ventral fin above the pec- 
torals, and making a high arch over the pectorals, commences 
a straight courscf on a line opposite the twenty-fourth ray of 
the dorsal fin, and is continued to the extremity of the caudal 
rays. 

The Dorsal fin commences over the anterior third of the 
upper eye? and increasihg in the length of its rays-, which 
arc longest towards the n^iddle of the hody, and dgain diminish 
in thehr length, terminates aboiit an inch anterior to the 
rays of the caudal fin. . 

The length off the Pectorals, otie line more than one fourth 
the length of the head. • 

The Vcntrals commence on a line with the base of the pec- 
torals. * 

Anterior to the Anal fin is a strong spine which projects for- 
wards, almost concealed by the flesh. The anal fin commen- 
ces under the posterior third of the right ventral fin, and ter- 
minates on a plane with the dorsed fin ,\ the rays of this fin, 
Jike those of the dorsal, are longest towards the middle of the 
fin. 

The length of the Caudal fin, one third more than its depth 
at the base. 

The anal, dorsal, and ventral fins on the left side, white, 
tinged with yellow ; pectorals, on same side, white. Fins on 
the right side edged with white. 

The fin rays are : D. 76 ; P, 10 ; V. 6 ; A. 55 ; C. 18. 
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The most careless observer would readily distinguish this 
from the Pleiironectes^ deniatusy^ of Mitchell, by its small 
mouth, fleshy lips, closely set teeth, and arched latQj-al line. 

It more nearly resembles the limanda^'* Lin. than any other 
species ; so great indeed is its similarity that a minute exam- 
ination is necessary to decide its diflerence. In its color ; the 
number of its fin rays ; its general size ; the curved lateral line ; 
size of the mouth ; ridge between the eyes, ajid several other 
minor particulars, it agrees pretty well ^ith the description in 
the books of that species. But in other characters etpially 
important, it differs. The limandd*' is very rough on its sur- 
face ; our fish is perfectly smooth. Tke.color of the former, an 
uniform pale brown ; of the latter, a rusty .color with spots of 
a deeper brown in the recent specimen ; in the former, the 
teeth are separated ; in the latter, they are very close to each 
other, striki!)g when the mouth is closed, upon each other’s 
tops ; the length of the pectorajs of the former, is nearly two 
tliirds the length of the head ; in the latter, it is one lijie only 
more than one fourth the length of tho head. If we can judge 
from the figure of the ^^Umandd^^Mi YarrelVs British Fishes^^^ 
(and the figures generally are exceedingly accurate,) its dorsal 
fin commences back of the eye ; in the /eFrugineUy^' it com- 
meaces over the anterior third of the upper eye. 


P. dentata. Mitchell. The Flounder of N^w York. 

Trans. Lit. ct riiilosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol. if p. »TJO. 

This species known by tfie fishermen as the “ Sand-dah'*^ in 
the Boston market, is frequently taken in the winter season in 
deep water at Provincetown ; and although a marketable fi^h, 
is considered inferior to the plana.^^ In the stomach of this 
species I found a new iYwcM/a,” which has as yet been 
detected only in this species, and which I described and fig- 
ured in the second volume of the “ Boston Journal of Natural 
History.^^ The largest individual I have seen of the den- 
tata^'^ was twenty-one inches in length, eight and a half in- 
ches in width, and weighed three and a half pounds. 
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The eyes upon the right side of the body. All the right 
side of the body and the fins of a reddish brown color ; the whole 
left side ofi-the body and the fins perfectly white. Length of 
the heaU to the body, exclusive of the caudal fin, as 1 to 4 ; 
width of the body equal to half the length of the fish. 
Mouth very large ; upper jaw slightly projecting beyond the 
lower ; both jaws furnished with a single row of prominent, 
sharp teeth, separated from each other so that when the mouth 
is closed the teeth of 4)ne jaw shut Into the space between 
those of the opposite Jp.w ; the loioer jaio has a blunt spine at 
the cliin ; lips small. Eyes placed over each other, separated 
by a bony ridge covered with scales similar to those over the 
whole head ; pupils of the eye black', irides golden ; longest 
diameter of the eye nearly equal to one third the length of the 
head. The lateral line makes a curve over the pectorals, so 
slight as to be scarcely observable. * 

The Dorsal fin commences just over the middle of the eyes, 
and terminates a short (Jistance ij\ front*of the caudal rays. • 
The Pectorals are half the length of the head. 

The Ventrals originate before the pectorals. 

The Anal fin commenc<?s back of the middle of iho pecto- 
rals,* and terminates upon the same plane with the dorsal fin. 
The edges of the anal and dorsal fins on the right side fringed 
by the pontiniiation of 1he whiteness of the left side upon 
» tliem. 

The fin r^s are : D. 91 ; P. 11 ; V. 6 ; A. 70 ; C. 18. 


^ HippoGLossds. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Both eyes and the color on the 
right side, and Jins similar to those of the species of the 
genus Platcssa ; the jaws and the pharynx are armed xoith 
teeth that are sharper and stronger, and the forjm of the body 
is more elongated. 
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H. vulgaris. Cuv. The Halibut. 

renimiit's lij'itUli Zoolo;ry, vol. iii p. lUS. 

Me Mm-trie’a Ciiv vol. ii. p. ti50. 

Pti*nck\s plates, No. .">1. 1 

Trans. Lit. ct Pliilosopli. Snc., N. Y. p. -*’80. 

Yurreirs Hritisli Fislic.s, vul. ii. cl fi'j. 

This well known and excellent fish is taken in shoal water 
in large quantities during the summer months ; at other sea- 
sons, it inhabits deeper water. Great numbers arc taken upon 
Nantucket shoals, frequently \\ieighing 200 pounds eacli. An 
unusual number of this species was brought to Boston market 
in the early part of 1837, which: were all sold at considerable 
profit. Eighty large schooners of from 60 to 80 tons burthen, 
belonging to Cape Ann, were thus employed. The tiesh of 
this species is rather coarse and dry, but is mnch esteemed by 
many ; the fins are considered qqitc a delicacy. Fresh^ this 
fish brings a higher price than the co^ ; large quantities also 
arc smoked ; and occasionally, the dried flesh is eaten. Mr. 
Newcomb, senior, informs me that about 40 years since, a 
halibut was taken upon the south shore, and brought to Boston 
market, which, after the head and bowels were removed, 
weighed 420 pounds ; this specimen when perfect, imdoiibied- 
ly weighed as much as 600 weight. The largest individual 
of which I have any certain knowledge, Mr. Anthony Hol- 
brook, a fishmonger in Quincy market, a man of uiupicstiona- 
ble veracity, and whose knowledge of our fishes is equal to 
that of any of our fishermen, tells me was taken at New 
Ledge, sixty miles S. E. of Portland, Me., in 1807; it weighed 
upwards of 600 pounds. The voracity of this species is pro- 
verbial. Pennant cites two examples of ships’ sounding leads 
having been swallowed by them ; one of these individuals was 
afterwards captured. 

The following description I have drawn up from a specimen 
4 feet and 10 inches in length, weighing 78 pounds : 

Body elongated ; smooth, of a dark brown color on the right 
side ; left side without spots. Length of the head to the length 
19 
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of the body as 1 to 4 ; lower jaw longer than the upper ; jaws: 
furnished with two rows of strong, sharp teeth ; the inner row 
larger and incurved ; lips large and fleshy. Pupils of the eye 
black ; irides silvery ; largest diameter of the eye, two and a 
half inches ; shortest diameter, two inches ; distance between 
the eyes, two inches. Nostrils double ; anterior tubular^ 
posterior larger. 

The Dorsal fin commences above the anterior portion of the 
eye, and terminates a short distance in front of the caudal fin ; 
height of this fin in its middle, to the height of the rays on a 
line opposite the base of the pe#torals, as 6 to 1. 

The Pectorals arise just back of the posterior angle of the 
operculum ^ length to height as to 7. 

The Ventrals commence on a line opposite the base of the 
pectorals ; the third ray is the longest. 

The Anal fin arises from a line opposite the posterior portion 
of the pectorals, and terminates on the same plane with the 
dorsal. Two aperture# anterior^ to the anal fin ; the anterior, 
the anus ; the posterior, the smaller, the urinary outlet. 

The fin rays are : B. 7 ; D. 99 ; P.-17 ; V. 6 ; A. 73 ; C. 18. 

Occasionally reversed specimens of this fish are met with ,' 
during the last season, I saw in Boston market, a fish weighing 
103 pounds, with left side colored, bearing the eyes. ' 


Rhombus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Color and eyes on the left side ; teeth 
in the j jLWS and pharynx ; dorsal fin commences anterior to the 
upper eye ; dorsal and anal fins extending very nearly to the 
tail, 

R. aqiiasus. Mitchell. The Watery Flounder, 

Trnns. Lit. ct Pliilosopb. Soc. vol. i, p. 389. 

Boston Journal of Natural History, vol. i. p. 351. ' 

This species which has not been noticed in any numbers in 
our waters, until within the last three or four years, is known 
among the fishermen as the Turhot^'^ and is sold by them as 
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the “English Turbot.” It is oftentimes taken in fishing for 
mackerel, quite near the shore. Althougli it generally weighs 
but a few pounds, specimens have been caught the last season 
weighing twenty pounds. 

A specimen purchased in the market August 6, enables me 
to furnish the following description : 

Length of the fish, eighteen inches ; depth of the hody^ 
across the middle, exclusive of the fins, seven inches. Length 
of the head^ three and a halt inches ; depth from the origin of 
the dorsal fin, three inches. Body elotfgated, with small 
scales, perfectly smooth. Left side of a rcddisli gray color, 
with large circular, oval or oblong blotches of a darker color, 
surrounded with a lighter margin, and ‘also numerous white 
spots, which are more,ol>vious upon the fins. Right side white, 
without spots. • Upper eye slightly back of the under, in a ver- 
tical line. Eijes moderate in size, oblong ; puj)ils blue black 
irides silvery ; distance between the eyes, equal to the longest 
diameter of the eye. Orbits, spade in front of the eyes, jaws, 
spotted with dull bluish spots: Gape off the 'mouth large ; jaws 
equal in length, ani armed with a single row of separated, 
quite large, sharp teeth ; the front ones much the largest. A 
protuberance at the chin. Nostrils^ three lines in front of the 
eyes. Gill-covers extend back of the eyes, nearly two and a 
half inches. 

The lateral line makes a high arch over the pectorals, pre- 
vious to assuming its straight course to the tail ; the top of this 
arch, is more than one inch above the straight line. 

The Dorsal fin arises ovor the anterior half of the orbit of 
the eyes, and extends to the fleshy portion of the tail ; of a 
lighter color than the body of the fish ; extremities of the rays 
free, and tipped with white ; the first rays arc the shortest ; 
those at thd middle and towards the posterior, longest ; those 
at the extremity, of moderate height. 

The Pectorals arc light colored, transversely barred with 
dark colored bands, having a white blotch, at their inferior 
base ; their length to their height as 1 to 3. 
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The Ventrals are very small, less than an inch high, of a 
light color, with darker spots; rays, deeply cleft. 

The Anal fin arises just back of the ventrals, and terminates 
on a plane with the dorsal ; siiriilar in its form and color to the 
dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is large and fleshy ; the depth of the fleshy 
portion of the tail at the termination of the dorsal fin, one inch 
and a half ; length of the caudal rays, two and a half inches ; 
convex at the extremity; rounded when expanded. 

The fin rays aie as follows : D. 89 ; P. 12 ; V. 6 ; A. 68 ; 
C. 16. 

The fish I have just described, is undoubtedly the “ PZeit- 
ronectes aqitosus,^^ of Mitchell. No ichthyologist could mis- 
take it for the ^^Rhombus maxirnusl'"^ '‘^/Fiirhoty The ‘^Tur- 
bot” is nearly rounds and its left side is nearly covered with 
mnnerons luhcrdes. Like the turbot it is said to be often 
taken with the trawl-net, and like that species it is a Rhcmh%is, 
In a paper ujjon our fishes published in the first volume of 
the Boston Journal^ of Natural History I inadvertently 
remarked that, among other • peculiarities, it differed from 
the Turbot, by* the eyes of that species being on the right 
side. 

In several points, this bears no slight resemblance to the 
“ Rhombus vulgaris f “ Brill or Pearl f but in the latter fish, 
the under jaw is the.longer, and only a few of the first rays of 
the dorsal, extend beyond the connecting membrane. 


Achirus. Lacepede. 

Generic characters. Both eyes and color on the right side ; 
the mouth distorted on the side opposite the eyes ; small teeth 
in loth jaws, but confned to the under side only, none on the 
same side as the eyes ; form of the tody oblong ; dorsal and 
anal fins extend to the tail. No pectoral fins. 
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A. mollis. Mitchell. The New York Sole. 

The only specimen I have seen of this species was sent me 
by Dr. Yale, who writes me, it was taken Dec. 16, 1837, at 
Tashmou Pond, about a mile from the village of Holmes Hole. 
This pond is separated from the sea by a narrow beach, which 
is dry a portion of the year, ll must be very rare at Holmes 
Hole, as Dr. Yale had never seen another sjiecunen, although he 
had resided years there. The doctor remarks that, “ it is said 
by common report to be very poii^nous'wheu eaten, but I do 
not kno7D it to be sikJIi.” Mitchell says, “it is delicate eating.” 

Entire length, six inches ; length of the body, exclusive of 
the tail, four inches six lines ; depth of the body two inches 
back of the snout, three inches, exclusive of the dorsal and 
anal fins. Form, oval. Eyes on the right side. Color of the 
right side, dark brown, marked transversly with rather indis- 
tinct irregular black bands ; left side white, with circular dark 
brown blotches, scattered over its entire snrfhce, also in a less 
marked manner upon the fins. liOngth of the head nine lines; 
eyes small, nearly circular,* protuberant, and ])laced directly 
over each other ; mouth small, and without teeth ; on the left 
side, the mouth is scarcely discernible. Nostrils, large. Seales 
OH the body quite small. On the lower anterior portion of the 
operculum, and on the back, just above the eyes, the scales are 
larger, and longest, at the base of the first two inches of the 
dorsal fin on the right side of the body. The left side of the 
head is covered with soft tubercles, which are continued along 
an inch or more of the base of the dorsal fin. The lateral line 
^commences just above the operculum, and is continued in a 
straight course to the base of the caudal rays. 

The Dorsal fin commences at the very anterior extremity of 
the back, which projects slightly beyond the upper jaw, and is 
continued to the tail, but is not united with it. 

There arc no Pectoral fins. 

The Veutrals* are situated just in front of the anal fin. 
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The Anal commences in front of the posterior angle of the 
operculum, and terminates on the same plane with the dorsal. 

The Caudal fin is one third longer than the width of the base. 
The rays of each fin are covered by scales ; and those project- 
ing backwards, present a very beautiful serrated appearance, 
more strongly marked on the right side of the body, the scales 
of the fins on the left side being colorless. The interstices 
between the fin rays, are black. 

The fin rays are : D. 52 ; V. 4 ,• A. 40 ; C. 16. 

Although MitpUell’s description is generally correct, and 
might liave ^en copied, liad I not determined to describe each 
species, so far as possible, from recent specimens, one point re- 
quires correction. He says, it is soft and mucous, without a 
s])ire or prickle about him.” Whoever will carefully examine 
this sjjccies, will* observe imbedded in the surrounding flesh, a 
strong compressed spine two thirds of a line in lengtii, situated 
directly in front of the. upi)er eye, and in a line with it, just 
back of thp commencement of the dorsal fin, almost entirely 
concealed. 'J 'his evid^itly escaped the notice of Mitchell, as 
in other respects, he js clear and satisfactory. 

I cannot sjicak so well of his figure^ for the dorsal fin, in- 
stead of coinmcncing in front of the eyes, is represented as 
taking its origin some distanca back of them ; the anal is 
figured as beginning too, far back; and the base of the tgiil 
appears as if distorted. 


Famit/y III. 

DISCOBOLI. 

Cyglopterus, — subgenus. 

Lumpus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Head and body deep^ thick^ and short; 
hack with an elevated j idge, the investing skin enclosing sirn^ 
pie rays ; pectoral fins uniting under the throdt^ and with the 
ventrals forming a single disk. 
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L. vulgaris. Ciiv. The Lump sucker. Lump fish. 

Pennant’s Jhitlsh Zoology, vol. iii. p. 117, et fig. 

Stnick’s Plates, 11. 1. , 

Ricliurdson’s Fauna, iii. 12(>0. 

Trans. Lit. ct I’liilosopli. Soc. vol. i, p. 480, et fig. 

Me Murtrie’s Ciiv. vol, ii. p. 254. 

YarrelPs Pritish Fishes, vol. ii, p. 270, et fig. 

This not uncommon species in Massaclui setts Bay is fre- 
quently seen after severe storms washed upon our b(3aches. 
Occasionally, it is taken in fishing for cod, with the hook ; 
generally, however, it is found attached to sea-weed and other 
floating substances near the shore. Richardson tells us that 
‘‘ The Greenlanders eat its flesh either (?ookcd or dried, and its 
skin raw, throwing away only the tubercles and J)r. Neal 
observes that it is jiurchased at Edinburgh for the table.” 
With us, however, it is not used as an article of food. The 
common weight of this fish is from 3 to 4 pojinds, and 6 to 12 
pounds. Mr. .fonathan Johnson of Nahant sent me a specimen 
from that place weighing 15 pounds, being two feet in length. 
And Mr. Covell, fishmonger in Q,uincy rni^irkct, presented me 
with another, weighing 17 pounds. The whole appearance of 
this fish is very forbidding, being, in young specimens, a soft, ge- 
latinous, tremulous mass ; in older specimens, it is much firmer ; 
but in both, is covered entirely with firm, horny spines. My 
description is taken from a specimen 17 inches in length. 

Length of the specimen, exclusive of the tail, 14 inches ; length 
of the headj inches ; greatest depth, from the top of the ridge 
on the back to the abdomen, 8 inches. Color of all the ujijicr 
,j)art of the body, a bluish slate ; beneath, yellowish. The 
whole surface of the fish is covered with an immense number of 
small stellated tubercles, studding even the rays of all the fins. 
Three rows of tubercles, much larger than those which are uni- 
versally distributed over the fish, are observed projecting from 
either side. One row commencing at the upper anterior angle 
of the eye, curves slightly over the humeral bones, and then 
passes in nearly a straight line todhe tail ; a second row, com- 
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posed of much larger, wider, more prominent tubercles, 
commences just beneath the posterior angle of the operculum, 
and terminates on the same plane with the extremity of the 
first row ; the tubercles having diminished in size as they ap- 
proached the tail, as in the first row ; a third row, composed of 
a small number of still larger tubercles, commences on a line 
with the posterior portion of the ventral disk, and terminates 
just in front of the anal fin, forming the outer boundary of the 
abdomen. The two dpper rows of tubercles are of the color 
of the back ; the iower, colored like the abdomen ; the tuber- 
cles of all thSse rows are granulated upon their sides, and have 
a naked spine at their summit. Head covered with tubercles 
similar to those of the body ; those on the lower portion of the 
operculum larger than "those on the other parts of the head ; 
diameter of the eye one inch ; irides red ; distance between 
the eyes, two and a half inches. NoaU'ils^ tubular. Teeth 
in the jaws sharp, and compactly placed ; a greater number of 
rows of teeth in the upper, than in the lower jaw. Lips yel- 
low. Just back of the top of the head, a compressed ridge 
rises abruptly, and as abruptly stops, after passing a sliort 
distance back ; its flepth being in its middle equal to one third 
of its length ; and its length equal to one third the body of the 
fish ; this ridge is formed of distinct rays, which are very visi- 
ble ill the dried si:ecimen ; the top of Uiis ridge is covered 
with tubercles precisely similar to those which compose the 
middle row on the body ; directly back of this dorsal ridge is a 
small flat surface composing the space between it and the dor- 
sal fill, whose sides arc armed with strong* tubercles projecting 
laterally, imriiediately behind this space, ccmmences the dor- 
sal fin. 

The Dorsal fin is rather longer than high. 

The longest rays of the Pectorals equal to the width of the 
base of these fins. 

The Ventrals, together with the anterior portion of the pec- 
torals, form an oblong disk, of a bright yellow color, with six 
well marked lines on each side of its centre, by which it is 
enabled to attach itself very powerfully to foreign substances. 
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The Anal fin, commencing back of the beginning of the dor- 
sal, terminates upon the same plane with it. 

The Caudal fin, when not expanded, is a little longer than 
wide ; when expanded, one fourth wider th£in long. 

The fin rays arc : D. 11 ; P. 20 ; A. 10 ; C. 12. 

The young fish is blue above, and almost entirely white 
beneath. 


EcHENTiiis. Lin. 

Generic characters. Hody elongtt&^^ covered with very 
small scales ; a single dorsal jin placed (fpposite the anal ; the 
head very Jlat, covered with an oval disk formed by numerous 
transverse cartilaginous plates^ the edge^ of which are directed 
backward; the mouth wide^ with numerous small recurved 
teeth on both jaios, the tongue^ and the vomer. 

E. naucrates. Li^. The Indian Remora. 

Sonnini’s Buffon, vol. Ixxii, p. 187. 

Rees’ i!ncyclopedia, vo|. xiii. 

Strack’s plates, 45. 2. a poor figure. 

I have seen a single specimen only of this species ; it was 
taken by a fisherman from the bottom of his smack, to which 
it was attached in Boston Bay. 

Length of thp specimen, twenty inches ; greatest depth, ex- 
clusive of the fins, two inches. Body, above, of a grayish 
slate color ; lighter upon the sides, with a dark band, which, 
commencing at the J:ip' of the lower jaw, as a small black 
point, runs aloi^ its margin to the angle of the jawj then as^ 
suming a band which passes to the tail, intercepted only by 
the eyes ] in front of the pectorals, this band is only two lines 
in width, at the pectorals it grows wider, is ni^idest beneath 
them, and becomes gradually smaller as it approaches the pos- 
terior extremity of the fish. Top of the head flattened ; back, 
between disk and dorsal fin, nearly circular ; body, back of the 
dorsal, somewhat compressed. Length of the head, from the tip 
of the lower jaw to the posterior angle of the operculum, three 
20 
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inches, five lines ; depth of the head, at the posterior portion, 
one and a half inches ; width over the same portion, two inches, 
two lines. Eyes situated just half way between the lip of the 
lower jaw and the extremity of the operculum, circular, be* 
tween three and four lines in diameter. Nostrils, double, 
small, furnished with fleshy appendages. Branchial aperture 
very large ; membrane 5 rayed. The lower jaw, which termi- 
nates in a point, extends six lines in front of the upper : both 
jaws crowded with numerous small teeth, resembling very 
much those of* a card, Teeth also iii the throat, and upon the 
palatine bones. Tongue, rough. Upon the top of the head, is 
an adhesive disk, four inches two lines in length, one inch one 
line wide, at the anterior extremity ^ dne inch six lines at the 
widest part of the posterior extremity ; extending from the tip 
of the upper jaw to the middle of the pectorals ; this disk has 
21 transverse plates, divided by a longitudinal median fleshy 
line ; these plates are light colored ; the entire disk is margined 
by a fleshy border of the same color as the back, from 1 to 4 
lines wide ; the under portion of the margin, surrounded by a 
white line.* , * “ 

The Dorsal fin arises just in front of the middle of the body ; 
it is of a dark slate color ; the^fifst ray is margined with white ; 
this edging is continued up to and upon its tip, and the tip of 
the other rays, gradually diminishing in its width at about the 
tenth ray, and becomes at last scarcely discernible. This fin 
is seven inches long. 

The Pectorals commence on a line with the posterior, four 
lamina; of the disk ; the fins the color of the body ; their 
length to thei^ height as 1 to 3. 

The Ventrals are just back of the pectorals ; 5 rayed ; . 
their length, equal to one sixth their height. * 

The Anal iin arises on a plane with, and terminates upon the 
same plane as the dorsal ; like it, it is dark colored and edged 
with white ; its first rays, however, are higher than those of 
the dorsal. The anus is half an inch in front of the anal fin. 

The Caudal fin is nearly even &t its extremity ; at its fleshy 
portion, anterior to the rays, it is /our lines deep ; at the com- 
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mcncement of the rays, one inch ; at the extremity, when ex- 
panded, three inches. The upper and lower extremity of thq 
tail, white. 

The fin rays are : D. 29 ; P. 18 ; V. 5 ; A. 30 ; C. 18. 

I think this must be the naucnates it has but twenty-one 
plates; but slight variations may undoubtedly occur in this, as 
well as in the “ remora in which, although it is described as 
having 18 plates, YarrelPs specimen had 17 ; and of two indi- 
viduals from Cuba, lying Before me, one kas 18, and the other 
19 plates. 


E. quatuordecimlaminatus. Nobis. fourteen plated 

Remora. 

From the only specimen I have met \vith, which was kindly 
sent me by Dr. Yale, I am enabled toTurnish the following 
description : 

Entire length, five and a half inches. Body of a light red- 
dish brown color, rather darker beneath. The lateral line 
commences at the origin of the pectorals, and making a slight 
curve over them to their extremities, is contiiiiied in a straight 
line to the tail. Length of the head^ one inch three lines ; 
gill-covers large ; lower jaw two lines longer than the uj)pcr ; 
jaws armed with strong, sharp, recurved teeth ; teeth also in 
the pharynx, upon the palatine bones and the root of the tongue. 
Gape of the mouth moderate in size. Ryc^ one line in diame- 
ter. Top of the head entirely covered by an adhesive disk, 
which commences at the tip of the upper jaw, and extending 
on each side to the eyes, terminates on a plane with the poste- 
rior half of the pectorals, about three lines back of the poste- 
rior edge ef the operculum. This disk is surrounded by a 
fleshy margin, which is tipped with a darker brown than the 
color of the body, and is divided in its middle by a longitudi- 
nal fleshy septum, on each side of which are fourteen distinct, 
strongly serated laminae. 

The Dorsal fin commences about the middle of the length 
of the fish, nearly two inches long, two lines high. Its anterior 
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portion rounded, gradually diminishing in height, as it ap- 
proaches the tail. 

The Pectorals are somewhat rounded at the extremities ; 
one inch two lines high ; three lines long. 

The Veritrals are narrow, five lines long ; attached to the 
helly by a membrane extending from the inner ray. 

The Anal fin commences a short distonce back of the dorsal ; 
of a similar fortn with that fin. 

The Caudal fin it nearly sjuraight^at its extremity ; three 
lines long, six lines high ; the distance between the extremities 
of the fin rays, is equal to their height. 

The fin rays are : D. 32 ; P. 24 ; ! V. 4 ; A. 30 ; C. 18. 

This species is ^mal/er said lighter colored than the “ Re- 
mora^"^ and differs in the numher of its lamincc in the disk. 
Without dwelling upon the less important distinctions, I con- 
ceive that the individual I havQ here described must be con- 
sidered a new species. 



OED^U iV. 


MALACOPTERYGII APODES. 


Family I. . * 

MURAENIDAE. 

* Muraena. Lin. * 

Generic characters. Body cylindrical^ elongated^ covered 
with a thick and smooth skin ; the scales'^vcry small ; lubricat- 
ed with copious mucous secretion ; mouth with a row of teeth 
in each jaw, and a feio on the anterior part of the vomer ; pec- 
toral fins close to a small branchial apenture'; no ventral fins ; 
dorsal fin, anal fin, and caudal fin united^ 

M. Bostoniensis. Le Sueur. , The common Eel of Massachu- 
setts, 

Journal Academy Nat Sciences, vol. i. p. 81. 

This species which is the most common, or, I might say, 
the only eel brought to Boston market, is distinguished by its 
grayish brown color above ; and whitish, yellowish, or yellow- 
ish white color beneath, with a reddish tinge about the tail, 
which color also sometimes extends along the eptire anal fin. 
Le Sueur, in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sden- 
ces,^^ observes, “ that it is sometimes brought to market,’’ al- 
luding to the Boston market, but is not much valued 4s an 
article of food.” He must have visited oar market at a season 
of the year, when the species is seldom takei\, arid collected 
his information from an inexperienced fishmonger. It is taken 
along our whole coast, as well as in the rivers and ponds of the 
State. At some seasons, spring and winter, for instance, great 
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numbers are brought to market from the mouths of the neigh- 
boring rivers, u^on the muddy bottoms of which they live, 
and meet with a ready sale ; so great even, is sometimes the 
demand in winter, that it cannot be answered. At this season 
it is speared ; holes ha^ng been cut through the ice for the 
purpose. The markets are usually supplied in spring from 
the rivers, where they are now taken in nets. At Medford, 
nets are stretched across the river, having in their middle a 
large bag capable of containing from fifteen to twenty bushels ; 
as the eels are going up or down the river, they are thus 
caught, and are kept alive for the supply of the market in large 
ditches, excavated near the river, which are supplied by the 
tide with water. * A*hont .3000 pounds are yearly taken at 
Watertown. Those taken in- summer when able to procure 
the “ and otl\er fishes upon which they feed, arc much 

larger and richer, weighing from one to nine i^ounds. 


M. argentea., Lo Sueur. The Silver Eel. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. p. 83. 

From Dr. Yale I have receiyed two specimens of a “ Murae- 
na,” which answers in all important particulars to the “ ar~ 
gentea.^^ Its general color is silvery gray, darker upon its upper 
portion, with a clear satiny white abdomen; ‘The spiracles 
arc as long as the base of the pectorals. This species is taken 
in pots in October, when it leaves the ponds, and seldom at 
other times. At Holmes Hole, it is called Neshaw eeV^ 

The fallowing description of a specimen of each species, 
wilt show tfieir different proportions. The specimens were 
each twenty-three inches in length : 

M. Bostoniensis. From the tip of the snout to the base 
of the pectorals, eight inches ; body back of the head, at the 
commencemeiU Of the pectorals, three inches and five lines in 
circumference ; three inches and two lines argund the head, 
at the distance of an inch and a half from the snout ; circum- 
ference of th^ head in front of the eyesf one inch seven lines 
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and a half ; from the tip of the lower jaw to the anal fin, ten 
and a half inches ; at the commencement of tjie dorsal fin, 
the circumference of the Ijiree inches five lines ; width 

of the body over the pectorals, one inch two lines : pirpil of the 
eye Mack, iris goldea; width between the eyes, four lines. 
Lateral line j indistinct. 

M. g^rgentea. From the tip of the snout to the base of 
the pectorals, seven and a half inches ; body, back of the head, 
at the commencement of the pectorals, three mid a half inches 
in circumference ; three inches around the head, one and half 
inches from the snout ; circumference of the head in front of 
the eyes, one inch four lines ; from the tip of the lower jgto 
to the anal fin nine inches six lines circumference of the 
body at the origin of the dorsal fin^ three inches six lines ; 
width of the body over th^^ pectorals seven lines ; width lie- 
tween the eye6^ three linOs^ Lateral line, exceedingly dis- 
tinct, appearing to. divide equally the d^rlrer cqbrcd back from 
the beautiful lighter silvery abdomen. For the extent of six 
inches in front of the anal orifice, a well marked line or furrow 
resembling in appearance th(? lateral liiie^ 


Family II. 

ANGUILLIDAE. 

Ammodytes. Lin. 

Generic characters. Head and body elongated ;* gill-op^n- 
ings large ; dorsal Jin extending nearly the lohole length of 
the hack] anal jin of considerable length; dorsal and anal 
Jins separated from the caudal fiii. ■' 

♦ 

A. tobiamis, Bloch. The Sand Eel, ^ • 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 317, et fig. 

Richardson in his Fauna Boreali- Americana,’*^ observes, 
that as neither Pennant nor Mitchell has described the species 
of Ammodytes’’ which they severally notice as being found 
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in Newfoundland and New York, it is impossible to judge 
whether it was the tobianus^^ of “ or either of them. 

I trust the following description, drawn up from the largest of 
a number of specimens sent me from Holmes Hole by Dr. 
Yale, will serve to settle the point with some approach to ac- 
curacy. 

Length of the specimen six and a half inches. Greatest 
depth, half an inch; greatest width, less than three lines. 
Back of a dirty yellowish brown color. Top of the head and 
upper part of the opercula, slate colored ; this slate or silvery 
blue color passes down over the opercula in a broad band to the 
tail, giving the fish a beautifully brilliant appearance ; beneath 
this, the sides and abdomen are silvery. The distance from the 
extremity of the snout to the end of the gill-covers, is to the 
whole length of the fish as 1 to Bi, ' Depth of the body equal 
to one third th^ length of the head. Loioer ' jaw projecting 
beyond the upper, and terminated by a conical tip. Gill-covers 
silvery ; from the anterior inferior portion of the operculum, a 
few slight striaj pass obliquely uptYards; backwards, and down- 
wards to the posterior margin of the operculum. Nostrils 
double, and situated half way between the eyes and the snout. 
Pupil of the eye black ; iris silvery ; diameter of the eye, one 
line. Laternl line indented and straight. 

The Dorsal fin conuneiices two lines back of the posterior 
angle of the gill-covers, on a line with the end of the pectorals ; 
this fin is situated in a groove throughout its whole length, 
ai^ terminates two lines from the base of the caudal fill. 

Tlie Pectorals arise under the posterior angle of the gill- 
cove A ; jti length they arc one third less than the head. From 
the base of the pectorals, a slight membrane extends along 
the whole lower part of the abdomen on both sides, scarcely 
perceptible towards the tail. 

The Anarfin is just one third the length of the whole body. 

The Caudal fin is forked. ’ 

The fin rays are: I). 61 ; P. 13 ; A. 28 ; C. 14. 

This species is evidently not the “ lancea,^^ To mention no 
other character, the dorsal* fin in thb lancea^^ commences 
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on a ''Jfith the middle of the pectoral fin. Altlioiigh the 
‘‘ tohianus^i attains the length of several inches more than 
any of tlie specimens before me, and differs somewhat in the 
number of its fin. rays, yet t^e general characters of the foreign 
species and our fisli coincide so nearly, that I am led to believe 
them to be the same. 

On several ])ortions of the coast of Great Britain, these fislics 
are readily eaten by the poorer classes. But as more palatable 
species are easily obtained with us, they arc allowed to collect 
on the shore in large quantities, to be devoured by their nume- 
rous enemies, among Avhich the Cuttle fish prey upon them 
voraciously. 

Since writing the above description, I have received a fine 
specimen, five and a half inches in length, from JValiant, which 
satisfies me perfectly as to this spcgics being the tohianus.^^ 
Ill tliis specimen the fin rays a|b as follows : D. 54 ; P. 13 ; 
A. 26 ; C. 17. 

21 



ORDER V. 


LOPHOBRANCHII. 


Family I. 

SYNGNATHIDAE. 

Syngnathus. Lin. 

^ * 

Generic characters. Bodj/ Mongated, slender, covered with 
a series of indurated plates arranged hi parallel lines ; head 
long ; both jaws produced, united, tubular ; no ventral fins, 

S. fuscus. Nobis. The brown Pipe fish. 

I am strongly impressed with the belief that the fish noticed 
as the “ S. typhle,^^ by Mitchell, in his Fishes of NcioYork,^^ 
is not that fish, but the same as the species before me, which 
I conceive to be a previously unnoticed species. I am in- 
indeb.ted for my specimen to Mr. Jonathan Johnson of Nahant. 

Body elongated, tapering exceedingly to the tail, covered with 
parallel horny plates, of an irregular dull brown color above ; 
lighter beneatli. Body, in front of the anal fin, heptangular, 
with three ridges on each side ; above, in the middle, and be- 
low, and another in the middle of the abdomen terminating 
at the anus. Throughout the greater portion of the length of 
the dorsal fin, the body is hexangular. In front of the anus, 
are nineteen transverse plates ;# between the anus and the cau- 
dal rays, are forty plates. liCiigth of the specimen six inches ; the. 
distancp from the tip of the snout to the posterior angle of the 
operculum one eighth the length of the fish ; the distance be- 
tween the snout and the anterior angle of the eye, and that 
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between the same angle and the origin of the pectorals, equal. 
Jaws tubular, compressed, a slight ridge above ; lower ^ jaw 
rather the longer, passing obliciuely upward to form the mouth ; 
top of the head depressed ; a furrow between the eyes ; a crest 
on the neck; eyes circular, half'a line in diameter. Operculum 
brown al^vCj^ golden beneath; under the glass, exhibiting 
minute granulations, and radiating strias. 

The Dorsal fin arises two inches two lines from the tip of 
the snout ; the height of the fin one seventh of its length, of a 
light brown color. 

The Pectorals just back of the operculum, the color of the 
under part of the body ; length, one half of the height. 

The Anal fin is situated under the middle of the dorsal fin, 
and is very minute; « 

The Caudal fin is two lines in length, darker colored than 
the body, rounded at^ the extremity. 

The fin rays are : D. 38 ; K 13 ; A. 3 ; C. 9, 

Since the above description was drawn up, I have received 
a specimen also from Dr. Yale. 


S. J^eclddmis,* Nobis; Peekes Pipe fish. 

Plate I. Fig. 2. 

The specimen here described was received from Dr. Yale; 
who thus writes me from Holnies.Hole The small pipe fish 
was taken in a pond, south side of -the Island,- which commu- 
nicates with the sea.” 

Its length is six inches. Its Whole surface is covered with 
horny striated plates ; the body gradually tapering from the head 
. to the tail, at which part it is nearly a point. On each side of the 

* Inlhfi remarks whicli precede this Report, this species is called ** PerkiiJ* It has been 
suggested that this is incorrect, and that naturalists would do well to observe the following 
Liniifean law relating to this subject : ** Wb«i species are named after individuals, the rule 
of composition is this : if the individual is the discotcrer or the describer of it, the speci/ic 
name is then to be in the genitive case ; but if the name is merely a compliment, without 
reference to either of these circumstances, the name should be rendered in an adjective 
form, with the termination, anus, a, um.” 

Lindle^s Introduction to Botany, sec. ed. p. 468. 

Agreeably to this suggestion, 1 have changed the name as above. 
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anterior portion of the body, are three ridges, and one passes 
from the neck through the middle of the abdomen to the vent ; 
this ridge upon the abdomen does not exist back of the vent. 
In front of the posterior extremity of the dorsal fin, the body 
is hexangular ; back of this fin, quadrangular. Color of the 
specimen very similar to that of the preceding sp^ies. The 
divisions of the abdominal plates marked on their outer edges 
by lines of a darker color ; tliese are very obvious upon the 
plates of the posterior portion of the body ; much less distinct 
upon the plates in front of the dorsal fin. Length of the head, 
from the extremity of the snout to the posterior angle of the 
operculum, nearly six lines ; a depression between the eyes ; 
and a ridge u])on the occiput, which is continued on to the neck. 
Opejculum pectinated ; or, appearing to the eye of a concholo- 
gist, of the form of a Pinna ; small ^t the anterior inferior 
portion ; ejuite broad at the posterior, rounded beneath and be- 
hind, and covered with striae radiating from its circumference ; 
the upper part of the operculum of a dark brown color ; beneath 
white ; its anterior portion marked by an oblicpie vitta passing 
backwards and downwards from the posterior inferior angle of 
the eye. Jaws tubular ; upper portion fuliginous ; beneath, 
while. Greatest depth of the jaws, equal to about one third 
the greatest depth of the head. Mouth opens obliquely ; 
lower jaw slightly projecting ; the depth of the anterior por- 
tion of the body at ks middle, to the middle of the posterior 
portion, as 3 to 1. 

The Dorsal fin commences at two-sixths the whole length 
of the fish, with the anal apertiue beneath its middle ; fin one 
line longer than the head ; length of the last rays to the length 
of the fin, as 2 to 9 ; length of the rays rather less than the 
greatest depth of the body. Color of this fin a light brown, 
with black vertical bands. 

No Anal fin can be perceived. 

The only description I have met with, answering at all to 
the species before me, is that drawn up by Delaroche, in the 
13th vol. of the ‘‘ Annales dti Museum , accompanied by a 
beautiful figure, under the name of “ Syngnathus Rondeletii,^^ 
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among the fishes of Ivica. In his description he says, “ La 
nageoire anale est ties petite, et on ne la decoiivre qu’en la 
recherchant attentivement.’^' Cuvier, in the notes to his 
** Regne AnimaV^ includes this species among those in which 
the a7ial is wanting, Yarrell, in his “ British Fishes says 

the anaJ^n fs minutcj^^ and considers this species and the 
“ synonymofis. The RendeletiV^ dilfers in several 

prominent points from the ‘fish I have above described. It has 
no ridge upon the head, which is flattened ; the depth of its 
jaws are nearly equal to the depth of its head ; its dorsal fin 
commences on a line opposite to the anus. In our species, a 
ridge exists upon the occiput ; the depth of the jaws does not 
exceed in any portion one third the depth of the head ; the 
anal aperture is (Opposite the middle of the dorsal fin.’ 

Among the earliest cultivators of Ichthyology in our Coun- 
try, no name is more prominent than that of William l5and- 
ridge Peck. So early as the year 1794, while residing at tlie 
town of Kittery in Maine, he wrote a clear and ac- 
curate description of four remarkable fishes, taken near the 
Piscataqiia in New Hampshire.’’ This paper was published in 
1804, in the 2d part of the 2d volume of the “ Memoirs of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” accompanied 
with very good figures, when the early period of our country is 
considered. The manuscript of his Ichthyological licctures 
also, afterwards delivered by him at Harvard University as 
Professor of Natural History, and kindly loaned me to examine 
by my friend, Thaddeus Wm. Harris, M. D., Librarian to the 
University, exhibit no inconsiderable degree of research. As 
the species described and first published by him as new, have, 
three of them at least, been described by other natumlists un- 
der other specific names, I feel that I am performing an appro- 
priate duty, in connecting the name of ,o|ir deceased country- 
man, whose merits have been unjustifiably overlooked, with 
one of a class of animals, whose history he so successfully 
endeavored to elucidate. 

June 25th, 1839. By the kindness of my friend Samuel 
Cabot, Jr., I have received a living matle specimen of this spe- 
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cies. It was taken at the swimming school in this city ; and 
soon after its capture, numerous ova contained in its false 
pouches were hatched ; so that when I came in possession of 
it, two days after it was caught, it yas surrounded by one 
hundred and fifty young, about half an inch long ; nearly 
colorless, with several narrow transverse black bands. From 
this specimen I am enabled to give the^ natural appearances 
more correctly than could be done from preserved fish. This 
/specimen is 7 1-2 inches in length ; its' ^^neral color is an olive 
brown with transverse darker colored blotches or bars, thirteen 
of which arc seen in front of the dorsal fin. The posterior 
portion of the body is darker colored than the anterior. The 
under surface Of the body anterior to the vent, is of a beautiful 
golden yellow ; the portion back of the vent, for about two 
inches, is nearly white ; this portion is much wider than the 
rest of the l)ody, and presents two membranous flaps, which 
approach each other at the median line, thus forming pouches^ 
or a false belly, in which are contained the ova of the female ; 
the under surface of the posterior portion of the body, of the same 
color as the upper. The upper portion of the operculum olive 
colored ; the lower ])ortion, golden yellow. Color of the snout 
brown, having a darker line running through its centre from the 
eye to the mouth. Thp eyes are prominent and very moveable 
in their orbits ; the pupils black ; the irides golden. 

The Dotsed fin has 46 rays. ‘ • 

The Pectorals are lighter colored than the body. 

The Caudal fin is black, and rounded at its extremity. 

The motions of this species, which is the only ‘‘ Syngnathus” 
I have seen alive, are exceedingly rapid, resembling the gyra- 
tions of the “ Colubers.’’ 

At the moment these pages are printed, I am enabled 
to examine several hyipg sp^imens, all of which have been 
taken at the same localityiwith that last referred to. • They 
have each, cither their pouches crowded with ova, or are in 
the act of protruding the young. And the accurate eye of my 
friend Dr. Wyman has detected, and he has pointed out to me, 
an exceedingly minute mial fin, which is scarcely discernible 
without the aid of a glass. 
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Hippocampus. Ciiv. 

Generic characters. The jaws united and tubular^ like 
those of the Syngnathi ; mouth placed at the efid ; body comr 
pressed^ shorty and deep ; the iphole length of the body and tail 
divided by longitudinal and transverse ridges^ with tubercular 
points at the angles of intersection ; both sexes have pectoral 
and dorsal fins ; females only have an anal fin ; neither sex 
has ventral or caudal fins, 

JI. brevirostris, Cuv. The shorUnosed Sea-horse. 

Trans. Lit. et Philosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 475. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 342, et fig. 

A single line is devoted to the description of this species by 
Mitchell in his Fishes of New York.^^ The only native 
specimen 1 have seen, was received in a dried state from my 
friend Dr. Yale, who found it on the shore at Holmes Hole. 
He says he never knew one to be taken alive, yet they are 
frecpicntly found on the shore.” From this female sjiecimen, 
I have drawn up the following description : 

Color, yellowish broAvn ; entire length five inches. Length 
of the hcadj one inch ; snout, three lines long diameter of 
the eye, half a lino. Operculum covered with strife radiating 
from the anterior part ; a short spine, at*the base of the snout 
in front of tlie eye ; directly above each eye, alarjger s])ine ; at 
the posterior angle of the eye, a very short spine ; beneath the 
eye, on the neck, two small spines. Body heptangular ; on each 
side, three rows of prominent spines ; on the under side, a sin- 
gle row. Tail quadrangular,, gradually tapering towards the 
extremity. The body is divided into eleven segments, bound- 
ed by horny projections ; greatest width of the body, seven 
lines. At the origin of the tail, the body presents a slight pro- 
jection, for the length of three segpients, upon whichuis situated 
the dorsal fin. Tail divided into thirty-six segments ; at the 
base, two lines in width j at the exti;emity ahnere point. 

The Dorsal fin has twenty rays. 

The Pectorals, directly back of the operculum, contain 
fourteen rays. 
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The Anal fin with about four rays ; the exact number diffi- 
cult to be ascertained, on account of the dry state of the speci- 
men. 

This specimen is a female^ as is proved by its having an 
anal fin, which Yarrell says is not found in the male ; and from 
the size of the trunk. 



ORDER VI. 

PLECTOGNATHI. 


Family I. 

GYMNODONTES. 

Tetraodon. Lin. 

Generic characters. Both jaws divided in the middle by a 
suture^ producing the appearance of four teeth in fronts tioo 
above and two below. The skin over part of the body^ armed 
with numerous short spines. The branchial orifice small. 

T. tvr^idns. Mitchell. The Swell Fish. Ptijf'er. 

Trans. Lit, et Pliilosoph. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 473, et fig. 

This very curious fishj which receives its name from its 
power of inflating itself to a surprising degree with air, was 
first described by Mitchell. His description of the flsh itself 
is rather indefinite, and his figure is not scientifically accurate. 
He says : Lengtli about 12 qr 14 inches ] depth less than two 
inches, and breadth about two inches ; but tlie belly is loose 
and flabby ; and it maybe distended to a large size, apparently 
at the will of the fish.” “ With yellowish variegated back, 
white, rough belly, and a remarkable propensity to diste/id the 
abdominal sac with air, when he is out of water.” The figure 
accompanying this description represents the species as having 
the back rough from just back of the eyes to caudal fin ; 
and the gpace between the eyes and the extremity of the snout, 
smooth. Of the two specimens I have had an opportunity of 
examining, one was eight inches in length ; the other, nine 
inches. The former was taken in Boston harbor. P^rom the 
22 
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latter, sent me by Dr. Yale, from Holmes Hole, I would offer 
the' following description : 

All the upper part of the body yellowish white, with an 
immense number of minute black dots. Abdomen white. 
Several undclined black blotches on the back, which, as they 
approach the belly, assume the appearance of bars, six to eight 
of which arc noticeable, — two in front of the pectorals, and the 
last at the base of the caudal fin ; these bars vary, in their ex- 
tent upon the abdomen, from two to five lines. The whole 
surface of the body, save the space between the dorsal and 
caudal fins, and the anal and caudal fins^ roughened by innu- 
merable small spines. Length of the fish, nine inches. Great- 
est depth, two inches. Width across the back, over the 
pectorals, two and a half inches. Distance from the snout to 
the anterior angle of the eye, one inch and two lines ; distance 
between the eyes half an inch. Greatest circumference of the 
specimen, when inflated, thirteen and a half inches. 

The fin rays are : D. 6 ; P. 15 ; A. 6 ; C. 7. 

Dr. Yale informs me that this fish is frequently taken when 
fishing for other species. 

; i 

Orthagoriscus. Schn. 

Generic char|icters.< Jaws wndivided^ forming a cutting 
edge ; body compressed^ deep for its length, short, truncated, 
without spines ; tail short, and very high vertically ; rays of 
the dorsai and anal fins long and pointed, both united to the 
caudal fin at the base. * 

• O. mola. The short Sun Fish. 

Plate III. Fig. 1. ^ 

Turton’s Liniaeus, vol. i. p. 891. 

* ShaVs Zoology^ vol. v. pt. 2d, p. 438 et fig. 

Pennant’s Briti^ Zoology, vol. iii. p. 115, fig. 

Trans. Lit. et BtUosoph. Soc. N. Y. p. 471. 

Strack’s plates, No. 13. 4. 

Me Murtrie’s Cuv. vol. ii. p. 272. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, vol. il p. 350 et fig. 
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This is not a common fish in Massachusetts Bay. Occasion- 
ally, two or three years pass in succession without a single 
specimen being met with ; at others, several may be taken. 
Its motions are very sluggish, and it swims near the surface of 
the ocean. On account of the great elasticity of its flesh, it is 
captured with great difficulty ; it is generally gaffed at or near 
the branchial aperture. Its flesh is sometimes used for balls. 
Its liver is very oily, ^furnishing two or more quarts of oil, 
which is used by the fishermen to grease their masts with ; and 
is also by many of them considered a valuable application in 
cases of sprains and brtiises. To the kind attentions of»Capt. 
Blanchard, I am indebted for a fine male specimen of "this spe- 
cies, which he harpooned in Boston Bay, early in July. It 
presents the following appearances : 

The body is oval ; its whole surface a finc,^ unyielding, gran- 
ulated cuticle, covered with a thick adhesive miicua ; back, 
dark gray. Abdojnen nearly white ; the right side of tl^ie body 
rather darker than the left ; both sides of a dirty white color, 
with silvery reflections. Length 54 inches ; depth across, from 
the middle of the pectorals, two and a half feet*; from the top 
of the dorsal to the extremity of » the anal fin, six and a half 
feet. Weight about 200 pounds. Length of the head, from 
the tip of the snout to the base of the pectoral fin, 17 inches ; 
flattened over the snout, which is obtuse, and projecting about 
an inch in front of the upper jaw» JSyes rather large, convex, 
very moveable in their orbits; pupils black; irides a dark 
brown, encircled within by a silvery ring; larger diameter of 
the eyes, 2^ inches ; smaller diameter, 2 inches. Nostrils 
double, just in front of the eyes. Mouth* Jaio^ armed 
with a broad bony plate, sharp at the edg^tft* ^ Upon the top of 
the head, an arched ridge commences on a line with the ante- 
rior angle of the eyea, and is continued to a line above the ori- 
gin of the pectorals, ihen a straight line is continued to the dor- 
sal fin.^ The sides of the heiaA {Project out from the body quite 
prominently over the eyes to the branchial aperture. Opercu- 
lum directly in front of the pectorals, three inches in its great- 
est diameter. 
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The Dorsal and Anal fins are triangular, situated at the up- 
per and lower posterior extremity of the fish. Length of the 
dorsal; 13 inches ; length of the anal, 12 inches. Height of 
the dorsal, 21 inches ; height of the anal, 21 inches. 

The Caudal fin borders the extremity of the body, being 
connected with both the dorlfeal and anal fins ; its general color 
is similar to that of the inferior portion of the sides ; its outer 
edge is flesh colored. It is scalloped &r divided into digita- 
tions, about Sin number, of which tho» upper are smaller, and 
the sixth the largest. A brdad, nearly black band commences 
at the origin of .'the dorsal fin, and, running along its base, is 
contiriue*d in front of the catldal and dnal fins to the^ anus ; 
this band is lighter colored along the base of the anal, and 
here it is also narrower, being about the same depth as at 
tlie dorsal ; but along the base of the caudal it is considerably 
deeper, even equal to the least height of this fin. 

^riie "'Pectorals are in height 7 inches ; Jength 4 inches ; 
greatest width inches. 

The anus is large and corrugated, situated two inches in 
front of the smal fin. Directly in front of the anus commences 
a very oJ)vious carina, which is continued until opposite the 
origin of the pectorals.* ' The very dense texture of the fins 
renders it almost impossible to determine with accuracy the 
number of their rays. As nearly as I have been able to dis- 
tinguish them, they are as follows : 

D, 13 ; P. 13 ; Af 15 C. 9. 

Upon the exterior oC this species, wer^ attached several par- 
asites ; at the base of, or near to, the fins, a large number of the 
Pennella sagitta was found imbedded, with their pinnated ex- 
tremities projecting IMre tentacula;; and to them,were firmly fixed 
specimens of the cineras vittata. One beautiful specimen of the 
‘‘ Tristoma cocdnmm,^^ very accurately figured by Yarrell, as 
being taken from this species^was found firmly attached to the 
posterior extremity of the fish. Closely attached to the bran- 
chi® were a dozen or more specimens of the “ Cecrops Latreil- 
The thickness of the skin, where cut into, varied from 
2 to 3 inches. The stomach and bowels contained no injesta ; 
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but their inner coat was linc^ with a large quantity of very 
viscid mucus, in which was observed a large number of taenim. 
The musctilar coat of the intestines^ exceedingly thick ; intes- 
tines 14 feet in length. The liver ^ was of a bright yellow color, 
weighing about 8 or 10 pounds, and exceedingly oily. Num- 
bers of Cysticet'ci^^ wete imbedded in its substance. The 
edges of the branchiae, and also their membrane, as well as the 
inner membrane of the operculum, were roughened like the 
cuticle. ^ 

A second specimen having been taken and carried into Na- 
hant, during the last season, my friend Dr. Wyman visited it at 
my request, and besides furnishing the following notes, has 
very kindly enriched my account of this species, by the ac- 
companying drawing : « 

“Length, 54 inches; diameter of the oper\julum, 3 inches; 
of the eye, 2 inches ; greatest breadth of the fish, 30 inches ; 
pectoral fins, 8 inches high, 6 long, composed of 10 rays ; anal 
fin, 18 inches high, 10 long, composed of 18 rays; 9 scallops 
to the tail, G inches in their broadest part.’’ 

I am aware that the ichthyologist will think that the above 
description docs not much coincide with Yarrcll’s account of 
the “ wo/a.” Still less does my figure agree with his ; it will 
be remembered, however, that his plate was taken from a 
“ preserved specimen,” only fourteen inches long ; and that his 
description is drawn up from the same specimen. From Pen- 
nant’s description, I should judge he had never seen the fish. 
The description in Turton’s Linnaous agrees, pretty well with 
my specimen in all its important points. It will alsp he observed 
that Yarrell remarks, that “there is reason to believe tliis fish 
alters in appearance as it increases in age. In a much larger 
example, the skin Was of an uniform dirty pale brown ; the 
texture hard, rough, coarse and thick.” 
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Family II. 

SCLERODERMI. . 

Monocanthus. Cuv. 

Generic characters. JVery small scales, covered with stiff 
and thickly set asperities, like the pile on velvet ; extremity of 
the pelvis salient and spinous as in the true Batistes ; a sin- 
gle large serrated spine in the first dorsal, or at least the second 
one is almost imperceptible, 

M. Massachusettensis. Nobis. The Massachusetts File Fish, 

The only specimen I have seen was sent me by Dr. Yale, as 
having bben found in Massachusetts Bay. 

Its entire length is four inches ] depth aerCss, from the base 
of the dorsal spine, two inches ; depth at the base of the tail, 
three lines. Body oblong, very much compressed ; surface 
granulated, and exhibiting numerous minute white cilia sus- 
pended from its sides. « Color, a yellowish brown, variegated 
over its entire extent with brownish markings and blotches, 
which are less obvious beneath. Length of the head, one inch ; 
jaws of e(iual letigth ; teeth stout. Eyes circular, one fourth 
of an inch in diameter ; above, and just back of the eye, a 
strong, granulated, curved spine, half an inch long, is situated, 
with small sharp spines upon its posterior lateral edges, point- 
ing downwards and backwards. 

The Dorsal fin commences three quarters of an inch back of 
the spine ; tiomposed of colorless rays, roughened at their 
bases. The pectorals also, are colorless, and rounded when 
expanded. 

The Pelvic bone projects, is quite moveable, and is connected 
by a dewlap to the abdomen. 

The Anal fin is situated just back of the dorsal ; the base of 
its rays arc granulated like those of the dorsal ] and it is of the 
same form as that fin. 

The Caudal fin is darker colored than the other fins. 

The fin rays are : D. 34 ; P. 12 ; 4 . 34 ; C. 
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Aluteres. Cuv. 

Generic characters. An elongated body covered with smalls 
and scarcely visible granules ; a single spine is the first dor- 
sal ; the chief character is in the pelvis, which is completely 
hidden under the skin, and is without that spinous projection 
observed in the other Batistes. 

A. monoceros ? Bloch. The Unicorn File Fish. 

Shaw’s Zoology, vol. v. pi. K. p. 391),' ct fig. 

To Dr. Yale I am indebted for the specimen before me ; 
I have met with no other individual of this species. 

Length, three inches; depth across, from the base of ihe 
dorsal spine, half an inch ; depth at the base of the tail, one 
line. Color, a light brown, mottled by a dzirker brown, which 
is deepest above ; neck, silvery. Surface of the fish, almost 
smooth to the touch ; but presenting a granulated appearance 
under the glass. Length of the head, half an inch, gradually 
arching from the tip of the snout to the spine ; lower jaw 
slightly prdjecting ; teeth moderate in size. Eye circular ; di- 
ameter of the eye, less than a line. Just over the posterior 
margin of the orbit of the eye, a slender, roughened spine, one 
fourth of an inch high. 

The Dorsal fin arises half an inch back of the spine ; com- 
posed of delicate, transparent, colorless rays. 

The Pectorals arise on a line with the dorsal spine. 

The Anal fin formed like the dorsal, arises on a line with, 
and terminates just back of that fin. 

The Caudal fin, is dark brown ; the upper and lower rays the 
shortest; the middle are the longest; and, to the former, in 
length, as 6 to 1. 

The fin rays are : D. 34 ; P. 10 ; A. 34 ; C. 12. 
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OsTRAcioN. Lin. 

Generic characters! Head and body covered with regular 
bony plates soldered in such a manner as to form a sort of in- 
flexible shield, which invests them so that the only movable 
parts are the taU, fins, mouth, and a sort of small lip with 
which the edge of their gills is furnished, all passing through 
holes in this coat of mail. Jaws armed with ten or twelve 
conical teeth. A single dorsal and ventral fin. 

( ). Yalei. Nobis. Yale^s Trunk Fish. 

Joiiriiiil of the Bostou Soc. of Nat. Hist vol. i. p. 353, et fig. 

The only sjjecimen which has been found of this species 
upon our coast, was discovered alive by Dr. Yale in 1833, 
amon^ the sea-weed on the beach at Martha’s Vineyard, and 
presented by him to the Boston Society of Natural History. 
In 1836, I read a description of this fish to the Society above 
mentioned, associating with it the name of the gentleman by 
whom it was discovered, as a deserved respect due him by the 
Society, for his frequent donations to their cabinet, and his 
zeal for natural science. My sense of personal obligation to 
him may, in some slight measure be conceived of from the nu- 
merous references made to his kind attentions throughout the 
pages of this Report. 

The description from the “ Sodeti/s Journal,” I extract as 
follows : 

“ Body triangular ; all the upper portion, of a light lurid ap- 
pearance, covered with hexagonal plates, each containing six 
raised lines ; two subcaudal spines, short and somewhat in- 
curved; back of, the dorsal fin, a large isolated plate three 
quarters of an inch in length, composed of portions of the sev- 
eral jilates, separated from the rest of the horny cuticle by a 
continuation of the ligamentary substance in which is imbed- 
ded the fin. Form of the body, very similai* to the bicaudalis ; 
the entire surface, as far back as the dorsal and ventral fins, is 
covered with hexagonal divisions or plates ; these are very 
large back of the eyes and ventral fins, and include an im- 
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Inense number of small granulations, wljich are subdivided by 
six elevated lines of similar tubercles ; in frpnt of the eyes and 
pectoral fins, these plates are smaller and less ^(hstinct ; the 
body beneath, white and covered with similar j|ealcs ; from tjie 
angle pf the^ eye to the ligamentary subst^ce at, th& base of 
the tail„ar^ Uicjpded ten plates in a direct from the high- 
est point of ^e^acl^o the .belly, nine similar fovifs of plates ; 
behind the ^ is a surface of ligamentary substance, 

three inches injon^, of a^d^ker ^lor than the rest of the 
surface, extendiag^^.the c^^dal contaii^ng, just back 

of the dorsal bne^ isolated plaSe^^jluljcaudal spines short, 
stout, smooth,^pCj^^tle incufy^. prominent, 

armed with Iftrge, and distant an inch 

and a half front thtij^ nostrils^ |jpss than a quarter of an 

inch in front of,t;^:|y<3si| 


The fin rays 
The length p| 

fourteen inc^s. thS coiit^^ a^' wr:^led appear- 

ance of the ligameiitt^yv|>^ct>on 
vary consideraMj frppa^: t^^ size jj^f the diving 

From observing t^p plates aj^lie of the this 



C. 10. 

dried state, is 


might be mistaken by |i ceu:eless observer for that 


but 


a careful examination oj|^hptli^^e figures and the descriptions. 


shows them to be distinct. 


The number of the.fin^ays of the t'^6 do hot vary; 


but the comparatively plfne and immaculate - 


corresponds but littl^^^^ith the very ( 
ous spots which cqyer the exterior of 





pf, the one, 
fjpd nupier- 



OfGNDROPTERYGTL 

ORDER I. 

CHONDKDPTERYGII BRANCHlIS* UBERIS. 


Family. 

sturionida:. 


Adi^ENSEB. 'Lih. 


Generic ch^acters.. Body elongated ar^MngvJlar, d^ended 
by induT4i^edf^lat^ ,qind spines', arranged^^K longitudinal rows ; 
snofitpoi^tp^fr^l^Kal ; nwut\^placed onti/ie ynder surface of 
the kead,i%bult^, and without teeth,, 


At v^tnchu^. 


Mitchell. Tke SKarp-nosed Sturgeon. 


Trans. Lit. ct Philosopbk Boc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 4G2. 
Trans, of Am^r. Philos. Soc. new series, vbl. i. p. .'194. 


In May received of Mr. Freeman, fishmonger in 

duipcy mar^|ii:a sjieciinen of a sHugeqn^ yrYnch. I suppose to 
be the oxyrinc^s,^^ Jlitchell ; afterwards paore minutely de- 
scribed by Le Suem, This fish was taken in Charles river at 
Watertown, §majpe#SVTed 2 feet and 3 inches in length. All 
the upper part ojf The hody^ of a grayish bpowii color ; in/erior por- 
tion of the side^g^ silvery ; beneath, white. .Whole upper por- 
tion of the heetdj bony ; irregularly' marked upon its surface j 
five Ipngitudinal rows of flattened plates, of same^structure 
as the covering of the head, bn^t of a lighter color. The lar- 
gest platens form the dorisal ridge ; they are compressed at their 
sideS; and terminate above, in strong sharp spines, which are 
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turned backwards ; radiated lii\es;*are indratinctly seen running 
from the centre of these scales to tlieir circumference ; this 
row is composed of twelve plates; the first sip^vthe largest ; 
that at the commencement of the dorsal fin, ibft far the small- 
est ; between the dorsal and catidal fini^ a^situated 4 plates ; 
two quite small, jiist back of the dorsal, /fiSrp^ing a pair ; next 
to these, a much larger one ; Vand lastly, an elongated one at 
the commencement of the caudal fin. A sccori(|;row of scales 
commences just back of the opei^cultiH)^^ situated where the 
lateral line is n^ually observed, and is cdSitinued to the b^se of 
the tail ; these plates, 28 in niimbeir, are placed obliquely ; 
they are narrdwed ito a point at their extremities, widened in 
their centres, and like the former are crowned by a spine, from 
the base of which radii diverge ; the plates at the posterior 
extremity of the body, much the smaller. Beneatli this row 
commences just back of the ventrals a third row of })latcs, lar- 
ger than those of the last row, eight in nuiliber, placed verti- 
cally. 

The whole sui;fiiice of the body not occupied by the plates, 
granulated ‘ throughout. Head flattened ahove, slightly de- 
pressed between the eyes; the .back part the head ter- 
minates in a pointed plate. Snoitt, , jE^es^ small; 

pupils, black ; i rides, yellow ; diameter of the eye, equal to one 
fifth the distance between the eyes. situated 

directly in front of the eyes, the inferior miioh the larger. The 
operculum consists of a single large pElte wlib raye diverging 
from its centre. Mouth without teeth, sUi|^ted'on the under 
surface of the head, half as wide as lorig, capable of great pro- 
trusion; half way between the mouth and the extremity of 
the snout, are ^situated four cirrhi placed- oh S line across, nearly 
as long as the mouth. ’ " ■ 

The Dorsal fin is situated at the posterio]& extremity of the 
body ; the first rays are higher than the lengthyofi the fm. 

The Pectorals arise from a strong, tfiangul^r plate ; the first 
ray is very large and strong ; the seventh and eighth nays the 
longest ; width of the fins at their base, less th^m half bf their 
length. 
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The Ventrals are plaiced far back, width at their base, equal 
to two thirds of their height. 

The length^jpf the Anal fin is equal to half of its height ; the 
last rays equal in height to one third the height of the longest 
rays. . 

The Caudal fin is forked ; its upper lobe nearly double the 
length of the lower ; the membranous structure of this fin 
renders it extremely difficult to count the number of its rays 
with accuracy. ^ 

The specimen I have described is evidently a young fish. 
My friend, Thomas A. Greene, Esq. of New Bedford, writes me 
from that place under date of May 20th, 1838 : “On visiting 
the market a few mornings since, I saw two huge sturgeons 
more than six feet long ; they were taken in a seine the day 
before.” 

I learn from the fishermen that sturgeons are sometimes 
taken in our Bay, eight or ten feet in length, weighing as 
much as 300 pounds, and that their flesh is- eaten by them, 
and considered very palatable. Mitchell says, it “grows sel« 
dom to a greater length than five feet;” while Le Sueur 
observes that? the largest specimen he ,had seen, was between 

three and four feet , 
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Family I. 
SELACHII. 


Carcharias. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Jaxos and head depressed ; fioslrils 
pierced in front ; teeth pointed and cuttings often serrated at 
the edges ; first dorsal fin large and placed behind the j^ecto- 
torals and before the ventrals ; pectoral fins large, 

C. vulpes, Lin. The Fox Shark, Thresher, 

Turton’s LinnsBus, vol. i. p. UIH. 

Pennaot’s British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 97 et iig. 

Trans. Lit. et Pliilosopli. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 48Si 

JVic Murtiie’s Cuv. vol.ii. p. 285. 

Yorrell’s British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 379 et hg. 

This species, which sometimes weighs 200 pounds, is called 
by the fishermen Thresher, and Sivingle tail,^^ from the 
motions of its tail, which is often used with great force in de- 
fence. It is met with in our waters in summer^ not often 
however, pursuing mackerel and menhaden, upon which it 
feeds. Generally it is taken in nets with other fish ; when 
taken with the hook, it is secured with much difficulty on 
account of the constant aUd powerful threshing of its tail. 

On the 2Sth of July 1838, 1 was fortunate enough to see a 
very fine male* specimen of this shark, which was taken in 


Both Pennant’s and Yarrcll’s plates arc evidently taken from female specimens. 
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the vicinity of Nahant the previous day, which enables me to 
furnish the following description : Total length twelve feet : 
circumference of the body, at the origin of the dorsal fin, four 
feet; length of the tail, from, its origin to its extremity, five 
feet six inches ; "the distdkee from the tip of snout to the origin 
of the dorsal fin, megtsuring over the curve of the back, two 
feet and a half; depth of the body, back of the first dorsal, 
abouf fifteen inches. Colbr of all the upper part of the body, 
together with the fins, a dark bluish lead ; beneath, white, with 
light bluish blotches'; upon the outer edges of the abdomen. 
Surface of the skin sipooth if the hand is passed towards the 
tail ; rough, if it be reversed. 

TiCugth of the head thirteen inches from the tip of the 
snout to the first branchial aperture. Occiput slightly convex, 
an arch upon the back, opposite the branchial apertures. Eyes 
situated vertically,- very 'moveable in their sockets, their longest 
diameter one and three quarter inches ; pupils blue black, being 
a longitudinal fissure, edged with golden. Enoiit blunted, five 
inches from^the mouth to its tip. Gape of the month six in- 
ches in extent, three rows of teeth in each jaw, smooth on 
their edges, widely separated from each other ; the first two 
rows nearly perpendicular, back row recurved ; teeth in the 
upper jaw, the larger; in the lower jaw, straighter. Five 
branchial apertures placed vertically ; the first, smallest, just 
before the pectorals. 

The first Dorsal fin is triangular, eleven and a quarter inches 
long, twelve and a quarter inches high. 

The second Dorsal is eight inches in front of the tail, and 
twenty inches from the first dorsal ; three and a half inches 
long ; three quarters of an inch wide. 

The Pectorals are twenty inches high, eleven inches long, 
falciform ; at the ])osterior extremity of the fin is a small digi- 
tation. 

The Ventrals arc five and a half inches back of the dorsal 
fill ; eleven inches long ; nine inches high. Anus large, bc- 
tw^cn^the ventrals. The clasj)crs are sixteen and a half in- 
ches long from the anus ; depth at their base, one and a quarter 
inch. 
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The Anal fin is situated about four inches in front of the 
tail, four inches long, one inch high. 

The Caudal fin is composed of two lobes ; the lower lobe 
is seven inches long, nine high^; the upper, falciform, its great- 
est depth eleven inches, six and a h^f inches in its middle, 
two and a half inches at the extremity ; greatest depth across 
both lobes, sixteen and a half inches. 

The body of the fish is terminated on Ihe back, by a semi- 
circular ridge ; a depression of two and three quarter inches 
in extent, is seen just back of this, between it, and the tail, 
at the origin of which is quite a concavity. At the tcriniiia- 
tion of this depression, the caudal fin commences, exhibiting 
at its origin, a very abrupt prominence. 

^riie ichthyologist will observe that I have made uo men- 
tion of a triangular process which is found upon the inferior 
portions of the upper lobe of the tail, within a few inches of 
its extremity ; the tip of the tail of my specimen had been 
removed, probably in some encounter ; its upper edge liad 
healed over, but a portion of a denudetl vertebra was left ex- 
posed, and the lower edge of the wound was not heided. So 
that the tail was prol^^ably several inches longer jaevious to 
the injury. 

In the ninth volume of the “ Medical Repositorj/,'^ ])ub- 
lislied in New York in 1805, is a very imperfect description, 
together with a rude figure of this species taken near Jiong 
Island. Dr. Mitchell when he wrote that descriptioiq supposed 
it to he a ne^y species. He was afterward satisfied Imw- 
ever t^iat it was not a new fish, as we may lairly infer, by his 
extracting a portion of this dcscrijition, into his jiaper iijion the 
“ Fishes of New York,” and placing it under the head of 
“ SquaLiis vulpcs,"' without making any reference to his for- 
mer remark “ that it is evidently a dillerent species from that 
figured and noticed by Pennant in his British Zoology.” 
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C. ohsmmis, Le Sueur. The dusky Shark. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. p. 223, et fig. 

In a paper by Le Sueur upon Several new species of 
North American Fishes,” in the first volume of the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences,” a fish is described under 
the name of Sqiialus obsmriis,^^ whudi 1 have little doubt he 
found ill the waters of bur state. Be that as it may, although 
he docs not mention its locality, he furnishes us with a good 
figure of tlie species, und also of the iij>j)(;r and lower teeth. 
The only two species of shark with which this could be con- 
founded upon our coast, even by a careless observer, are the 
Carchnrifis vitlpcs^\ — Pox Sharks and “ Lamna punctata ^'^ — 
Mavherti Shark ; in both these species, the edges of tlie teeth 
are smooth. In the ahsewms^'’ however, they are deeply ser- 
rated. in the winter of 1837, my brother-in-law, Thomas 
M. Brewer, M. D., brought me a triangular serrate tooth, ho 
took from tlu; jaw of a shark which had been cast ashore 
at Naliant ; and in the summer of 1838, my friend Samuel 
Cabot, jr., sent me a dozen teeth which he procured from 
anotlier shark at Nahant, evidently of the same species with 
the preceding. . Inasmuch then, as these teeth are triangular 
and serrated, and the description of the specimens seen by tliese 
gentlemen, answers to the plate of Le Sueur, I feel authorized 
in admitting this species here. The following is Le Sueur ^s 
descri]>tion : 

Tail with a carina undulated above, and slightly emarginat- 
ed at the base ; pectorals long, narrow, and fiilciforin ; dorsals and 
anals projecting backwards in a point ; second dorsal opposite 
to the ana], the latter bilobed. A white spot on each side of 
the neck. Jlead fiat and broad ; snout sharp edged, rounded 
and wide at the cud ; eyrs lateral, large, orbicular, pupil trans- 
verse ; narrow, with a nictitant membrane originating below ; 
hranchial apertures five, uncipial, the. first very large, the last 
very small, anti situate above the origin of the pectoral fins ; 
oblique and partially covered by a short, pointed ap- 
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peiidage on the margin, near the end of tlie suout ; tail round- 
ed, strong, with a falciform fin, terminating in a distinct, tri- 
angular, lanceolate lobe; lower lobo of the fin short and 
rounded ; ventral^ small subquad ran gular, without posterior 
process; teeth triangular, serrate.” 


liAMNA. CuV. 

Generic characters. Point of the nose conical, nostrils pierced 
on its ntider surface ; all the five branchial apertures in ad- 
vance of the origin of the pectorals ; the first dorsal fin placed 
much nearer the line of the pectoral than the anal fin ; lobes 
of the tail nearly equal. 

li. piiuctata. ATitchell. Thu mackerel Shark. 

Pluto Iir. fig. 2. 

Trans. Lit. ot Pliilosopli. Soc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 4K3. 

In the summer, this is (juilc a common speci<‘s in our waters. 
The fishermen while fishing for Mackertd and Cod, art*, fre- 
quently much annoyed by having tlioir hooks and lines bitten 
otr by this intruder. It occasionally attains the length of eight 
or nine feet, and weighs helwcMMi oOl) and AOi) jioniHls. .\o 
portion of it is used save the liver ; this organ howi^ver furnish- 
es a valuable oil. Seven gallons of oil are not indVetjiieiitly 
extracted from tlie liver of a single fish. And allhoiigli it is 
generally used only by tlio curriers^ yet, when carefully ]ir(i- 
pared by boiling the fresh liver^ it is as good as mhale nil to 
bum. As this sj)eci(\s is generally seen following shoals of 
mackerel upon which it feeds, it is commonly known among 
the fishermen as the Mackerel ^hark. * •• 

I5y the politeness of Messrs. Ale lioud and Dill, fishmon- 
gers, I was enabled to examine a fine sjjcciinen of this species, 
eight feet in length, taken the latter part of .Inly, 18o8, in a 
net at Alarshfield ; from this specimen, I drew up the follow- 
ing account: 


24 
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All the upper part of the body, greenish ; lighter upon the 
sides ; white, beneath. Head, small 5 snout blunted at its tip. 
Eyes circular, very moveable in their orbit ; pupils black ; 
irides dusky ; diameter of the eye, two inches ; distance be- 
tween the eyes, five inches. Nostrils large, situated vertical- 
ly under snout. On a line above the eyes, a series of mucous 
pores resembling black orifices, are seen running* towards the 
snout ; another series, between the eyes, (on a line with them,) 
and the snout. Upon the eptire under portion of the snout, 
these are also distributed.^ Three rows of small, sharp, trian- 
gular teeth, smooth at their edges, in each jaw, the two first 
straight; the back ro.w, recurved ; the three teeth on each side 
of the middle of tlie lower jaw, the largest. Tongue large, 
rough, flesliy. Five large branchial apertures, situated verti- 
cally ; the distance between the first, greater than between 
the posterior. Depth of the fish in front of the dorsal fin, fif- 
teen inches ; distance from the extremity of the snout to the 
dorsal fin, thirty-four inches. 

The first Dorsal fin is triangular, with a fleshy horizontal 
process pointing backward from its base posteriorly ; one foot 
one inch long ; one foot high ; between this and the second 
dorsal, twenty-three inches. 

The second Dorsal is adipose, rhomboidal, four inches long, 
two inches high.. 

The Pectorals are quite strpiig, and somewhat lunated, ten 
inches long, eighteen inches high ; seven inches from the first 
branchial aperture. 

Length of the Ventrals, eight and a half inches ; height, 
four inchj^s. Distance between the^ pQctorals and the ventrals, 
twenty inclics. Anus large between the ventrals. Eight 
inche^between the extremity of the veiltrals and the origin of 
the anaj fin. J " 

Lengthf^of the Anal fin, four inches ; height two inches. 
On a line wifli the origin of the second dorsal, a wide carina 
runs on each side to the tail. The space between the second 
dorsal and thp Jg^l, four inches wide in its middle ; at the pos- 
terior this space, a crescent-shaped ridge, three inches 

across ; dmance from this to the middle of the tail, nine inches. 
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At the base of the fleshy portion of the Caudal fin, a deep 
groove on each side, running half the length of this portion. 
Caudal fin unequal in its lobes ; the upper, measuring along its 
curve, twenty-three inches ; the lower, eighteen. Depth of 
the caudal fin at its extremities, two and a half fefet. 

Near the anus, imbedded in the flesh, I found a specimen of 
the “ Anthosoma tSmiihiP^ — Leach. 

liarge specimens of this shark, which is usually fdiind only 
three or four feet long, have been mistaken for the ^‘Carcharias 
glaiicus ^^ — Blue Shark — ^by our fishermen. Although the 
Blue Shark may exist in our waters, still as I have not been 
able to meet with it, nor with any one who has seen it, *upoii 
whose scientific accuracy I can imjdicitly rely, [ have erased 
it from our catalogue, and substituted this Species. The re- 
marks made in my former report arc applicable here, and are 
therefore introduced. 


SiuNAX. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Two dorsal fins, roith a strong spine at 
the anterior edge of each ; no anal fin ; temporal orifices pres- 
ent ; teeth in several rows, small and cutting. . 

S. acanthias. Ian. - The picked Dogfish. 

Pennant's British Zoology, vol. iv. p. 88. 

Shaw’s Zoology, vol. v. pt. ii. p. 33. 

Me Miirtrie’s Cuv. vol. ii. p. 288. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, fol. ii. p. 400, et fig. 

This species is known in Great Britain by the name of 
Picked or Piked Dog,^^ from the strong spine at the com- 
mencement of each dorsal fin. Our fisherme^ callhd it “ Dog- 
fish.^^ In the spring and autumn, the dog-fish appear in 
shoals in our bay ; they are frequently met with in immense 
numbers. At their appearance, smacks are fitted out at Truro 
and Provincetown for their capture, to the' neglect of other 
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fishing, for the oil they furnish ; and it is said to he quite a 
valuable business. The fishes themselves are dried for food 
for the cattle, and their skin is considerably used for polishing 
by the mechanic. They average about eight or ten pounds 
weight ; sometimes they weigh fifteen pounds. They are 
readily caught Avith the hook, 'riiese shoals seldom remain 
ill shallow water, or near the shore, more than three or four 
days ; they feed upon the olfal and garbage thrown vijjon Ihe 
bottoms by the fishermen, and so perfectly do they clean the 
ground, that it is observed by old fishermen, that when the 
sju’ing shoal of dog-fish has been unusually large, the cod fish 
arc found in much larger numbers upon the same localities 
afterwards. Fn Scotland, the flesh of this fish is much eaten 
by the lower classes, and the refuse jiorlions aflbrd a valuable 
manure. 

A fine specimen before me, thirty-four inches in length, ])rc- 
sents the folloAving appearances : All the upper part of the 
body of a slate color, which is deeper upon the head ; lighter 
below the lateral lin^ ; beneath, white ; just under the lateral 
line, a roAV of circular vrhite spots ; a few similar spots irregu- 
larly distributed upon the back. Jicngth of the head to the 
Avholc length of the fish, nearly as 4 to *.) ; the head flattened 
aboA^e, tapering to a blunted snout. Eyes horizontally elongated ; 
tlunr longest diameter nearly equal to one fourlli the length of 
the head ; ])upils small, black ; iridcs silvery, with a cupreous 
tint. Orbit large, alloAving great motion to the eye. The dis- 
tance betAvecn the eyes ccpial to more than half the length of 
the head. 13etAveen the eyes, tAvo longitudinal patches of nu- 
merous mucous glands, Avhich are indistinctly continued nearly 
to the extremity of the snout. Temporal orifices back of the 
eye, and just above the line of the eye ; their length is equal 
to the short diameter of the eye. All the lower portion of the 
head in front of the mouth sprinkled over Avith mucous orifices, 
which, like those betAveeu the eyes, exude, Avhen pressed, a 
gelatinous secretion. Nostrils double. Mouth large ; Avhen 
expanded, nearly circular. In the upper jaw, three rows of 
teeth ; in the lower jaw, two roAVs ; these teeth have very sharp 
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edges, and their points are turned outwardly from the centre 
of the jaw. Brancliial orifices five, directly in front of the 
pectorals. Lateral Ihic^ cpiite high np on the back, and run- 
ning nearly a straight course to tlie caudal rays. 

'i'he first Dorsal fin arises from the anterior third of the 
body ; it is convex before, concave above and behind ; nearly 
one third higher than long ; arising from its anterior base, and 
concealed in nearly half of its height by the fin, is seen a 
strong triangular s])iiic, nearly half the height of the fin. 

The second Dorsal is situated back of the first dorsal, at a 
distance from it, eiinal to one fourth the whole length of the 
fish ; of the same form as the first, but much smaller. A spine, 
similar in its form and situation with regard to the fin, is seen 
here as in the first dorsal fin, nearly as high as the fin itself. 

Tile Pectorals are large, commencing at the last branchial 
orifice ; their length, less than lialf their height. 

The Ventrals are small, situated just before the second dor- 
sal, with the amis betwe(*ii them. 

'riic Caudal fin is V(;ry large and powerful ; its upper portion 
is broad, and twice tlie length of the lower ])ortion. 

The young of this sjiccics are miurh mon^ s|)Olted than the 
adults. A foetus before me, nine inches long, has several 
white spots on the top of the shoulders ; two in front of, and 
two just behind tlie first dorsal fin ; also spots on the siili.'S, 
which, becoming confluent, form a while band extending al- 
most the whole length of the body. 


SoMNiosiJs. Le Suenr. 

Generic characters. Like l^pinax they have no spiracles^ no 
anal Jins, Jive small branchial aperlnrcs, approximatin;/, and 
near the 'pectorals, but they differ in having a short obtuse 
snout. Pectoral, ventral and dorsal Jins very small ; dorsals 
without spines, caudal as in Spinax. 

S. brevipinna, Le Suenr. The Nurse, or Sleeper, 
Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. i. p. 222, et fig. 
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In a paper upon the “ Chondropterigious jishes^^ contained 
in the first volume of the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia/’ Le Sueur observes, “ Near Marble- 
head in Massachusetts, the fishermen take a kind of shark 
which they call Nurse, or Sleeper, doubtless from its inactive 
or sluggisli habits. It is considered rare on their coast. From 
a skin recently prepared by them, I have been enabled to make 
tlic following observations : 

Lateral line black, undulating at the head, and marked in 
its whole length with small transverse lines ; tail wide, emar- 
ginate ; the first dorsal midway between the pectoral and the 
anal fins, the second a little further than the ventrals, and both 
very near the tail. Body elongated, with a slight elevation, 
and narrow at the tail ; spiracles distant from the eyes, and 
more elevated ; eyes small, round, and situated laterally ; the 
pectoral fins, wliich were larger than the others, except the 
caudal, weje four inches at the base, and at most five inches in 
length. This individual, from the end of the snout to that of 
the tail; was six feet five inches long ; and we may regard it as 
a shark with very small fins, whence its motion must be slow, 
and confined to the bottom, there sluggishly seeking its prey. 
Skill rougli, beset with triangular, curved, striated and pointed 
asperities. Color of tlie entire body, a pale lead gray, some- 
what darker on the hack.” 

I have not had the good fortune to sec a specimen of the 
nurse, or to meet with a fisherman who knew any thing res- 
pecting it. It is not, however, at all surprising, that it sliould 
be unknown ; with most of our fishermen, a shark is a shark, 
without regard to specific names. The hammer head,'^ and 

thresher, imiSi mxickcrel shark,"^^ aTG, it is true, known to 
many of them ; but so little do they feel interested in any 
species of fish which is not marketable, that they take no no- 
tice of their distinguishing characters ; and a species might 
often fretpient our waters without being known, unless it dif- 
fered exceedingly from a common fish. 
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FA:\rTr.Y II. 

RAIIDAE. 


Raia. Cuv. 

Generic characters. Porm of the body rhornhoida ! ^ very 
much depressed ; tail long slender^ generally armed on the 
•upper surface with one or morermos of sharp spines ; two small 
fins near the end of the iail^ and sometimes a small terminal 
or caudal fin ; the eyes and temjmral orifices on the. upper sur- 
fice of the head ; nostrils, mouth and brancli-ial apertures, be- 
neath ; teeth flattened, lozenge-shaped, the inner angle elonga- 
ted in old males. 

R. occllata. Mitchell. The ocellated Hay. 

Trans. Lit. et PJiilosoph. Soc. vol. i. p. 477. 

This species, described by Mitchell in his Fishes of New 
York,’’ is sometimes met with in our waters Wei^hin^ 200 
pounds. The following descri])tion is drawn up from a 1‘ernalo 
specimen thirty-one inches in length : 

Body above, of a light brown color, thickly sprinkled over 
its entire surface Avith circular black spots, varying in size from 
half a line to two lines in diameter. Width across the pecto- 
rals, thirty inches ; width of the head, dircjctly back of the 
eyes, twelve inches ; distance betwefeu the eyes, about tAvo 
inches. Pyes, situated horizoutaJly, two thirds of an inch in 
diameter ; pupils Ijlack ; irides ycliljwish, beautifully radiated 
Avith golden, resembling slips of gWd leaf; orbitar ridge cov- 
ered Avitli very small s])incs. Us'notU slightly ])roj(;cting. On 
each side of the snout, a slight marginal excavation. Tempo- 
ral orifices directly back of the eyes, situated ol)li(|ubly, one 
inch in length. Mouth measures from outer angle, three inch- 
es across ; teeth placed in quincunx. Nostrils directly in front 
of the mouth, large and protected by floshy prolongations. 
From the tip of the snout to a point opposite tlie first bran- 
chial opening, the margin of the pectorals on each side, are 
rough to the touch. The branchial openings, five in number, 
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situated at equal distances from each other. Body beneath, 
white ; in front of, and at the sides of the mouth, and at the 
anterior portion of the pectoral fins, are seen a great number of 
minute black points, which are mucous pores. All the space 
directly in front of the eyes, save the extremity of the snout, 
naked and reddish, appearing as if abraded. Skin between 
the eyes destitute of spines, as well as a space on each side of 
the spines, commencing in front of the eyes, of two or more 
inches in width, and continued to the extremity of the ventral 
fin ; space between the eyes also, and the upper part of the 
* entire length of the tail, spineless. The remainder of the 
upper surface of the body, save the*. margin of the pectorals 
and vcntrals, is covered with sharp recurved spines, of wfiich 
tlic largest are seen on the sides of the tail. The anterior 
portion of the pectorals, reddish at the edges ; posterior portion 
bordered with white ; rays very numerous, and easily distin- 
guished. Vcntrals quite large, containing about twenty-four 
rays ; those next to the pectorals very strong, with their ex- 
tremities lobed ; these fins resemble very much the ])ostcrior 
wings of some of the Phalencc.” The tail, measured from 
the anus, i^ fifteen inches in length ; on each side of it, are 
three rows of strong spines ; these sjnries commence high up 
on the back, but arc at first quite small, and gradually increase 
ill size ; at the lower or under edge of tlie tail, is a flesliy bor- 
der or fringe. Two spifiyi. dorsal fins are situated Upon the 
tail, near its extremity f^lie^terior, is nearly as long again as 
high ; it is united at its l^e posyteriorly to the smaller fin. At 
the origin of each of the^^ns, is a fleshy tubercle. Anus 
large. * 

In anotlier specimen of this ray, I found the stomach filled 
with a species of the genus Talitrus^' Bcacit fleas. 

The sexes are readily distinguishable by the ventral fins. 
From tlie ventral fins in the male, extends a cylindrical appen- 
dage about half thb length ofHlie fail, measuring from the anal 
orifice, which is called the cldsper ; at its posterior, outer por- 
tion, it is fissured, and contains on its lower division a large 
falciform bony hook, and on the upper a small projecting tooth, 
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somewhat like a shark’s tooth ; the ventrals of the female have 
not these appendages. Besides this sexual character^ in the 
female, there are fewer spines upon the surface of the body 
generally, and particularly upon the fleshy portions of the pec- 
torals. The anal orifice of the male, is circular ; of the fe^nale^ 
a simple incision ; the teeth of the female are more prominent, 
and sharper; the male has fewer spots. 


R. baits. Lin. The Skate. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. iv. p. 72, et fig. 

Me Miirtrie’s Cuv. vol. ii. p. 293. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 421, ct fig. 

This species sometimes attains the weight of 200 pounds. 
From a female specimen, three feet three inches in length, and 
two feet in width from the extreme points of the pectorals, 
brought me by my brother in law, Thomas M. Brewer, M. I)., 
I have made the following description : 

Above, of a light ash color, sprinkled over its entire surface, 
with blackish ocellated spots, more or less large. Margin of 
the pectorals, reddish. Upon the anterior angle of the eyes, 
upon the upper orbitar margin, and also at the jjosterior margin, 
a number of very small spines ; the last situated, smallest. A 
few spines are also observed upon the anterior margin of the 
pectoral fins ; the remainder of the pectorals naked, with the 
exception of a small number of very minute sjunes at the pos- 
terior base, just in front of the ventral fins. A single row of 
spines, larger than are found upon any other part of the body, 
arm the dorsum of the tail, commencing a short distance be- 
fore the origin of the ventrals, and continue to the second 
dorsal fin, with the exception of the space occupied by the first 
dorsal. A row of rather smaller spines are situated on each mar- 
ginal edge of the tail, commencing on a line with the posterior 
angle of the ventrals. Length of the Acad, to the entire length 
of the fish, nearly 1 to 4. Eyes moderate in size, oblong ; pupils 
black ; irides silvery, with a beautiful golden fringed curtain 
25 
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suspended from above. Distance between the eyes, nearly one 
fourth the length of the head. A slight depression bn the top 
of the head extending a considerable distance forwards towards 
the snout. Top of the snout covered with small flexible 
spines ; extremity of the snout, naked. Anterior portion of 
the body tapering' from the lateral angle of the pectorals to 
nearly a point at the snout ; snout slightly blunted. Width of 
the head, across the humeral orifices, thirteen inches ; width 
directly in front of the eyes, ten inches ; across the top of the 
snout, one inch. Humeral orifices directly back of the eyes ; 
and in their transverse diameter e([ual to the length of the eye. 
The vcntrals lighter colored than the rest of the body; the 
rays digitated at the extremities. The dorsal fins ecpial in 
length ; the anterior a little higher than the posterior ; both 
rounded ; separated about half an inch ; the posterior termi- 
nates within an inch of the extremity of the tail, by a mem- 
branous prolongation, which is more elevated at the posterior 
extremity. All the under portion of the body, of a dingy 
white color, perfectly smooth, with the exception of a very few 
spines hardly perceptible except by the touch, on each side of 
the commencement of the caudal fins, and a small patch of 
equally minute spines upon the middle of the tail, just in front 
of the termination of the ventral fins. Mucous pores are scat- 
tered over the greater portion of the under surface, appearing 
like black dots, in most instances distributed in a regular man- 
ner, although a longitudinal line of them is seen towards the 
middle of the })ectorals, and another transverse one at the base 
of the ventrals. . Gape of the mouth, large. Jaws composed 
of compact, hexaedral teeth, forming almost a plane surface, 
the inner angle of the innermost middle ones beginning to be- 
come acute. Nostrils, a short (Jistance in front of the mouth ; 
this distance is equal to half the length of the mouth. Five 
branchial apertures, situated Qbliquely ; the anterior largest, 
the posterior much the smallest. Pectbral rays, very obvious 
beneath. Anal opening, oblong. 

A male specimen lying before me, 54 inches long and 36 
inches wide, kindly sent me from New Bedford, by Wm. H. 
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Taylor, Esq., presents some dissimilarities to the above. The 
ocellatcd spots do not exist, but the individual is of an uniform 
light brown color. On the margin of the j)ectorals, on a line 
opposite the eye, are from four to six longitudinal rows of strong 
recurved spines ; on the back of the pectorals towards the late- 
ral angle, are four or five longitudinal rows of spines directed to- 
wards the dorsum of the fish. All the under surface of the 
snout to the nostrils, and exterior to the nostrils to the angle 
of the jaws, roughened with innumerable small tubercles. 
The teeth have become very sharp ; their middle j)ortions pre- 
sent an acute, angle ,* they are /eenrved, and exhibit reguhir 
rows passing backwards, with a space of a line or more be- 
tween them. The bony process contained in the claspers, is 
four inches long, and half an inch deep at the posterior extrem- 
ity. The outer margin is festooned, and naked, about two 
lines of its depth ; the inner half of the width, is covered with 
corrugated flesh. 


Family. 

SUCTORII. 


Petromyzon. Lin. 

Generic characters. Body smooth^ el(mgated^ cylindrical^ 
like that of an eel; the head^ x^unded ; the mouth circular^ 
armed with hard tooth-like processes ; the lip forming a con- 
tinuous circle round the mouth ; seven apertures on each side 
of the neck, leading to ^even branchial cells ; no pectoral or 
ventral fins; the skin towards the tail extending in a fold 
from the body both above pnd beloiv, forms dorsal^ anal^ and 
caudal fins, 

P. Americanus, liC Sueur. The Afnerican Lamprey, 
Trans, of Arner. PJiil. Soc. new series, voJ. i, p. 38^. 

This species, which is far from being common in our Bay, 
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is taken in deep water attached to pieces of drift wood, and the 
bottoms of boats and vessels. In its spawning season, it as- 
cends the numerous rivers. It is taken in large quantities in 
the Merrimack river, at Lowell. Dr. Elisha Bartlett writes me 
that “ they ascend the rivers a little earlier than the shad^ and 
move mostly in the night. It is not known, by the fishermen, 
when they return, as they are never seen. There is a notion 
that they all die. They are often seen, in the surhmer, in 
pairs, at work together, constructing a little mound of stones. 
They build this about three feet in diameter at the base, and 
about two feet high, of stones from the size of an ounce bullet 
to that of the fist. They often aid each other in carrying the 
same stone. This is pretty evidently a labor of love ^ as they 
copulate once in five minutes, or so, during the whole time. 
The young go down the river, when the water begins to 
freeze. They are then from six to eight inches long.” 

It occasionally attains the weight of four pounds. From 
a beautiful s])ecimen 27 inches in length, brought me by Capt. 
Samuel Andrews of Charlestown, the following description is 
drawn up : 

Color, olive brown ; all the up])er portion of the hody^ mot- 
tled with dark brown, almost black, confluent patches ; be- 
neath, of an uniform dull olive. Anterior portion of the body, 
cylindrical ; posterior, compressed. A slight keel upon the 
back. Head rounded, somewhat flattened on the upper por- 
tion in front of ther eyes. Eyes, moderate in size ; pupils, 
black ; irides, golden. Distance of the eyes from the snout, 
two inches. A tubular orifice is seen in front of, between 
the eyes, a line in its longest diameter. Seven large branchial 
apertures back of each eye, passing backAvard in nearly a 
straight line ; the first, smallest. When this species is unat- 
tached, the mouth* is a longitudinal ^fissure. When attached, 
it is circular, the lip forming a ring ; within, furnished with 
hard, horny teeth, of a yellow color. Teeth on the roof, larger 
than those upon the sides of the mouth ; loAver margin of tlie 
mouth furnished with a semicircular row of compact teeth ; 
teeth on the lip, small ; mucous pores obvious in front of the 
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eyes, passing towards the snout, and almost back of the eyes. 
Two dorsal fins ; thd first, commencing hack of the middle of 
the body, three inches long, nine inches high. Between 
this and the second dorsal, one inch. Second dorsal, six inches 
long ; more than an inch high, in its highest part. Anal fin, a 
mere fringe. Caudal fin, appears like the extremity of the 
solid portion of the body, very much compressed. 


P. nigricans. Le Sueur. The bluish Lamprey. 
Trans, of Amer. Phil. Soc. new series, vol. i. j). 385. 


This species is generally found attached to other species of 
fishes ; it is frequently affixed to mackerel ; less often to end ; 
and the three specimens I have met with, wen? taken adhering 
to haddock. From the largest of these, seven inches in length, 
the following description is made : Up]xr part of tin? body, 
of a dee]) blue color; bejieath, bluish white. Anterior third of 
the body, cylindrical ; back of this, compressed ; very much 
so towards the tail. Head o\vi\, llattcTKid on the top; length 
of the head, from the snout to the posterior angle of tlie eye, 
to the length of the fish, less than one seventh. Seven bran- 
chial orifices, running oblicjuely backwards and downwards 
from the eyes. Mouth, circular ; half an inch in diameter ; 
surrounded by a fleshy margin ; ^med Within, with numerous 
incurved teeth, or horny spines, projecting from widened bases, 
resembling the spines with whjch the Raiae arc armed. 
There arc three teeth in the throat ; two higher up than the 
third, which is in front of and between the others. In the 
general appearance of the teeth, there is great resemblance be- 
tween those of this species and the preceding. Eyes moderate 
in size ; pupils black ; irides silvery. Between the eyes, on 
the top of the head, a small white spot ; in' front of this sj)ot, a 
spiracle. 

The first Dorsal fin commences back of the middle of the 
fish ; its posterior portion is rounded ; its height to its length, 
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as 2 to 8. The distance between the dorsals, is equal to half 
the length of the first dorsal. • 

The second Dorsal is considerably higher than the first ; be- 
fore reaching the caudal fin, to which it is continued, it is 
depressed. 

The Caudal fin is a simple membrane, triangular at its ter- 
mination, and uniting with the anal fin, which is very small. 
Anus small. 

Le Sueur dwells upon the “ white dorsal fins his speci- 
men was six inches long. My three specimens, one, five 
inches, a second, six inches in length, have both dorsals per- 
fectly white ; in the specimen just described, seven inches 
long, the margin of the second dorsal is of the same color as 
the back of the fish. * 


Ammocoetes. Dumer. 

Generic characters. Form of the hody^ the branchial aper- 
tures and finSj like those of the Lampreys ; upper lip semicir- 
cular^ with a straight^ transverse under lip ; mouth without 
teeth^ hut furnished with numerous short membranous cirrhi, 

A. bicolor. The Mud Lamprey. 

Trans, of Amer. Phil. Soc. new series, voJ. i. p. 386. 

I have never been able to procure this species, and therefore 
extract Le Sueur’s description, drown up from a specimen sent 
him from Northampton, by Dr. Hunt, which was taken in the 
Connecticut river : 

‘‘ Dorsal fins low, separated ; the second united with the 
caudal fin, which is rpunded ; back and sides, reddish ; abdo- 
men white ; the color separated by an undulating line. Ante- 
rior part of the bodylsubcylindric, posterior part compressed, 
and tapering to the tail ; nape of the neck elevated ; head de- 
clivous, prolonged into a snout furnished with a lip having 
two short rounded lobes ; these lobes, when the mouth is 
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closed, embrace and conceal the lower lip which is very short ; 
the nostrils are small, and placed in the centre of a white oval, 
pellucid disk, easily moveable ; on the inside of the upper lip, 
there are small granules, and at the opening of the throat small 
ramified papillae ; the branchial apertures are placed in a lon- 
gitudinal depression, oblicpie and a little curved, the first aper- 
ture is above the angle of the mouth ; on each side of the 
head there is a whitish spot, which should seem to indicate 
the position of the eyes, that this species is deficient of, in com- 
mon with the “ P. rvber”* of Europe. The annular or ribbed 
appearance of the sides of this fish is owing to the muscles, 
which are endued with great strength, in order to enable it to 
burrow in the muddy sands of rivers, where it penetrates in a 
serpentine manner, by meanj^ of its snout, the large lip of 
which performs the functions of a terrier. The European 
species is generally taken, when the small rivers are cleansed 
of the superabundant sand and mud which obstruct their 
channels. This last is much sought after for food ; but the 
American species is commonly rejected, as i« almost every 
animal that either has a real or fancied resemblance to a snake.' 
This fish is used for bait.’’ 


Besides the species above described, several others are known 
to be found in our waters, but th^y have not described, 

and I have not met with them myself. I shall but cursorily 
notice them. 

A second species of “ Pomotis^’ — Pond perch, is occasion- 
ally taken in the neighboring ponds, with the “ vulgaiis.^^ 
Another species of — Pike, is taken with the re- 

ticulatiis” it differs from that fish, in being transversely barred. 
It is rarely brought to our market. My friend. Dr. Holbrook, 
of Charleston, a very accurate natuValist, tells me he has 
frequently caught it at Wrentham. 

* Lampetra caeca j Willughby, p. 107, c. 3, fig. 1. Pet. rouge; La Cepede, (omcii. 
page 100.'' 
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A species of Exocetus^’^^ is sometimes taken upon our 
coast ; this may prove to be one of the species, described by 
Le Sueur, in the second volume of the “ Journal of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences.” 

Another species of “ Salmo^^ — Trout ^ is, I am satisfied, from 
the representations of correspondents and fishermen, found in 
our state. I have repeatedly seen a splendid large trout from 
Winnipiscogee T^ake in New Hampshire, and two beautiful 
species at least, from Sebago Pond in Maine, in our* market; 
but have met myself with but one species taken in our waters. 

A larger “ Eel ” than the species I have described, is found 
at Holmes Hob;. Dr. Yale writes me that “a Sea cel^ weigh- 
ing from twelve to fifteen pounds, is not unfrequently taken 
about Noman’s Land, by the fishermen, and is considered good 
eating.” 11 (i has seen but one specimen, and that was taken 
some y('ars ago in the Vineyard sound. 

Dr. Yale tells me tliat a species of “ — Hammer- 

headed shark, is common at Holmes Hole. 

A s|)ccios of Try-on]'' is met with also, at Holmes Hole. 
Thus Dr. Yale writes me, “ I have seen frequently in this 
harbor and have assisted in taking them, but owing to their 
poisonous nature when wounded by their sting, we have been 
rather cautious about taking them into the boats ; so that we 
seldom sec one on shore. One or two individuals in this vi- 
cinity have come well nigh losing their lives by a wound from 
them. Ill .Inly' and August they arc abundant on the flats in 
the harbor here.” In tlie first volume of the “ Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences,” liC Sueur describes three 
species of one found at Newport, R. 1., and two at 

Egg Harbor, N. J. These all evidently belong to the genus 
“ Trygon,^"' Adans ; and as the species belonging to this 
genus arc commonly called rays,'' this species spoken 

of by Dr. Yale, is much more likely to be one of these, found 
in neighboring waters, than one known to exist at a distance 
of thousands of miles ; therefore I shall not allow the pasti- 
uara ' — the European species — ^is our fish, until some natural- 
ist may have settled the matter satisfactorily. 
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Another species of Raia^' is common in our waters. It is 
known among fishermen, as the Thornhack. Several years 
since, I had an opportunity of examining one, which, at the 
time, I supposed to be the “ radiatd*^ of Don. This specimen 
was two feet in length, and twenty inches across the pectorals ; 
and in its stomach, I found the head of a menhaden, measuring 
three inches in length. The fisherman who brought it to me, 
assured me he had caught specimens very much larger than 
this. This species is undoubtedly the “ clavata^'' thornhack, 
or “ radiata,'^^ Starry ray. 

That a species of “ Torpedo^^ is found upon the coast of 
Cape Cod, is, I think, satisfactorily settled by the following 
testimony. 

In Whitman’s description ^pf Wcllfieet, in the third vol- 
ume of tlie “ Massachusetts Historical Collections,” he says, 

cramp fish have been caught on our shores.” In a descrip- 
tion of Truro, in the same volume, Ave read, “ the cramp fish 
has sometimes been seen on the beach.” “ This fish, which 
resembles a sting ray in size and form, possesses the |)roj)orty 
of the torpedo, being capable of giving a distin^ct electrical 
shock.” Dr. Davis writes me from South Wellfleet, under 
date of Oct. 24, 1837 : “Cramp fish are occasionally seen upon 
our shores.” Mr. K. Freeman, fishmonger in Quincy market, ^ 
tells me that forty years ago, two or three specimens of this 
fish were frequently found dead upon the beaches, at Wcllfieet 
in a single day, also at Grilfin’s Inland, near Wollfieet. They 
were taken for their livers, which are thought beneficial in 
cases of cramp. He has not, however, heard of Any one having 
been taken for several years past. Mr.’ Covcll also informs me 
that he has repeatedly seen them, and' been electrified by them 
at Wellfleet ; but has not met with one for ten or twelve years. 
Mr. Newcomb, sen., relates an anecdote, which proves the elec- 
trical power of this fish beyond a doubt. IT is father, who 
resided at Wellfleet, had a dog which frequently waded into 
the shallow water of the coves,* and brought out flounders, 
Avhich he had seized with his mouth. lA one of his fishing ex- 
cursions, he attacked a torpedo, which perfectly convulsed him ; 

26 
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he dropped the fish, and ran away howling most piteously, and 
could never afterward be persuaded to resume his fishing. 
The last three gentlemen I have had occasion to refer to be- 
fore. They are men of unimpeachable veracity, and I take 
great pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to them. 

These are all the species found in our waters, of which I 
have any knowledge. Many of the species, however, described 
by Le Sueur, as found on the coast of Rhode Island ; and by 
Mitchell, as inhabitants of the waters of New York, will un- 
doubtedly be discovered in and about Buzzard^s Bay. And 
even in the cold waters north of “the Cape,’^ rich acquisitions 
may reasonably be expected by the ichthyologist, who has the 
leisure and the zeal for minute and accurate observation. 
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To George B. Emereon, Esq. 

My Dear Sir : , 

Most reluctantly do I offer you the dccompanying Report upon .the 
Reptiles of Massachusetts. Having devoted the greater part of the 
leisure time I could claim, since the commencement of my duties as a 
Zoological Commissioner, to an investigation of our Fishes, as being 
the more extended and far more important branch, 1 have, without 
neglecting any opportunity which could be presented by friends 
and correspondents, been unable to give our reptiles that careful at- 
tention and study, which can alone satisfy the searcher after facts. 
Descriptions of every species of reptile of which I have any knowledge 
in the State, having however been prepared as they were received, 
although with very different degrees of diffuseness, I now collect to- 
gether and present them, couscidus that, knowing the untoward cir- 
cumstances under which I have labored, my scientific friends, at least, 
will overlook many imperfections. 

The catalogue of our reptiles contained in Professpr Hitchcock’s 
Survey, prepared by Dr. Smith, of Sutton, contains most of our spe- 
cies, and was evidently drawn up, with care; but as he has given no 
descriptions by which we may judge of his accuracy, X have felt at 
liberty, when a species has been catalogued which clearly should not 
be, or which the best herpetologists in our country, well acquainted 
with the reptiles of New England, have never seen in our latitude, to 
omit it.^ * 

Thus we find catalogued the “ Testudo scahra.” This error, may 
have been produced by Say’s incorrectly including this species ip a 
paper “ On the fresh water and land ToHoises of the Uniteck States f 
published in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Acafieiny^f Natu- 
ral Sciences. The species he considered the “ scabraf is the “ in- 
sculptaJ^ 

The “ Testudo Pennsylvanica!* is plainly ^'ponfounded with the 
Sternothaerus odoratusf a widely-distributed species. 

The “ Coluber striatulus*^ of that catalogue, I have also omitted ; 
not merely because I have not met with it myself, biit because my 
friend Dr. Pickering, an accomplished naturalist, thoroughly versed in 
the herpetology of New England, assures me, he not only never met 
with it here, but never heard of its having been found here, it being 
strictly a southern species. 
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The “ Rana clamata” I have also erased, because no one of my 
scientific friends has ever met with it ; and Dr. Holbrook, who well 
knows the species, and has visited this' portion ^f the country repeat- 
edly of late years, to collect materials fof his great work, says, in his 
third volume, this species is found ,in the low countries of Carolina 
and Georgia ; farther north than this, I have never seen it.” 

The “ Salamandra cinerea” is omitted, because Dr. Green, who first 
described it, as well as the ** erythronota” considers them both one 
species. 

The Salamandra tigrina!' and “ longicaudd!' may perhaps both be 
found here ; but knowing no one who had ever seen them in this State, 

I wrote to Dr. Emmons, upon whose authority they were given in that 
catalogue, for information; he writes me, that he thinks he has seen a 
specimen of each, but adds : “ I will not take the responsibility of giv- 
ing these two species as citizens of the Bay State. I have not studied 
them carefully enough to be authority.” 

Having erased the above mentioned species, and introduced three 
Tortoises, two Colubers, one Heterodon, one Rana, one Hylodes, four 
Salamanders, and One Scincus, which were not noticed in the cata- 
logue referred to, the Herpetology of dur’ State, jis far as I have been 
able to- learn, is composed of fourteen genera and thirty-nine species. 
More extended investigation will undoubtedly ascertain the existence 
here of new species, as well as of many which have been already de- 
scribed by ir^turalists. » 

Meager though this ^Repott may be considered, friends have kindly 
tendered their aid in its preparation, and I would express to them my 
thanks. To the following gentlemen I am particularly indebted : 

To Mr. Alonzo Gray, of Andover, for n^imerous living specimens of 
Tortoises, Colubers and Salamanders r 

To Professor C. B. Adams, of Middlebury College, Vt., for many 
beautiful living specimens, and much valuable information respecting 
them ; ' ' 

To Amos Binney, M. D. of Boston, for free access to his rich and 
very valuable library, at all times, whereby I have been enabled to 
consult volumes, of Which he possessed the only copies in this portion 
of the country. 

Trusting that you will be satisfied that an effort has been made to 
perform the duty required of me as accurately and faithfully as circum- 
stances would allow, 1 remain. 

Your friend and servant, 

D. HUMPHREYS STOKER. 
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ORDER I. 

' CHELONIA. 


Emts. Brogniart. 

Generic characters. Shell d^ressed, solid; sternum broad, 
solid, immoveable, firmly joined to the shell, consisting^ of 
twelve plates, and four supplemental ones ; extremities palma-- 
ted, anterior with five nails, posterior with four ; head of ordi- 
nary size ; ‘ tail long. ^ 

\ 

• E. guttata. "Schneider. 

% 

Shaw’s Gen. Zoology, ybl. iii. pt. L p. 47, et fig. 

Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. vol. iii. p. 117. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. 151. 

Dum. ct Bibron, Mist. Nat. des Kept. tom. ii. p. 295. 

N. A. Herp. vol. iL p. 25, et fig. 

This, our most common species of tortoise, is found in sniUll 
streams and clear water throughout the State, Qftentimes in great 
numbers ; a very concise description only is therefore offered : 

The upper shell is black, sprinkled over its whole surface 
with more or less distant, roundish, bright yellow spots. In 
some specimens, eight or ten quite small spots may be seen 
crowded upon a single plate ; while in others, several of the 
plates, particularly those on the dorsum, exhibit but one spot 
each, brighter colored and larger than those just referred to. 
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The sternal plates are yellowish, with large black blotches, 
or black with yellowish blotches, or uniformly black. Some- 
times the plates of the sternum, are perfectly smooth, at other 
times marked with concentric striae. The top of the head, 
and upper part of the legs, black with yellow spots. 

It feeds upon insects, worms and frogs. 


E. picta, Schneider. The painted Tortoise- 

Shaw's Geb. Zoology, vol. iii. ])t. 1. p. 45, et fig. 

Ann/Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. vol. iii. p. 115. 

1 lari. Med. nii<l l*hy;p. Res. p. 151. 

Diitn. et Bibr. Llist. Nat. des Kept. tom. ii. p. 297. 

N. A. llerpet. vol. ii.-p. 19, et tig. 

Next to the gutlata^^^ this is the most generally distributed 
species. Ft is usually found with the preceding, and is a very 
easily recognised species. A specimen five inches in length, 
serves for the following description : 

Body above,, compressed f,* upper shell, greenish brown,' with 
the edges of the dorsal and lateral plates margined w-ith ycl- 
loAtr. A very narrow dorsal yellow line passes from the ante- 
rior to the posterior Tnargirlhl plate; the marginal plates are 
darker colored than thq Other plates of the npper shell, having 
in' their centre a briglit red blotch, which is much larger upon 
,the inferior side 5 and over this blotch, one* or two red mark- 
ings, which are concentric upon the, plates not attached to the 
sternum, and nearly straight upon the four plates which are 
thus attached ; the red color predominates upon the under side 
of the marginal plates. 

First dorsrfl ptete quadrangular : second and fourth, hexago- 
nal ; third, quadrangular ; fifth, heptagonal. 

Sternal plates yellow, with a triangular ribbon upon the an- 
toior portion, and a straight one ujjon-the middle and posterior 
portions, of<i brightpr tint. 

Back of the head, dark brown ; directly back of the eyes, a 
broad yellow band ; a narrower band of the same color runs 
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also back, from the middle df the eye. .From the tip of the 
snout, a narrow yellow line jriins to each eyq ; from the side of 
the mouth also, two lines pass^to the middle of the eye, and 
two from the lower edge of thj jaw. From the extremity of 
the lower jaw, two larger bands run l)ackward|.; the first 
passes slightly down, then outwardly to the angle of tjbe lower 
jaw, whence it is continued by a broad bright yellow band ; 
within this, from the middle of the lower jaw, a narrower band 
of the same color passes back parallel with this ; and from the 
tip of the chip <1 baud runs down a short distance, and then 
bifurcates into broi^^er bands. These yellow lines upon the 
head become red. iipoh the neck, and are. dfentinued on to the 
shoulders of this color. Two large yellow spots ii])on the 
occiput. Eyes%mall j pupils, ade^p black ; i rides golden^ a dark 
line running through their centre. Pore logs blacl^, a red band 
passing through their centres ; and the commencement of a 
second, on a line with Jhc bgise of the prevdons one; j)halanges 
marked with red Unas. Hind; feet, dark brown, Mbov(^ ; be- 
neath, lighter, with a red band on each side. Tail of moderate 
length, with two narrow^fcrigitudinal yellow bauds uniting at 
the posterior extremity ; beneath, nj^rked by .the narroAV red 
lines of the legs continued, which unite jsit tfta posterior portion, 
forming a single red baud. > 

Its food is the same as that of the.^preyicps species. 

E. inscnlpta. { Le Opnte? The ivood Tort&ise. 

Ann. Lyc. N. Yi v 6 !. ili. p. I 16 , \ ^ ' 

llarlati’s Med. and Phys» Rea. p. YSSK- ^ ■ 

Duin. et BIbr. Hist Nat des Repl^ 951. 

* . , ' — ■ .1 ' ' * 
Specimens of this,,oilT most beautiful tortoise, I have re- 
ceived from Walpole, Concord, Amherst and Andover, and 
learn that it is riol; uncommon in the ponds of several other 
portions of the ‘State. This species wanders a great distance 
from, and remains a long time out of ihe water ; and being 
oftentimes found in woods and pastures, has received the com- 
27 
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moti name -of wood tortoise. Its lisual length is from six to 
eight inches. The upi:er shell is Qom posed of five dorsal, eight 
lateral, and twenty-five marginal plates ; these plates are of a 
greenish brown color, strongly marked with. 'concentric and 
radiating stria?. A dorsal ridge is formed by the convex por- 
tion of tlie superior plates. Sternum composed of twelve yel- 
low plates, having upon their posterior lateral margins, a large 
black spot.^ All the under portion of the legs, neck and tail, 
is red. 

Young specimens exhibit a very rough upper shell, produced 
by the prolongations of the posterior angles.of the'plates. 

Tlfis species was' Erroneously considered by Say, as synony- 
mous.with’llic scahra^ Lin. ; and as such, he catalogued it the 
4th VoL J. A. N. S. “ " 


Sternotha^bus. l&ell. 

Generic characters. Head Bithquadrangular^ pyramidal^ 
covered in front with a single plat&; warts on the chin ; mar- 
ginal plates, (toenty-three ; sternum rrudforni, bivalve, ante- 
rior valve only mol)cable ; supplemental plates contiguous, plac- 
ed on the sierno-costai sufUre ; anterior extremity with five 
nails, posterior roith four: 

S. odordtus. JThe mud ^Tortoise. 

Ann. hyc. Nat Hi^t. Y. yol. iii. p. 122. 

llai'k Med. and Phys. Res. 'p. l^G. V < 

et Bibr. Hist Nat des Kept *toin. ii. p. 358. 

N. Al Herpet. v. iii. p. 29, et fig. ’ 

Shell oblopig^^: convex, somewhat carinated on the dorsal 
ridge ; of a broT^nish color, irregularly blotched with darker 
spots. 

The first vertebral plate is triangular,, th^ next three hexa- 
gonal, Ihe last pentagonal. There are four lateral plates ; the 
first of which is cpiadrangular, the remainder are pentagonal. 
The marginal plates, twenty-three in number, are small, gen- 
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crally elongated, forming a margin ; the posterior plates largest, 
and appearing as it they were a continuation of the last verte- 
bral plate. ' 

Sternum sniall, composed of yellowish brown plates ; it 
is divided int© three portions by twb ligamentous hingos ; the 
anterior, composed of three plates, ds quile moveable upon the 
second division ; the third portion, of four plates, the posterior 
of which are em^-ginatcd, and have their posterior angles 
acute, although united to the second division of the* sternum, 
consisting of the two large abdominal plates, by a simiilar hinge 
witli the first, is scarcely moveable. 

Head pointed, flattened a-bove ; snout, truncated. Eyes mod- 
erate in size ; pupils black, irides golden. Nostrils largo at the 
extremity of the snout. Top of the' head nearly black. A 
narrow yellow line passes from the tip of the snout backwards 
over ca<?h eye, and is lost upon the neck ; a second line of the 
same color, larger and much brighter, is continued backward 
• beneath the eyes to the nepk. A broad yellow band is also 
observed upon each side of the chin, exhibiting a striking con- 
trast with the dark brown color of the jaws. Skin of the neck, 
throat and legs, ash colored. - Neok, covered with grannlations. 
Several yellowish warts or cirrhi upon the throat. Legs and 
feet slightly granulated ; upon the, anterior legs, three largo 
scaly plates ; at the base of the feet several smaller scales of a 
similar character ; these scales, do not 6xist upon the legs of 
the ])osterior e^^tremities, although 'they do upon the feet. 
Toes palmated ; fore feet with. five toes, and five claws; pos- 
terior, five toed, with four claws. Tail short, with several 
rows of pointed warts. ' , . ^ 

The specimen from which I have drawri th^ abovf descrip- 
tion, is three inches and a half long, one irich^and a half high. 
Of six specimens lying before me, five do riot vary a line in 
length. The sixth, which is considerably younger, is less 
than three inches in length ; has a more marked dorsal ridge 
than either of the others, and the blotches are more 
numerous. 
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This species has a very disgusting odor, and is hence some- 
times called stwkfpot 

It is found burying itself ^n the mud in ditches and small 
ponds, frequently covered" af thick coat of foreign matter, 
from which circumstance it Ws received ftie common name of 
mud tortoise. - 

A single specimen of this species was found in Fresh Pond 
in Cambrige by J. W. Randall,‘ M. D. f dne specimen was 
taken at Amherst, and several at Falmouth by Professor C. B. 
Adams ; and Mt. Eraslus H. Clap' has brought me one from 
Walpole. » ; ' 


EMtSAUHus. Dumeril. 

Generic characters. Head large, covered with small plates ; 
snout short ; jaws hooked ; two xoarts beneath the chin; ster- 
num immoveable, cruciform, composed of ten plates ; three 
stcrno-costal plates ; fore feel xoiih five claios, hind feet with 
four ; tail long, surmounted, with a scahj a'est, 

E. serpentina, Lin. The snake Tortoise. 

Sba^v’s 'Zoology, ypl. ill pt. 1. p. 72, etfig. 

Ann. Lyc, N% Y. vol. iii, p. 128. 

Dom. et Jlibr. Hist. Nat. des Kept. vol. ii. p. 330. 

This is the largest tortoise foi^d within^ the borders of our 
State ; sometimes weighing from 15 to 20- pounds. It is ex- 
ceedingly powerful ■ ^d' voracious, feeding upon fishes and 
frogs ; and the farmers sometimes complain of its depredations 
among t^eiir chiclcens and ducklings.'* From its habit of snap- 
ping suddeiil$"at^almost every thing offered it, it is generally 
known by the name of the snapping dor toisef in Ne'W' Eng- 
land, while its crested tail, resembling the Crocqdiliis liicius, gives 
it the distinction at the South, of alligator* tortoise.^^ It is 
usually found in filthy water, and is occasionally met with at 
considerable distance from any pond or pool, dragging itself 
leisurely along. 
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The flesh of this species is often used as food, and when 
made into a soup is considered by many as quite a delicacy. 
The oil obtained from this* species, is carefully^ preseirved in 
many portions of thfr interior o^* the State, for its siipposed vir- 
tues in bruises, sprains, &c. when* fexteijhally applw^d. 

The upper shell is of a d^ifk birbyrn Qolor, oval, com])Tessed 
above, composed of five VQitebral, height lateral, and twenty- 
five marginal plates, which are Sharked fey^radiati^^ and con- 
centric striai. A dorsal ridge is produced by. the prominent 
posterior angles of the vertebral ])l.ates ; the ptpjcc lions of the 
posterior superior angles of the lateral plates also form, in some 
specimens, indistinct Carinas .^.The anterior "^marginal ])lales 
arc narrow and oblong ; the fifth, :lsixth and seventh are much 
wider, while the posterior three 'plates are 'marked witli strong, 
concentric striae, arid the' posterior angles form strong , spinous 
points. The sternum fellow, nhrroHv, lozenge-shaped, (-om- 
posed of ten plates,' and urptpd to the marginal plates by a Jong 
narrow plate, having two smaller plates at its outer extremity. 
The head is Very large, kcaly above ; eyes' large ; jaws |.ower- 
fnl, hooked ; beneath the chin, two warts ; neck above, cover- 
ed with'warts or smadl fleshy cirrhij beneath, graimlMled. 
The legs are large and strong" ; Ih’o fore legs are armed above 
with large scales, feet with five claw’s ; hind legs with large 
scales beneath, feet w]th four claws. ‘Tail, two thirds the 
length of the body; round at.its " hasej comjjressed at the 
sides, tapering to a poin^ j armed above by a ridge of strong 
pointed spines, diminishing towards the postefior extremity. 

The largest living specitnen 1 haVe seen, was taken at 
Marshfield ; its dimensions were as follows : Entire lenglh, 
44 inches, via length of tho shell, 18 inches; length of the 
head and neck, ‘^heh ejfctended,' 1 1 iiiche$| length of the tail, 
15 inches. Widtfr bf the shell, 15 inches ; width across the 
head, 4 inches. , 
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CisTUDA. Fleming. 

Generic characters. SA^ll gibbous, strong ; marginal-plates 
twenty-five) sternum dhfit, covefod with\tib^e plates, bivalve, 
both valves rnoveahle on the) Same axis,. and joined to each other 
ah$Ao the shell hy ligCL'j^O^^elastic tissue; anterior extremi- 
ties with five, posteripr w^t^SUr nails, 

,G. Caro/ma. ; Ed war48. ^ The Box Tortoise. 

V ■ • 

Shaw’s Gen. Zoology, vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 30, et fig. 

■ ■ ArmJ^Lyc. N. Y. vol. iii.*p. 1124. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phya. ^es. p.^140. 

' Duiu. C3t llibr. Uist.;{Sra1; des Kept. tom. U. p. 210. 

’ . Boll, rnonog. Test. 

1 have received living specimens of this. Species through the 
kindness of friends from Harnstabl^" Amherst, New Bedford, 
Holmes Hole^ and Walpole ; ^d although at neither of ‘these 
jdaces is it Common, yet their dista^cesTrom each other shows 
tliat it is pretty widely distributed throughout the State. This 
is a land species, being fmind in dry and' arid situations, and 
can live but a short time iji the water. * P"rom the circiimstance 
of the sternum being divided into t\Vo portions, the anterior of 
which i§ moveable, eliablihg the animal when disturbed, to 
encase itself entirely v^ithiti its shell, the species is generally 
known under the najne of ^Mx iortoise.^^ S,everal varieties 
have been made by naturalists dependent upoh the diflcrcnce 
of their markings. , ’ . 

A beautifnl living spfeimen before me exhibits the following 
characteristics : ' . 

Length of . the specimen, six inches. Shell round, gibbous, 
cariiiatod. StbrntjttS bitalviilar. Tho^plates 6f the upper shell 
are of^a dark brown color, sculptured with radiating and con- 
centric striae, and- covered over , their entire surface with bright 
yellow i^ots, varying in their size, fo#m,;and manner of distri- 
bution, ' ff^uently confluent. A great portion of each mar- 
ginal plate^fe occupied by a yellow blotch. The first and fifth 
vertebral plates, are pentagonal ; the second, third and fourth 
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arc hexagonal. Of the lateral plates, tlie posterior are the 
smaller. The sharp edges of the sevenlh, eighth, ninth and 
tenth marginal plates, A^ich are the largest, project hntwardly, 
forming a keeh ,The sterniirh & divided unequallyy the anterior 
portion the smalfey ; jt is of a very dark^hrown color, \vifll dull 
yellow blotches. The anteriq^^plates ofthe steriuim*j&e trian- 
gular; the middle, oblong; tbe’^sterio!:, tpangnbu’. :^'These 
plates likewise exliibit conceiitii<6 st^fee. ‘ ‘ Head above, black, 
reticulated with yellow ; thS upper ja\v ttf a dull white color, 
with black lines passing frordf the eye to i|s margiru Throat 
white, with dark spots j fiesl^ Oil the sides of the iieAk of a 
dull horn color, varied with " The npjjcr jaw 

has a large hook-like process at its'e^treniity ; the lo.Wr jaw, 
a sharp point. Pupil of the eye, black ; irides red. The fore 
legs are covered with large scales of an orange color, tipped 
with dark brown ; posteriht legs: of an amiform dark brown 
color. ' *■ ' • 

The principal food of this species is insects. 

C. Blandingii,: HolWook. *Blan(ling\s dstiida. 

N. A. Herpetol. yoL’ HL p. 35 et fig, 

By the kindness of Mr. EdWard A^plfeton t have received 
from Haverhill a fine living specimen of this rare species. It 
presents the following appearance : Length of the speemum 
7h inches ; hreiidth of the' shell 5 inches^' length of the ster- 
num, 7 inches; ^height 3 inches. Shell oblong, rounded, 
slightly flattened above. The plates of the upper shell are 
black, covered yrith iluihcrous bright yellow circular and ob- 
long spots or blotches, irregularly ^distributed^^ The first verte- 
bnd plate is pentagon^ ;, the socond and third are hexagonar; 
the fourth is heptagonl^ ; the fifth is octagonal. Of the lateral 
])latcs, the anterior and ^jbstenor are quadrilateral, the third 
and fourth, pentagonal. The marginal plates are tWenty-five 
in mimbet* ; the nuchtil plate is very small, abonf a line ift 
width, and less than half of an inch long ; the first, third, 
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fourth, sixtli, eighth, tenth, and twelfth plates are quadrilateral ; 
the second, fifth, seventh, ninths and eleventh, pentagonal ; the 
edge of tfiese marginal plktes is sharp and entire. The ster- 
num is' composed of twFwalves? the posterior of which, the 
largerVis 'oblong,' roundi^d^liefo^ dmafgin^ed behind; both 
valves ire moveab|p, *ian|[\.;w&en closed they shut the animal 
entirety with ^ the exceptiai|.^f W^ toes. The sternal ^)latcs, 
twelve in 'number,* are'^^id^ with large quadrangular dark 
spots, occupying neafly^^one'hatf'of each plate,; the plates are 
marlced witli concc^tfte strias. 

The head is netirly black, witfi yfellp'lrish spots. The upper 
jaw is of a^darfv lu’otiui cqlprf wiQi transverse yellowish lines ; 
the Irnyer jaw is.of a. bri|^ yellow. * The anterior extremities 
are protected by large. iipBricAted scales in front, with smaller 
ones beueatB,1jnd grahula^^^ behind ; there are five fingers, 
whicli are. palmated, with -posterior extremities 

arc larger than the«anteri(^^vdf^^^^^^^^^ color, and, like them, 
having scales fmd;gtahiilh,^ps ; these extremities arc llattcned 
upon tlie. log and foot, with’6 toes; the posterior only destitute 
of a nail. Tail’cylindrical, gradually tapering to a iioint. 

In r(!gard to IhiS' specifps. Dr. Holbrook, in the third volume 
of his Herpetology, which^p jusif published, observes: “ The 
sole locality that can at this moment be assigned to the Ernys 
Blandihgii, is tffe "prairies in the state of Illinois and the territory 
of Wisconsin, whtere they tiie said tp be abundant. The only 
specimen 1 have seen came from Fox river, a tributary of the 
Illinois.” ' ; . ’ 


^ ‘ ; Sphargi?. Merriem. 

Generic "^characters. ’ Bod^jeovered a leathery skin, tuber- 
"ciilav in the ybitng, perfecilyr s^oth in the adult. Feet 
%t)Uhdni*fidils. ; 
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S. coriacea. Lin. The Leather Tortoise. 

* • Plate ly. 

^ it 

Pennant’a {British Zoology, vol. iii, p. 7, et fig. 

Slmvr’s Gen. Zoology, vol. iii. p. 77, et fig. 

Phil. Trans, vol. Ixi. pt. 1. p. 27f, et fig. 

Duin et JUibr. Hist. Nat. des lUpt. U ii. p. .'idl. 

.*■ 

The only specimen I htiye heard of having been seen on 
,the coast of the United States, was taken asleep on the surface 
of the water in Massachgysetts Bay, ht the year 1824, and being 
brought to Boston, was purchased by -Mr. Greenwood of the 
New England Museum, of the. captors, for two hundredMollars, 
and placed in this institution, where' it still remains. The 
naturalist may judge of the great rarity of this species from the 
following observations by Dumerll and Bibron, ia their Er- 
pctologie ghierale ow Histoiire Ndturelle complete des Reptiles 
“ This species is very rare ; it inhabits the Mediterranean, 
and the Atlantic ocean. Roifdelet speaks of di !:^ ^phargis 
five cubits long, which Avas taken at Frontignon : Amoreiix 
described another wliich 'was captured in the harbor of Cette ; 
and in 1729 a third was taken at the mouth of the Eoire, 
Avhicli was described by Delafout in the “ Mimmres de V 
Academic des Sciences.^' Borlase has given a bad figure of a 
“ Sphargis luth,^^ which was taken in 1756 upon the coast of 
Cornwall, in England.” 

The specimen in the New ^feiigland Museum presenj-s the 
following characters : Entire length eighty-five inches ; widest 
fourteen inches; back of the head, thirty-four inches ; 
greatest depth fourteen inches. The body is covered above, 
by a dark brown shield, fifty-seven inches in length, of a firm 
leathery texture, which is divided into furrows by i$e|en lon- 
gitudinal elevated ridges ; a^l tj^cse ridges are nodul^d, resem- 
bling ♦the vertebral column ; the dorsal -ridge runs the whole 
length of the slicll ; those on the side, next the dorsum, com- 
mence one inch and* a half further forwards than the dorsal 

\ 

ridge, and within sixteen inches of the posterior extremity of 
28 
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the shell curve upwards towards the dorsal ridge, hut are not 
as perceptible after curving, and reach the upper ridge, six in- 
ches anterior to the extrcrhiWy of the shell. The second lateral 
ridge commences about seve^ inches back of the preceding, and, 
at the |)osterioi^ extremity, curves up like^that"; the abdominal 
margin makes the third lateral, ridge* The posterior extremity 
of the shell is truncated, andds two and a half inches wide. 

Length of the heacl ne^, sixteen inches: of the head, 
nine and a half inches ; width^f the head nine inches ; width 
of the neck, thirteen idehes. 'Diapaeter of the eye, large. 
Nostrils j list *back of th^S tip of the ''s|^ou|. A large notch* in 
the middle df the upper jaTt", which receives the projections of 
the lower jaw, when the ^outh is closed ; on each side of this 
median emargination of "the uppe^ jaw are two others, one on 
each side of it. . Upon the ‘middle and posterior portion of the 
roof of the mouthy strong spitipus processes. 

A portion of the cesofihagus pf this specimen belongs to the 
cabinet, of the Boston Sbe^ty^f Natural History ; it is com- 
pactly armed with long firm very sharp spines. 

Anterior extremities, thirty-five inches long, rounded at the 
origin, compressed dil the middle, tapering to a rounded ex- 
tremity ; in their widest portiOu, ten inches across. 

Posterior extremities, sixteen 'inches in length; for about 
half their leagth, nine inches wide, truncated posteriorly, and, 
as well as the anterior extremities, bordered upon their posterior 
margin by a deep fleshy, fringe or border. 

Length of the tail, thirteen inches ; eight inches wide at the 
base, tapcritig to a point. 

Body beneath, $|Overed by a less firm envelope, of a lighter 
coloi*. ’ 

I am indebted to my friend Dr. Wyman for the accompany- 
ing platji of this species. 



ORDER II. 

SADRI4. ; 


Family. 

SCINCOIDEA. 

SciNCDs. Datidin. 

Generic characters. Head oblongs prmited, covei'cd with 
plates ; jaws furnished with jclQsehj set teeth ; two rows of teeth 
on the palate; tongue fleshy^ sUgl^tbj extensible^ rmarginate ; 
tympanum apparent ; nevk as largp gs fha head; body elon- 
gated ; tail conical; the whole body and taibcovered with small 
imbricated scales ; extremities with free and unginculated toes. 

* 

S. fasdatus. Lin. The Blue-tailed Lizard. 

Slmw’s Gen. Zoology, yjo\. lii. pt. 1. p. 241. 

Harlan's Med. a 4 d Thysic Res. p. 138. 

N. A. Herpet. vol. iii. p. 45, et fig. 

I ^ . 

- i 

The only specimen of this beautiful species I have known 
to be found in New England, was captured in Harre, by Dr. 
Joseph N. Bates of that place, and kindly loaned me to identify 
and describe. He took it, he writes me, -‘ih a itiud hole ; it 
evaded iby attempts to capture it for some tima on account of 
its agility and cinming, and when captured made resis- 
tance with jaws, claws, <fcc.t’ ^ * 

Length of the specimen five inches, elongated, covered 
above with longitudinal YoWs of intbficated scales ; color above, 
a deep shining black, with five lor\gitudinal deep golden yel- 
low lines ; abdomen, of a light yellow color ; tail, a deep 
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sky blue, blended with yellow and black lines, which run 
longitudinally «ilo*ng the back. 

A yellow line commencing over each nostril, passes obliquely 
backwards, arid, approaching each other, they unite at the dis- 
tance of rather more than a quarter oLan inch back of their 
origin, forming a dprsal^ linfi, which, constinued the whole 
length of the body, is ^ost upon the tail ; on each side of this 
dorsal line, runs sCnoth4f», arises at the superior anterior 

angle of the eye, and terminatei^ jlike the preceding ; beneath 
this, is still another, cpmnienoifig at the snout, and interrupted 
only by the meatus of the ear, is continued like the others upon 
the tail.- These yellow lines give thc'lback the appearance 
of being ditidedr into yrilow and black longitudinal lines. 
Head, half an inch long'^ one quarter of an inch^wide ; with 
large plates above. ' Eyes, small. External meatus of the ear, 
vertical, large. Anterior feet ^hort, with five toes, each armed 
with a sharp nail. PosterjjOE- Extremities, large ; seeoj\d toe 
very much elongated, an^iialf the toes, lilCe those of the fore 
feet, nailed. • 

Extremities abafjg, ol a brown color, having a longitudinal 
yellowish white line running along their posterior portion to 
the toes. ^ 

The vent is transverse, situated justj^ back of the interior 
of the thighs. Tail longer than the body, its posterior portion 
a deep Elite/ 

The specyies ^eeds upon insects. 



ORDER III. 


OPHIDIA. " 


Family. 

SERPENTIA. 


Coluber. Lm.* 

Generic characters. Body loug^ cylindrical and tapering ; 
head oblongs covered above with' r smooth polygonal plates; 
above covered with rhomboidal imbrkatCy reticiilatedy 

or carinatedy or smooth ; abdomen wi^h transverse plates ; be- 
neath the. tail with double plates ; anus. tr<insverscy simple ; 
jaws furnished with sharp teeth ; withotit poisonoiis fangs. 
Some species oviparous^ others ovo-viviparous. 

K 

C. sirtalis. * Lin. ' The Striped Snake, 

Slmw’s Gen. Zoology, voJ. iii. pt. 2. p. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. 116. 

This pretty species, generally known as the striped snakcj is 
our most common snake. The usual length is about two 
feet ; occasionally it is met with two feet and a half long. 
The upper part of the body is of a dark olive brown color. A 
narrow yellow, band extends from the occiput to the extremity 
of the tail ; on each side of this, joining the abdominal plates, 
is a somewhat broader parallel band of the same color. The 
brown color of the hack is variegated with black blotches, 
which are much more strongly markibd in the smaller speci- 
mens ; in the larger specimens, they are hardly discernible, un- 
less the scales be slightly^ separated by the observer. Abdo- 
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men greenish ; its upper portion towards the sides, lighter ; 
the posterior edge of the abdominal scales, at their union with 
those of the sides, marked with a black spot ; at the distance 
of one or two lines within this spot, towards the centre of the 
abdomen, another spot is observed, which in young specimens 
is ecinally dark with the former, but duller in old specimens. 
Scales oblong, strongly carinated ; smaller upon the back of 
the head and the upper anterior portion of the body, than far- 
ther back. Scales of the yellow lateral lines, larger Ilian those 
of the olive colored back. The scales that are shortest, least 
carinated, and at the same time the largest, are in a single row 
between the abdomen and the lateral line referred to. Head 
flattened, having upon its top ten plates ; one at the snout, two 
pairs behind this, three between tlic eyes, and two, larger than 
either of the preceding, upon the oceijmt. Pupil of the eye, 
black ; iris, reddish. Ujiper jaw margined on each side by 
seven ]:lates, besides that at the lip; the fifth, situated directly 
beneath the posterior angle of the eye, the largest. Lower jaw 
bordered by ten plates on oach side. Two pairs of plates upon 
the throat, very much elongated. Small teeth in the jaws and 
upon the ])alatine bones. ^ 

TIic bright yelloAV color, which renders this a beautiful spe- 
cies when alive, changes to a dull greenish yellow after being 
immersed in sj)irits ; in this state, it apjjears to have been de- 
scribed by Herpetologists. Wh^n the scaly cuticle is remov- 
ed, the dorsal line beneath is found to be white ; and the sides 
of the back are of a deep blue color, with two rows of black, 
nearly circular blotches. Sometimes the line on the back is a 
greenish white, while the lateral bands are yellow. Upon the 
occipital plates of one of my specimens are two small yellow 
spots towards their middle at their interior edges. The 
brightness of the latefal lines disappears at the anus ; beyond, 
the color is greenish, and this is gradually lost towards the 
tail. 

Linnaeus describes his species as having 150 abdominal 
plates, and 114 caudal scales ; Shaw copies this in his General 
Zoology,^^ Harlan makes 150 plates, and 60 caudal scales. 
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One specimen before me. has 154 plates, and 75 scales ; a sec- 
ond specimen has 146 ]4ates, and 63 scales. 

Tliis species feeds upon fro^s and toads, and is frequently 
found enormously distended by having swallowed one of a 
very large size. 


C. ordinatits. Lin. The little hrovm Snake. 

Pilaw's Gt'n. /oolojiryi vol. iii. ]it. 2. p. 497. 

Harlan's JVlcd. and IMiys. llos. p. 113. 

This is also quite a common species with us, growing to the 
length of two feet. The color above, is a brovvish ash, Avith a 
broad, lighter ash-colored longitudinal band ujioii the dorsal 
ridge, running the whole length of the animal ; on each side of 
this dorsal band, a row of small dark brown spots. Hody be- 
neath, fawn-colored ; of a darker tint upon the sides. A row 
of very minute black dots upon the outer edge of the alidonii- 
nal plates. Scales small, carinated; a row of scales larger 
than the rest, up.oii the sides joining the abdominal plates. 
Head very small, llattcncd above ; with ten scales upon its 
top, the two upon the occiput, and that directly in tla^ middle 
of the top of the head, the largest, and black; the others arc 
quite small, and of the color of the back ; these scales are ar- 
ranged as follows : Two triangular ones uj)on the occii»ut; a 
third, hexagonal in its form, in front of them; its ];ostcrior portion, 
between the anterior inner portit)n of the former, making 
the top of the head ; on each side of this, jirotccting the top of 
the eye, a small oblong scale, rounded u|;on its outer edge ; in 
front of these, immediately back of the eye, two jjairs of 
quadrangular scales; the posterior, larger. A single large scale 
forms the snout. Besides these scales, three are seen in front 
of the eye, on the side of the head; and quite a large scale 
back of the posterior angle of the eye, separated from it Ijy 
two very minute scales only. LJjjon the margin of the up]jer 
jaAV, fourteen scales ; upon the edge, of the lower jaw, twelve, 
besides the tip. An oblique black band passes downwards 
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across the angle of the jaws, and a transverse one back of the 
occrput, crosses the neck on each side ; in some specimens all 
the scales upon the upper jaw are edged with black. 

Sometimes the spots on the sides of the abdomen are very 
distinctly seen ; in others, as in several specimens lying before 
me while I v/rite, they are scarcely observable. 

When preserved in spirit, the longitudinal dorsal line becomes 
lighter colored, and the- abdomen changes to a yellowish green 
color. 

Tlic abdominal plates are 128 ; the caudal scales 62 and 64. 

In the stomach of this species, I have found fragments 
of insects. 


Q. vernalis. Dekay. The green Snake. 
llarJaifs Med. and Pbys. Res. p. 124. 

One of our most beautiful species, this snake is generally 
well known. A fine living specimen before me, twenty-one 
inches in length, exhibits the following characters : 

Above, of a beautiful grass greep color; beneath, a yellow- 
ish white. Length of the head, Half an inch ; greatest width 
of the head, a cpiarter of afi inch ; head flattened above ; ten 
plates upon the top of the head ; one at the snout ; two pairs 
immediately back of this ; three plates between the eyes ; two 
large plates upon the occiput. Upper jaw bordered by fourteen 
scales. Nostrils circular, just back of the posterior lateral angle 
of the snout. Pupil of the eye, black ; iris cupreous. Scales 
rhomboidal, smooth, not carinated. Tail six inches in length, 
gradually tapering to the point. 

Four s]:ecimens vary in their plates add scales as follows : 
One specimen has 137 plates 5 85 caudal scales. 

A second ‘‘ 132 80 ' “ “ 

A third “ 133 “ 81 » « 

, A fourth 127 “ 84 “ " “ , 

Like the preceding species, this feeds upon insects. 
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C. punctatus. Lin. The ringed Snake, 

Shaw’s Gen. Zoology, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 553. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. 117. 

N. A. Herp. vol. ii. p. 115, et fig. 

This pretty species is less common than either of the pre- 
ceding, being usually found concealed beneath tlie bark of de- 
caying trees. The specimen before me 'is fourteen inches in 
length ; the body is elongated, with srnooth scales. Color 
above, of an uniform bluish .broAvii ; beneath, of a reddish yel- 
low, with a longitudinal row of black spots upon each side of 
the abdomen, where the abdominal jilates and lateral scales 
unite; a third row of similar spots runs longitudinally hloi^g 
the middle of the abdomen, as far as the vent, beyond which 
they are not visible. Ten plates upon the top of the head ; 
sixteen plates, beside that at the tip, border the iij)per jaw ; and 
fourteen, margin the lower. Head liUlf an inch long, one quarter 
of an inch wide ; flattened above ^ rather lighter colored tftan 
the body. Nostrils large?. Eyes of moderate size ; j)Ujjils blacky 
irides grayish. A broad yellowish white band crosses, the 
occiput. Tail, three inches in length, tapering to a point. 
The abdominal plates arc 156, and the caudal scales 56. A 
second specimen exhibits 156 plates, and 02 scales. 


C. constrictor. Lin. The common black Snake. 

Sliaw’s Gen. Zoology, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 40'4. 

Harlan’s Med. and Pliys. Res. p. 1 12. 

In some parts of t|^State, this is not an uncommon species, 
frequently gro^^ng length of six feet. ,A fine spetimen, 

fifty-one inches in l«ilig<lh, «erves for the following description : 
Length of the*head, one and a half inches ; greatest width of 
the head, half 'an inch. Body, abovjB^.%lmost black; beneath, 
slate-colored ; neck, margin of the and snout, yello\t>^. 

Platen upon tll6>4op of the head, verjj^lafge ; that at the snout,' 
29 
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convex, projecting, yellow, bordered with black at its upper 
and lateral margins ; the first pair of plates, nearly quadrangu- 
lar ; the second, pentagonal ; of the three between the eyes, 
the niiddle, which is largest, is hexagonal ; those at the sides 
of this, over the eyes, are pentagonal ; the two posterior plates, 
pentagonal. Sixteen plates border the upper jaw. Eyes 
large. Nostril^ iarge, vertical, situated between the second 
and third plates, back^df the snout. Three pairs of elongated 
plates on the throat, just back of ‘the chin; back of these 
plates, two pairs* of smaller plates ' anterior to the abdominal 
plates. The whole back covered with large rhomboidal smooth 
scales. Body somewhat compressed at the anterior extremity ; 
cylindrical at tlie yiosterior, gradually tapering to the tail, from 
which it more suddenly becomes smaller, and terminates in a 
point. liCngth of the tail, eleven inches. 

The abdominal plates are 184 ; the eaudal scales, 85. 

This species is generally met with in wild and unfrequented 
pl^es ; it is avoided as venqpiousby many, although perfectly 
harmless. It feeds upon the load, and*^several species of frogs ; 
\&ftentimes it catches sviall birds. Mr.^rastus H. Clap informs 
m6*that he saAV one ;that had swallowed a common sized sjieci- 
men of the Robin, “ Tardus jflUgratorius,'''^ entire ; it is said 
also to prey u])oii the different species of meadow mice. 


C. a)nacnus. Say. The red Siiake. 

Joiirnnl Acad. Nat. Scieijces, vol. iv p. 237. 

Hui-Ian’s Med. and Pliys. Kes. p. 118. 

A single specimen of this species has been received from 
Professor Adams, who found it at Amh^P^; this specimen be- 
.ing preserved in spirits, and its natuia^^ctoiwcter somewhat 
affected thereby, I avail myself oOha j:#r5; accurate descrip- 
tion of Say : . * 

‘‘Body above, reddi 3 l|,brQwn ; beneath, vivid sed; head not 
larger Jhan tlye neck, j|>ti^sel-y rounded before ; terminal plate 
curving a little on the tog^of the head, so as nearly, hori- 
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zontal above ; first pair of plates rather short, breadth deci- 
dedly more than double the length ; second paif rather large, 
oblique, posterior outer angle reaching the eyes ; central plate 
convex, rounded ; subtri-angular, wide before and angulated 
on the anterior middle, posterior angle acute ; posterior plates 
a little convex, with a single scale- between their tips; eyes 
with one scale behind, one before twice as long as the poste- 
rior one, small jilate above the ejSI'lesl^ian half the length of 
the central plate, and not twice as large as the ])Osterior eye 
plate ; teeth minute ; scales smooth, polished, somewhat opa- 
lescent, slightly convex,' rounc^d^at thfe tip ; tail less than one 
seventh the whgle length ; tip^it^Iifer abrupt, conic, solid, 
acute. 

Plates, 124 ; scales, 25. Total leri M ten inches and three 
tenths ; tail, one inch and two fifths. 

Var. A. dark slate color abovCf. , , 

A pretty and perfectly harnitesf> serpent. The contrast of 
color between the liV^Y is^fetimes rosaceous, gf th§ ifife- 
rior surface of the b<M^land ttie h/d’vrfij^ore or less doep,:of 
the superior surfacdj*^ ia|i^ery striking ; the. .aferilpt terminatiofi 
of the tail and the narrow head|^tirc also distinguishing traits. 
It is found beneath stones ajtt(ii|)'rostrate logs, but not very fre- 
quently.^’ ' 

My specimen is seven incheir long ; tail, one inch ; abdomi- 
nal plates, 136; caudal scales, 32. 


C. eximius.^ : Dekay. The chicken S7iake. 

Pliys. ReS. p. 123. ^ 


This not very^^^pt^P sj)ecics, is known by Ihc naqp^s of 
house snake ; thun4^^nd Ug^htning ; chicken snake; ifkilk 
snake; ^nd It is one of our largest species, 

measuring 46l|^qtjimes five and is a bgdU'e 

tifid snake, ^^specimen thirty-fo^jl|(j|Mf!fin k furilABhes 
the follo^ing4$SCiription : Body^clpgated, varying very little. 
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in its circumference anterior to the tail, but back of the vent, 
rapidly terminating^ in a point ; all the upper portion of the 
body covered with smooth rhomboidal scales. Body, above, of 
a dark brown color, with numerous transverse white bands, 
which become confluent on the sides ; the brown portions of 
the back, between -.these transverse bands, irregular in their 
form, and margined ^ith black ; blotches of a similar color 
with the back, along the .sid^s. Abdomen yellowi5:h, variega- 
ted with quadrangular black ^pots. Circumference of the head 
less than that of the body ; length of the head, one inch ; 
width across the head, half an inch. The plate at the shout 
large, with a well markcd^eifiargination beneath ; the first pair 
of jilates moderate in isi^e, quadrangular ; the second pair of 
plates also quadrangulh,rf and much larger ; the central plate on 
the to|) of the head large, pentagonal ; those upon the sides of 
this, irregularly quadrangular; occipital jdates very large. 
Fourteen plates margin the upper qaw sixteen plates edge the 
low^;^ thege' plates on the jiwa ine yellow, margined with 
black. Eyes moderate jn^ze ; from rth^ir posterior angle, a 
black band passes obliquely backAvardsC Upon the neck, seven 
longitudinal plates, between thd' chin and the abdominal plates; 
the anterior three, largest ; second, larger than any. 

Length of the tail, four incheSi* > 

The abdominal plates are 207'; caudal scales, 48. 

Tliis spbeies feeds upon toads and frogs. 


C. sipedon. Lin. Th^^ater Adder. 

Shaw’s Gen. Zoolo^, vpL 2. 4S6. 

Harlan’s MeA. and PhyS. Res/pl 11|!! 


rlnmbers of this species found in ' mowing 

meadows which arc ovelflowed a part ofc^e seasori ; it is fre- 
quently killed at Cambridge, four feef aenS^^^^^^ length ; its 
bofty being the a man’s wrist.'^ ' :By many it is 

avoided, as being peil^d%||^n its bite. The bdiJ^ is large ; its 
circumference lessening b3i*liftle, anterior to ; rapidly 
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tapering posterior to the vent ; of an nftiform dark brown color 
above ; reddish upon the sides ; abdomen yellowish white, 
mottled with dark brown ; beneath the^ tail, nearly black. 
Whole upper part of the body covered with rows of elongated, 
strongly jcarinated. scales; these datinac, more n])vious upon the 
posterior extremity ; nothing peculiar in the arrangement of the 
plates upon the. head ; the ten plates upon the top of the liead, 
of moderate size ; sixteen. plates .ujydn tlie upper jaw ; eighteen 
plates upon the lower jaw. Eyes prominent. Nostrils of mod- 
erate size. 

The alidominal plates are 439 ; caudal scales 72. ' 

In a young individual lying before me, seventeen inches in 
length,. .with the same number of abdominal plates and caudal 
scales with the above described spfecimon, the back is crossed 
transversely by a large number of. yellow b^nds, and the scales 
on the tail ai*e so strongly keeled, as to produce well piarked 
grooves between the rows of scales. . 

This species feeds upon frogs. . ; , 


C. saurita, Lin." The rihand Siia/ce. 

Shaw’s Gen. Zoology, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 5!32. 

Hailazi’s Med. and Ays. Res. p. 1 15, 

This beautiful little siiake is not yery common ; it resem- 
bles somewhat ihe^sirtaiis, but it is smaller, lighter colored, 
and much more graceful in^ its figuje and proportions.. Its 
form is very slender, tstpering to an acute ])oint. Above, dark 
brown, with three. Ipjfigitudinal stripes of a greenish white 
celor, which arc yejy 'Instinct as far as, the vent, bnck of which 
they are insensibly eflfeeft; both sides Of the dorsal line, and 
the upper cdgb of the lateral li^es, margined with, black. 
Whole length of the specimen before me, ten inches ; length of 
the tail, three and a,"half inches. The scales upon the top of 
the head are natpderate in si2e, ; iburteei| ’upon the upper jaw, 
twenty upon: thb lo wie# jaw. Eyes rg^her large. 

The ahdo{BiDal plates are 162; taudal scales 112. 
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C. occipito-macMlatus. Nobis. The spotted-neck Snake. 

This pretty species, which I suppose to be undescribed, was 
received from Professor Adaihs, who foimd it at Amherst. It 
was sent me in spirits, an3 "therefore' it is probable that its 
colors had somewhat changed. Its length is ten inches and a 
half; length of the heady le^ than half an inch ; width across 
the head two lines. Body elongated, covered with longitudinal 
rows of pentagonal scales", connected, and at their posterior ex- 
tremity, slightly fissured. All the upper portion of the body, 
a light ash or gray color An:: indistinct band of a lighter color 
passes longitudinally down the back ; this is msirgined on each 
side with a row of dark polored', almost black scales ; on each 
side of the body, a row of larger scales than those upon the 
back, unite the back with the abdominal plates ; these scales 
are black, with a longitudinal delicate white line passing 
through their centres. Abdotnen<;yellowish white, with black 
or fuliginous markings 'ujSdn the oirter edge of the plates; ap- 
j)eariilg ui»oii the anterior plates like black dots. Circumfer- 
ence of the neckdess than the "jemainder of the body; bpdy 
largest just anterio't to the vent f *back oL the vent it more rap- 
idly approaches a point. The three anterior plates upon the 
head, viz. that at the snout, and the two pairs immediately 
posterior to this, yellow ; the other plates the color of the back, 
variegated with white. * Twelve plates u^on the upper jaw, be- 
sides that at the snout ; fourteen plates margin the lower jaw, be- 
sides that at the chin. ' Three large white irregularly formed 
blotches, directly back of the occipital plates^; one above,* and 
one orf each side of the first. ^ > ■ ‘ 

There are 124 abdominal plates, caudal scales. 

In as much as the “ jOit??,ctaties’'^sbfnfethndi exhibits merely a 
sj^o^uipon. the occiput, instead of a circular hatid, the superfi- 
cial observer might'think and the species 1 have just de- 
scribed as identical ; a little attention will show the marked 

differences between thohi* > * 
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Heterodon. Palisot.de Beauvais. 

Generic characters. Pieties miJL scales as on the Cohibri ; 
the rostral plate a trihedral pyramid^ with a ridge above, and 
pointed at the tip ; posterior maxillary teeth largest. 

’ H. platirhinos. Latreille. 

Daiid. Hist. Nat. dcs Rept. tom. vii. p. 15:^. 

Uarl. JMcd. and l^hys. lies. p. I*i0. ^ 

N. 11. llcrpetol. vol. ii. p. 97, et lig, 

1 have never seen a sjiecimenpf this animal ; but Dr. Hol- 
brook assures me he possesses’ an individual which was cayi- 
tuied at Medfield. His description therefore is hero intro- 
duced : The head is large, flat, triangular, %road bolund, 

with the snout pointed and elongated at the tip ; it is covered 
with scales on the posterior jiart, and with plates on the ante- 
rior and on the vertex; The vertical plate is regularly i)cnta- 
gonal, with its broadest point directed forwards. The sii])c- 
rior orbital are quadilateral, elongated, and broadest posteriorly, 
^ith their outer margins projecting over the eye, which gives 
a sinister look’to the animal^ The occipital plates are rhom- 
boidal. The frontal are quadrilateral, with their anterior infe- 
rior angles very much prolonged ; the anterior frontal are 
triangular, with their bases directed inwards, and their apices 
rounded, and turned to the nostrils. Between these frontal s, 
so as to prevent them coming in contact with each other, is a 
narrow elongated azygos plate, reaching from the postfirior 
frontal to the rostral plate, with a ridge on its upper surface’, 
continuous with that of; the rostral plate. 7’he rostral plate 
is triangular, with its'? Ifiisis below and the apex very pointed 
above, and recurved, with aAtrong carina or ridge on the upper 
surface. The nostril plates are two on each side ; the antcri- 
ly quadrilateral, lunated on ther posterior margin, with its ante- 
rior and inferior angle greatly prolonged ; the posterior is nar- 
row, and epneave in ftbnt complete the nostril. There arc 
twelve orbital plates, thd?^uperior of ^ which have been already 
'described. Besides these there ard" three anterior orbital plates, 
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which are quadrilateral, th« largest being above ; the inferior 
orbital are five, and the posterior orbital three, in number, all 
of which 'are quadrilrlteral. Th# upper jaw has six lateral 
plates,' quadrilateral and increasing in Mze to th» sixth, which 
is largest. The nostrils are very large, «tiea1: the< snout, and 
lateral. The eyes are large, the pupils dark, 4jie iris light 
gray. The neck is nearly the size of the head when he is 
quiet, but Avhen roused or irritated he flattens it more than 
twice ils ordinary breadth. body is elongated, thick, 

rounded above, but flattened at'‘'the abdomen, covered with 
scales strongly caririated^ abovjaj^^^Jie three inferior lateral rows 
being ecarinate, and with plates Jbelow* The tail is .long, nar- 
row, and terminating in a point, with sc^es or bifid plates on 
its under surfiibo. .. v ' 

Color. * The head aboye is dusky,, witlt a light band be-- 
tween the orbits ; bi^ind the occiput is a dark spot ; a dark 
band begins at the back of each which .increases in size 

as it descends, and,ibrms,a large blotch on the side of the neck. 
The body is olive«lyawtiy or sometimes' brownish yellow, and 
marked with a triple series oflWack.or dark gray spots ; those 
of the vertical series -being sub^ttedtgte Md elbngat^^ trans- 
versely; the spots of the latei»l are roimded, and 
of them correspond, with thpse of the vertebral line, while oth- 
ers alternate with them. Sometimes the spots of the lateral 
and vertebral lines are confluept, so as to give the appearance 
of bands. • . . ' ^ ‘ 

* , 'I 

Dimensions. Length of the head,; ;1:-1L*2 inches ; breadth of 
the head, when not disturbed, 1 inch:j length of the body, 27 
inches ; length of the t^l, 5 inch^^^ circumference of the 
body, 4 1-2 inches. In the inSiyidlw^hejpe descri^^ there 
were one hundred and Jfca'ty-fi^ur^l^piBak plat^^^ entire, and 
two bifid plates near the vent y and pair of subcaudal 

scales.” 
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Grot ALUS. Lin. 

Generic characters. Hmd large, triangular, rounded in 
front, covered rvith plates hnteriorly ) vertex and occiput with 
scales ; a deep pit hehccen the eye and nostril ; upper jaw 
armed rvith poisonous fangs ; body elongated, thick ; tail short 
and thick, terminating in a rattle, which is a corneous producr 
iion of the epidermis ; plates on the abdomen, and under the 
tail. 

C. durissus. Kalm.^ The banded Rattle Snake. 

Turtoii’s LinnflBus, vol. i. p. 672. 

Shaw’s Gea^ Zoology, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 317, et fig. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. 132. 

N. A. Ifcrpetol. voL iii. p. 81. 

This species, which is generally Jaiown in New England as 
the rattle snake, is exidnsively distributed ’ thronglioiit the 
State. Two fine specimens, taken at Douglas the last sum- 
mer, gave me an opportunity for minute observation. One of 
them measured throe feet and one inch in length, and v/as five 
inches in circumference j the other was three feet long. From 
tlie former, I drew up the following noUis : 

Upper part of the body, .of a yellowish brown color, with 
rhomboidal black spots continued along the back, margined 
with bright yellow ; upon each side of these rhombs a black 
band is continued to the sides of the body, where it terminates 
in an irregulai-ly quadrate black spot; tail black. Ilody, be- 
neath, yellow, with fuliginous dots and blotches distributed 
irregularly over its surface. Scales on the back elongated, 
carinated ; scales upon the sidW larger, carinai less prominent. 
Length of the head, one inch and a half ; Avidth pf the head, 
one inch. Top of the head, flattened ; scales upon the top, 
small ; on the sides of the head, large, jjentagonal : on the 
edges of the jaws, quadrangular. Snout, terminated by one 
large plate ,* a quadrangular i)late on each side of this ; directly 
back of these, a smaller one, in AvhiGh- ar® the circular 
nostrils, situated obliquely, pointing forwards. Dinictly 
30 
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above the two lateral plates, two others are situated ; the first, 
meeting the snout anteriorly^ and the second, extending some 
distance beyond the nostrils behind. At the anterior angle of 
the eye, a large plate, sejmrated from the nostrils by two quite 
small [dates, at the anterior inferior jmgle of which, is the 
aperture for the poison. A large plate over the eyes. Two 
plates much larger than the others, upon the throat. 

The rattle is composed of six corneous portions. The other 
specimen has eleven rattles. The abdominal plates are 170 ; 
caudal plates, 24. 

Altlioiigli the poison of this species is very virulent, an acci- 
dent is seldom known to occur ; proving its unwillingness to be 
the aggressor, and that the fangs are used only as weapons of 
defence, after sufficient warning has been given of its presence, 
by the rattles. 

Th(i general impression that a rattle is added annually is in- 
correct. Dr. Holbrook observes, “ Jj; is now certain that rattle 
snakes have been known to gain more than one rattle in a 
year, and to lose in projjortion, the exact number being regula- 
ted no doubt by the state of the animal as to health, nourish- 
ment, liberty, &c. I have known two' rattles added in one 
year, and Dr. Backman has observed four produced in the same 
length of. time.” 

The power of fascination attributed to this genus, is too ab- 
surd to require our serious consideration. 
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BATRACHIA. 


Rana. Lin. 

Generic characters. Body covered with a smooth skin ; 
7ipper jato furnished with a^row of minute teeth ; another in- 
Icrruptcd row in the middle of the palate ; no post-tympanal 
glands ; posterior extremities long ^ and in general fully pal- 
mated ; fingers four ; toes five in number. 

, R. pipiens. Lin. The Bull-frog. 

Shaw’s Geii. Zoolojry, vol. hi. pt, 1. p, lUli, ct fig. 

Harlan’s Med. and PJiys. Jtes. p, 101. 

N. Herpclol. vol. hi. j). 81, ct lig. 

This is by far our -largest species of frog ; it inhabits ponds, 
ditches, and pools of stagnant water, but is not common in 
this portion of the State. 

A specimen lying before liie twelve inches in length, serves 
for. my description. Greatest width nearly three inches. 
Color above, a light green, with sparse dusky spots upon the 
back ; head green. Sides of the body, brownish ; beneath, 
white : throat yfellow. liCgs, more or less barred with dull 
transverse bars. Fore legs, including toes, thiee inches in 
length ; above, of a dull greenish brown color, witli indistinct 
brownish transverse bands ; beneath, white ; four toed, tliat 
next the outer, the largest, each with three small tubercles at 
the joints of the phalanges. Posterior extremities, seven and 
a half inches long, of .a similar color with the anterior extremi- 
ties ; the upper anterior half of the thighs barred with brown 
bands ; the upper posterior portion, greenigh brov/n, with an in- 
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termixturc of a duller brown color, with small white spots or 
blotches; legs with four transverse brown bands; indistinct 
bands on the feet ; five toed, that next the outer, much the 
largest, being two and a half inches in length ; toes palmated ; 
and tubcrclcd like the toes of the anterior feet ; at the base of 
the little toe, is a prominent projecting carina along the edge 
of the phalangeal rid^e of the largest toe ; a row of yellow dots 
run to the second phalanx. 

Length of the head, one inch and a half ; width across the 
tympanum, two inches. Eyes prominent, large ; pupils black ; 
irides greenish yellow ; distance between the eyes, three lines. 
Snout obtuse and yellowish, as well as the margin' of the upper 
jaw. Nostrils about a line in lehgth, situated obliquely, half 
way between the tip of the snout and the eye, appearing like 
two small black points. Tympanum half an inch in ’diameter, 
plane, looking like a large scale fastened to the head ; just 
within its outer margin, a brownish circular ring ; within this 
ring, greenish. Mouth large ; numerous small sharp teeth in 
the upper jaw. Tongue large, fleshy. 

Ill the stomach of this specimen, taken in Muddy Pond, 
Roxbiiry, f found five specimens of this “ Helix alholabrisj^ 
with the contained animal ; one ofily was perfect, the others 
being more or less digested ; this specimen measured one inch 
in its greatest diameter, and was live lines in height. 

This species usually feeds upon frogs and insects, and the 
farmers assert that it sometimes robs them of their chickens. 


R. fontinalis. Leconte. The Yellow throated green Frog. 

Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 282. 

Harlan's Med. 'and Pliys. Res. p. 103. 

N. A. Tlcrpet. vol. iii. p. 85, et fig. 

This species appears very early in the spring, and continues 
extensively distributed throughout the season. It may be at 
once recognised by its greenish color, and yellow throat. 
Length of the specimen before me, three inches ; length of 
the posterior extremities, four inches and a half. Head and 
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upper part of the anterior portion of the body, of a brilliant 
green color ; posterior portion of the body slightly macu- 
lated, greenish, mixed with brown ; sides granulated, brown, 
mottled with irregularly formed and distributed black blotches ; 
benealh the throat, yellowish, abdomen white. Hoad one 
inch long; snout blunted and yellowish at tlic extremity. 
Eyes very prominent; pupils black ; irides metallic, encircled 
by a brilliant golden ring. Nostrils nearer to the eyes than 
to the mouth. Gape of the mouth large, upper jaw with many 
minute teeth. Tympanum plane, circular, rust colored ; four 
lines in diameter. From the posterior angle of the eye a, cuti- 
cular fold extends just over the tym])anum, along the edge of 
the back on each side, to the posterior part of the body. 

Anterior feet fawn colored above, with several indistinct 
transverse brownish bands ; a dark colored band along the pos- 
terior edge of the log, extending on to the sole of the foot. 
Feet four toed. 

Posterior extremities of a darker brown color than the an- 
terior ; thighs with indistinct bars upon their outer ])ortions ; 
buttocks covered over their whole snrfiujo with irregidarly dis- 
tributed black blotches; beneath, a dull whilci ; legs and feet, 
same color as the extremities of the thighs. Feet five toed. 


R. haledna. Kalm. The Leopard FroL(. 

Sliaw’s Gea. Zoology, vol. iii. p. ]05. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. v. p. .337. 

N. A. llcrpet. vol. i. p. et fig. 

This most beautiful species, called by Kalm the. shad froi*', 
from its appearing in Pennsylvania in the s[)riiig of thc! year, 
with the shad, is better known in lliis state as the leopard fro^'j 
from its occllated appearance. It is exceedingly well marked, 
and considered by all a very pretty animal. 

The upper part of the back, and external side of the limbs, 
brassy, with a metallic lustre. Upper surface of the body, 
marked with large distinct irregular s|)ots or blotches which 
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have a brownish centre, a black circumference blending with 
each other, and a bright green halo ; generally there are two 
longitudinal rows of tiiese blotches, which are continued the 
whole length of the body ; sometimes these spots are very 
regular, at other times, a third row may bo seen, or the two 
will have become confluent at their inner sides, or the spots 
in the same row will have united with each other. Throat 
and abdomen white. Eyes prominent ; pupils black ; irides 
golden. On each side of the back, an elevated bronze colored 
ridge ])asses from the eyes to near the extremity of the body. 
A similar, but smaller ridge runs from the anterior angle of the 
eye to the snout. On the outer side of the thighs, legs and 
tarsus, th(i blotches are long, irregular, but arranged transverse- 
ly, having the aj)pearance of bands, liuttocks a'lid posterior 
surface of the thighs granulated and mottled with black. 
Ujiper surface of the body 'finely corrugated with several 
irregular cuticular folds, arranged longitudinally on the back. 
Throat and belly smooth. Feet palmated ; the fourth toe 
much larger than the others. All the fingers and toes with 
tubercles on the inner surface of the joints. The body of this 
species seldom exceeds four inches in^ length. 

This frog is generally finind in damp places, a short distance 
from water : although, being a great leaper and hence enabled 
to reach its wonted situations with ease, it is occasionally met 
with at considerable distance from any pond or brdok. 


R. palustris. Leconte. The Pickerel Frog. 

Alin. Lyc. N, Y. vol. i. j). 282. 

Jlarlaii’s Med. and Phys.Jii 98 . p. 105. 

N. A. llerpet. vol. i. p, 93. 

Although Ticconte applied the specific name of palus- 
tris^^ to this (piite common species, on account of its being 
found near salt marshes, it is as frequently, in this vicinity at 
least, met with aboirt the margins of fresh water brooks and 
ponds, as in any other situations. It is a prettily marked spe- 
cies, but much less brilliant in its colors than the preceding. 
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The largest specimen I have met with, measured three in- 
ches in length ; and the posterior extremities were Ibnt inches 
and a half long. Color above, cinereous ; abdomen white ; in- 
terior of the limbs and lower part of the flanks, yellow. Upon 
the back, two longitudinal rows of dark brown spots, which 
are generally square, sometimes nearly circular ; in some spe- 
cimens, those become confluent and produce an elongated 
band ; in the same sj)ecimens, both scpiare and circular s])ots 
may occasionally be observed. Between tlvc back and sides, 
a broad yellowish brown band is seen, commencing at the 
eyes, and extending the length of the body. Two*^ rows of 
smaller spots of a similar aj)pearance with those on the back 
and sides. Snout, pointed. Eyes rather })romineut ; piq)ils, 
black ; iridcs, golden. Tympanum, small, color qf the hack ; 
a dark colored line extends from the snout to the eyes, a round- 
ish s|)Ot on the upper and inner side of each orbit, on<; on the 
top of the head, and a smaller one below eacli iioslril. Thighs, 
legs, and tarsus, striped transversely with broad dark l)ands or 
oblong sj'iots; arms irregularly sj)otted. Back, smootli ; Hanks 
slightly tuberculated ; buttocks, granulated ; lleshy tubercles 
on the lower surface of the toes at the joints. 


{1. sylvatica, Leconte. The Wood Frog. 

Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. vol. i. p. 262. 

N. A. Herpet. vol. i. p. 95, ct lig. 

This beautiful species is not often met with, inhabiting as it 
does damp and thick woods ; occasionally it is seen at a great 
distance from any water, and is very diflicult to be taken on 
account of its agility in leaping. It is rather smaller than the 
“ and ])rcsents the following characters : aliovc, of a 

reddish brown color, resembling a dried dead leaf ; sides, varie- 
gated with green and yellow ; abdomen, white ; under part of 
the arms and posterior extremities, lighter colored tlian the back. 
Snout, blunted. Eyes, prominent ; pupils, black ; iridcs, gol- 
den. A broad black band, narrow at its origin, wider at its 
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posterior portion, extends from the snout to the shoulder : this 
band prfsses through the centre of the eye, including within it, 
the tympanum ; margining the lower edge of this band, is a 
deep yellow line running its whole extent. Extremities above, 
rather lighter tlian the back ; the anterior extremities are sel- 
dom banded ; the posterior extremities, crossed by transveise 
dark colored bands. Anterior extremities, four toed ; posterior, 
five toed. 

Like the three preceding species, this frog feeds principally 
upon insects. 


Hylodes. Fitziiigcr. 

Generic characters. Mouth furnished with a tongue^ teeth 
in the superior niaxillary and palatine hones ; tyrnpanumj 
visible ; exiremilies slender ^ tips of the fingers and toes ter- 
minating in slightly developed tubercles. 

II. Pickeringii. Pickering^ s Hylodes. 

N. A. Merpet. vol. iii. • 

Rev. John L. Russell, of Salem, showed me the only s|:)e- 
cimen of this species I have ever seen, which was captured by 
Dr. INichols, in Danvers. Having no o])])ortunity to describe 
it myself, I extract tlie following account from the pages of 
th(‘- ‘‘ Journal of the Essex County Natural History Society.'’ 

Above, fawn color, changeable to dark cinereous ; marked 
with two transverse narrow black lines, forming a cross, and 
an irregular narrow line on each side, producing, with the other 
lines, a general rhomboidal configuration ; a large triangular 
spot on the back of the head, formed by the junction of lines 
procetKling from llio centre of the irides ; a spot at the inser- 
tion of the fore legs ; a pale yellowish line margined with 
black, bounds the back ])art of the fore and hind legs ; an ir- 
regular s])ot on the extremity of the rump ; beneath, granulated 
on tlie abdomen, legs and thighs ; a character also perceptible 
in some degree, on the upper surface. Head rather obtuse ; 
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lower lip whitish ; throat, clavicle, and amides, minutely' spot- 
ted with black dots ; irides golden copper. When resting on 
a dark substance, it changes at pJeasTpupfe to a dark ashen hue, 
the lines becoming black and pn^inent, and the spots on the 
head and rump very perceptible^ also the transverse bars on 
the upper surface of the legs, body from the 

snout, to the vent, one legs, each 

half an inch ; of tarsus and' toes, seven teinths of an inch ; of 
the largest toe, four tenths of an inch. Whole Jlength of the 
fore legs, half an inch.” 

^ 


Hyl 4 Laurenti. 

Generic characters. Body in general, el^n^ted ; upper jaw 
and palate furnished with teeth; tyviparmm apparent; no 
post tympanal jglands ; fingers longh and with the toes ter^ 
minating in rounded viscous pellets, . ; 

^ • 

H. versicolor. Le Conte. The common Tree Toad. 

Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vol. i. p. 28 1 . 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Kcs. p. JOD. 

As the tree toad, this species is cdmmonly known through- 
out New England, froip the circumstance of its being more 
generally fo^d upon trees than in any other situation ; its 
color coriceals it'^admirably, and it often eludes a careful search 
on account pf its similarity to the object upon which it may 
be resting. A specimen two inches in length, exhibits the 
following appearances. Above, of a light ash color, with a 
brownish cruciform marking betVeieix the shoulders, and 
smaller irregularly formed blotches ^ distributed over various 
parts of the back ; beneath, white, granulated, with a yellow- 
ish tint at the posterior portion of the sides. Head, broad ; 
snout, blunt. Eyes, large ; pupils, black ; irides, goWen. Ex- 
tremities ash colored above. Anterior extremities with a small 
number of brown markings ; beneath, whit^ and brownish ; 
four fingers free, terminating in pellets. Posterior extremities 
31 
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transversely barred ; beneath, granulated, yellowish white, be- 
coming yellow near the abdomen and upon the legs ; five toes, 
terminating, like the* firi^lN^, in i^Uets. 

An acrid secrelion prote^ the skin of t'lis species from its 
enemies. Its principal fdiid ia insects. 

Hi s([iiirell&. Bose. 7%e iCith peeping Hyla. 

Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vol. i. p.^79. 

Harlan's Med. and Phys* Res. p. 107. 

A. H^petr 

J . 

The* only "^pcinien I havejseen ^f this species was in a dried 
state ; its colors were, destroyed ^and its proportions much 
changedTrom lifjj^ therefore ho hesitation in copying 
the descriptioji ahStebservaliohs of my friend, Dr. Holbrook, 
as published in the fibtfyolume of his North^A^&rican Her- 
petology :]l ^ 

“ Character^, Body olive green above, nj^arked with dark 
brown blotcheiS irregularly disposed ; a transverse dusky band 
between the orbits ; whitish beneath and gjranulated ; head 
short, with a white line extending along the upper lip to the 
shoulders. . ^ k. 4vj: ■ t 

Description, Tlie head is short, .with a dark band be- 
tween the orbits,- the line from each oifbit being ^pected back- 
wards so as to meet at an angle ; tha snout is ob{U[§e,*,witli an 
indistinct dark band extending from the nostrils Jo the, eyes, 
below which is a white line along the,,^ paargin of. .the upper 
lip, reaching to the shoulder ; the lower jaw is almost white ; 
the nostrils arc jilaced jOeifiir the extremity of the snout; the 
eyes arc prominent ; the pupils black ; the iridcs golden ; the 
tympanum is bronzed piid surrounded by an indistinct circle of 
dark browm The skin is smooth ; the body short and de- 
pressed while living ; the back is olive , green, with irregular 
blotches of darker olive ; the flanks are gray. The inferior 
surface of the-bo^y*ils granulated, greergsh white in front, with 
a few dark spots- at the throat ; the posterior . part of the abdo- 
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men is darker. The anterior i^xtreiT^iUps arp olive green above, 
with occasional spots of, biowfi^md^sh. beneath ; the 


tj^lpiuating 111 a 


fingers are four in number^ 

viscous pellet. The postmor'^trj^rhitiei^are long, green 
above, obscurely bleiided wit|^$jiai?]||^ flesh colored 



lower surface of 
§iber, and semi- 


berieatli, tinged Avith 
the thigh is g 
pal mated. 

Dimensions. Length gf the boclj^ and head^; 1 ,1-4 incl^s 
of the thigh, 4-5ths of an inch ; •f^;the leg, 4-5.ths of an inch; 
of the tarsus and toes, 9-lOths of cm " * 

Geographical distribution. Its most nortliei^ ISnit inufet be 
considered as lat. 349 ; we have naevidence pf |(b, being found 
farther north. It aboiyids in. Soutb%6^§|!na, Gc^gia and 
Florida; how far west of <hese States at 
present be determined, '* * ' 

Habits. ’This animal ^ foiind on ^ets^ often seeking shel- 
ter under the|jblirk of such are decaying*^ ^it^^equently 
chooses old log^or it| plWe" of hybernation.; fliSe weatlier 
and after showott^j^lp^^s pve^^he highest t^ees in search of 
insects. ' 

General %arkU. TKp- colors b/ this animal are even more 
changeable tKj ^|fh%ny "^iBcies wit^ which I am acquainted. 
I have seen |t%Biss in a^jfew moments from light green, un- 
spotted ah4:;as intense ak that of Hyla lateralis, to ish color, 
and to a <1011 brown darker spots; the spots also at limes 
taking on diflerent tiiit^f^dm the general Surface. The mark-* 
ings, tOQj^varw exOpp^i^Sly’ different,^ IncUviduals, the Avhite 
liiie on tlie npper lip and tl^ 1|aiid between the orbits alone 


•remarks that the leg is 
bund them nearly equal 


prGsei|ttil^ some cons||i|i0f . I)aiid| 

“ shorter, than the thigh^^/ we have 
in length, and this character is by no means so conspicuous as 
in H. versicolor. 

Daudin first described this animal, and gave a figure of it, 
from a draAving furnished 4iim by Bose. Leconte has given 
the latest and most detailed^ c^ount of it, ^establishing three 
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principal varieties, whiish the spots, as well as the 

yellow on the^higfiiii^, dis||l^^^ 

The speciol^ in Roxbury. 

xgjjM?- — : 


Generic 



t : jaiDs without teeth ; tym- 


paitum visihle"^ behind im eat is a large glandular tumour^ 
hauingr visible ^ j^ rek f^hody shorty thick, sicollen, covered loith 
war^ ct ’'^^l^^^^^si^ot^^&ttremities but slightly elongated. 

J neriSdnits^ The common Toad. 

and Phys. Res. p. 109. 
letol. vol i. p. 75. 

This very cbmmp^^ecies is bi^finning to bedooked upon 
by the Ko|^c;?i]ltoralist in the of a benefaPt^Vand by many 



eiypd on their 


.for tHe benefits it af- 



is carefiilll^ pf 

fords them by Ceding upohttDiiijus 

A fine specimen, three inches iri lepglh^urnhhes the follow- 
ing description: Greatest Width in^es. ^Bpdy, brown- 
ish, mottled wMi black blotches ; i^WhoIfe*?q||^r surface cov- 
ered wkh plimiinent ttftercles ; tjiose npISS ■ the back, 
larger ; TOneath, granulated, yellowis^ sprinkled;^ w^ black 
spots. Head large ; superciliary ridf^jprominent tympanum 
‘ sthall. light cPlbred', , with an irrej^n^ ^darker colored black 
matki ng within vjti^circumference.'^>i^^.>:^ . Post 

tympanal glands large, equal ij^lepgth to the distsiicb between 
them. Eyes large ; pu^s black beautifully reticula- 

ted with black and gdden ; eyelids^^^^berculated. " Between 
the eyes, on the top of the head, a yellowish white line com- 
mences, which terminates at the posterior extremity of the 
body. ^ 

The extremities above, of the same^ color as the back ; be- 
neath, the gcfior;3of the rabdomen^' A few small dark colored 

blotches upon the anterior extremitie#;dargor spots, sometimes 
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transverse, upon the posteripj. four in number, short, 

free. Toes five in much the 

longest ; a large tubercle^ a sixth 
toe. 







ng ; extremi- 
\dgtiim ; numefpus 
e as in frogs ; no 



llm 

ia preSenti|^the follotir- 
^ ^ ip^'di^n jap specimen 

in Ipigth.^ rrfiiffer shorter 


Generic characters. BoSy 
ties four; fingers four ; toep 
small teeth in the jaivs and pklatd'j /ei 
sternum ; ribs rudimental ; pelvfm 

s. 


erythronoia. Green 

Joiirnnl Acad. Nat. Scienpj^, 

Harlan’s Med. and 
N . A Herpat.^;g>l 

This beautiful and quiti^ c'^fomon 
ing characte^^ ; My 
between 

than the body^p|^]||S||^ca}} tappnnf'^to a sharp point. 

On the Upper part"8£^e< W^ baud of a reddish brown 

color, sprinikted #fth brd!^ spots, extending from the snout to 
the extremity oi^^ taaftj^being le^marked however upon the 
latter. Rijifisath, ciU^reous ; mu^h , darke#«tipon , the sides. 
Throat iviiitish, havirf^a distinef fold.^^ plirt of the 

head and tail, and al^5^e sides of the hpdy, presenting under 
the microscope, a bii^ifuF'^iiq^tallic Head wider than 

the boidyf three on^la|wte^lfe;lines an width. 

Eyes ^^ery^rom^ black f irides metallic-colored. 

Anteric^ feet w^ post^ior, five toed. 

Th# motions of thi|N^ii|)efefes are very agile ; walking rapidly 
when undisturbed, and iitflfing by Sudden and irregular jerks 
when taken. I kept specimens alive several weeks by allow- 
ing them deadieaved; which were constantly kept moistened. 
From correspondents, F heve received them from Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Milton and Am^ferit^ at which places they were found 
under stones decayed wood. 
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S. ^ syfimeitical Salamander. 

Itr. -i^Ue^ef 



pligui'Tol. V, p. 158. 
iL p.,59, elt„5g. 


The fine sj 
Amherst, tinderi 
Length, thri 
at the base, C' 
part of the body^^ 



'this Ipecies, were found at 
yes, by Professor Adams, 
of the body, circular 
fe extremity. Whole upper 
color; on each side of the 


spine, frorn three t^ oBellatcd spots of a beautiful ver- 

millioil CjEilqii black areola ; skin above, covered 

with innumj^™Jo ra|y. ihi^ute tubercles, scarcely discernible 
without a ^btigh appearance. Kcneath, of a 

goldcn-bi^^c cow^^^illtred;Tlpith minute black points, from 
the tip of th% ch’ifejplil^e yery of the tail. Head 

three lines long, tWa^yile, fluUene^ ; two longitudinal very 
obvioits rMges, the ’ lerigth of '^e'. head, between the eyes. 
Eyes, nrPl^^y a!’1^^p’.black icolp^ with a bright 

golden ins; Sn6hl, obib'se., Jjihterior^feet,.. with four toes ; 








posterior, |ivc 

In young' specimens, the xyhole bi^ii''<i!byared ^ith minute 
black dots, and the sides huTd fewiI^'PC(G!na|<^'8^fs'than in the 
adult. The lar^st speciihiih in rny pcTsse^dn, has seven ocel- 
lated spotl'on eadh side ; in different ^spccimensV these spots 
vary in number ; but in all the spempiens I have seen, an 
equal nnniber exist^ lMi each sidb of the^jlie. in the Same speci- 


men. 

Tlje iSotioh^%frtffl^^ics aj^ mn'feh'Idm'' rapid {han those 
of the “ crtjihrohota."^ It casts It^^^iA in^ June.' 'Tnihh stom- 
ach of this species are found detached piortiohs of 

... ..*5,'. *W>Vrj^;y . • , .i- 

insects. V 

Dr. Holbrook has received thw^ecies from Florida ; and J. 
"W. Randall, M. D. of this city, brought me specimens from 
Hallowell, Maine. 
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S. fasdata. Grtsen. 

JouiTiul Acade'in^ 
Harlan’s Med. and 


N. A. He^et. vol. 

The beautiful livinor i 



made, was found by Proie; 
ly transmitted to me. ^ 

Its length is five incjSSeS'; 
the body ; oval at its ante 
its middle, and pointed at its 
of the body, of a light clay 
brown bands extending frojm'jitA^ 
tail. Whole under poft|bm 

Width of the head,_ equaL0tOlie® 






Salamander, 


|y -description is 
Sort, and kind- 


►rtiofc 

1 > 


Ihe^tail equal to tha^of 
igjilly compressed in 
Upper part 
sans verse dark 



l^'xtrcn|ityfofr.thc 
:e Color. 


ihgth.f^ Eyes prom- 


inent; pupils, black; iridj^s,,^blor abdomen. Snout, 
rounded. Anterior feet, fouifjbed ; posterior, five toed. 

Some of th^ bands confluci|t.'^; 

This is tfib sceiij> ind thefeifarp think 

it must be a rare ^ 


S. venenosa. The violei’colared Salamander. 

des^^^R^ viii.yp. 229 . ‘‘ 

Tinns. riijil* feoq, vi. et fig. 

Hai'lijunVM^ and j^ys. Rcjte^3. ^ 

;,N. A^'WerbiK4I-V|i!^ii. 

Dr. ^toil*s.3Cco'adi^:t|ti|; b«r earliek^scribcd Salamander, 
which is cxce^ngl^l^re^ti^g, is co^ftiiiedin the “ Transac- 
tions of- the American >I%ii|^^hical-*Jhciety.” l^js specimen 
was six ifich0Standieigl)t tenths of ah %ch in length. It grows 
to a larger size even thtik this. 

The specimen^upon my lliblfl,>is; five inches in length ; tail, 
two and a half inches long;li^]|pdpicsl at the base, cCmpresscd to- 
wards the extrei?iitF- '.<lill the fippeftpart of the body, of a dark 

# 
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purple color. On ea^ jride of |he dorsal line, a longitudinal 
row of oval, circulaV^bd^'^diiyl a bright yellow color, 

varying in sizj^l^these 8ji^;>^^^ineiice on the back part of the 
head, and are the extremity of the tail, 

where they be^^o^e singfe^|f^Sl|^er spot8 of the same color on 
the legs aii4 abo^er the eyes. Beneath, the 

body is of a'li^Mi3olpyr, wil^ ^^lisat number of very minute 
white dots. i ^^^dth 

across, half an incfe^^p^^i^^^d^li^vblack color, and very 
prominent. A strp^sl ijticular fold around the throat. 

The above descj$i||||^ipei!^^^ was found in Roxbiiry. 

In another ijadiridulil^^ Professor Adams, at New 

Be^o^d, three Ihchesi^^^^ of small yellow spots, 

resemblin|[oa broS^^J^l^p, the eyejs ; in this 

specimen, tnil small white points so 

perceptible in the specimen, but its sides are covered 

with them.; "’'C ^ 

A specimen of this species me igfpm Kennebec 

county, iMmne, by J. 

S. salipioneaS Nobi^" 

N. A. Herpetol. vol. Ui, p. IQ]^ et'fig. 

, • ' s- v.^’- ; 

The specimen desctibe^^y tee iiP |Iofbrbok’s “ American 
Herpetblogyj’/^aSjfop^iy DrV : but as Dr. 

Hol^tepk says of J|^^^cie^has been found in 

the nmghborhopd of Qauvers, 1 can have no 

hesitation in admittih^Jt in thip ^ ' 

Length, six and a hpf inches the tdfl, two ahd a 

haff inches f compressS^^' ci^mated tapering 

to a point. : Whole upffer part of the^ibdy, hea&,‘i^ and legs, 
of a yellowish brown color the sides of tjie head, lieck, body, 
tail and of a salmon cdtbf.^ ^^e entire tefface &f all the 
upper portion, as well as iid^^%otte||^with irregular grayish 
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markings, which are more obvious on the lighter colored sides. 
Beneath, the head and bodjr whit^ j light salmon color beneath 
the tail. 

Head, one inch in length ; width bf the back of the 

eyes, four lines ; snout, ver^ obtuse ; nostrils, rather small ; a 
strongly marked cuticulai;, fold upon the neck.; Eyes, remote, 
and very prominent ; pupila^^eep black, a, metallic, cop- 

per-colored iris ; from tho/odge of the upper lip, j.ust exterior to 
the nostrils, arises a saLipq^Qiojh^^lilli^^ a fourth of a 

line in width, which iruns b^wk to the ipner angle of the eye, 
and passing up over the ey6 loses itself upon the middle of the 
back part. 

This species was found upon moist land. It lived a year in 
confinement, and appeared perfefctly healthy, eating vora- 
ciously of flies. ' .. 


S. dorsalis. Harlan. The many spotted Salamander. 

Journal Academy Nat. Sciences, vol. vi. p. 101. 

Harl. Med. aa^ Phys. Res. p. 99. 

N. A Herpet. v, fi. p. 57, et fig. 

From Roxbury "to Amherst I have received numerous 
specimens of this species by the aid of Professor Adams, 
and my brother-in-rlaw Dr. Brewer. An individual thnjo in- 
ches and three lines, in length, exhibits the following charac- 
ters. Tail rather longer than the body. Body, above, dark olive, 
and granulated as in the lighter on the sides. 

All the upper part of^ the body, together with tlie feet, to the 
extremities of the,, toes and tail, sprinkled with innumerable 
black points. Beneatk the body, the legs, and tail, of a sulphur 
color, darker under the tail, and tinged with olive similar black 
points with those above, are spread over tfie surface beneath, 
which in some specimens are much larger than in the “ synmie- 
trica.^^ Eyes prominent ; pupils apd irides similar to those of the 
symmetrica.^'* Tail very much compressed in its whole length, 
carinated above an|l beneath. Vent very prominent. Anterior 
32 ' 
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feet with four toes ; posterior five toed. Qcellated spots of a 
similtir color with those on the but smaller, are 

arranged on each sjde of the spine ; these spots vary in number 
on the two sides ; thus, of the c^ight living specimens before me, 
of nearly the same size, but three have five of these spots on 
each side ; the others have three and four and six and seven 
on one side, with fii^e on the otheit ; and one specimen has 
nine on one side, eleven on the oth^, with a single line with 
one similar spot berreatjh thi$ litie on the side, and still another, 
beneath, on the edge of^the yellow abdomen. 

All the specimens 1 have seen were taken in brooks. In the 
stomachs of several individuals^ were found fragments of the 
genera ‘‘ Lymnea^'^ and “ Phym.^^ I have kept these animals 
for months, they seeming to thrive very well by a daily supply 
of fresh water, and a sufficient quantity of flies which they 
seize by a sudden spring, and swallow by several continued 
eflforts. This species casts it’s exuvia in June, and the new 
cuticle is in all respects similar to the former. 

In the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
Harlan describes a salamander which he c^ls dorsalis^’^ some 
o#*the specific characters of which, are whitish dorsal line 
extending from the occipq|jt over the tail ; a row of whitish 
colored oblong spots on each side of the dorsal line ; beneath^ 
freckled with black dots.” 

Not meeting with any description which agreed with the 
species I have just described, two years since I read an account 
of it before the Boston Society of Natural History, under the 
name of “ S. milleptmctata,^^ My friend. Dr. Holbrook, while 
examining, with me, the last season, the reptiles belonging to 
the above mentioned Society, assured ^e he had seen the 
specimen in Philadelphia originally described by Harlan, and 
that it was thq same species that I had supposed new. How 
Harlan could have made such a description as hp has from this 
species, it is diflicult to imagine. He must have described a 
specimen preserved in spirits,velse he could not have seen 
“ a row of whitish colored oblong spots 04 each side of the 
dorsal line but even alcohol coulJ not produce ‘‘ a whitish 
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dorsal line/’ where no defined line existed, of any color, in life. 
Dr. Holbrook’s second volume of his “ North American Her- 
petology^’^^ containing a description of the “ S. dorsalisj^l has, 
within a few months, issued from the >press. Was I governed 
by his description, which makes no mention of the innumera- 
ble black dots above, which cover its entire upper as well as 
under surface' in every individual of whatever age I have mot 
with ; or his plate, which'corresponds with it, t might be in- 
duced to disbelieve the identity of our species ; but preferring 
to think the omission may have been accidental, I would yield 
my doubts to the conviction of that distinguished herpetologist. 


S. picta. Harlan. The painted Salamander. 

Journal Acadomy Nat. Soioiices, vol. v. p. 13(5. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. 1)8. 

I have never met with this species; but Dr. Pickering, of 
Philadelphia, informed me, some time since, that a specimen 
belonged to the cabinet of the ‘‘ Academy of Natural Sciences^^^ 
which was found in a well at Ipswich in this State ; I there- 
fore extract from the Journal .,of the Academy, Harlan’s de- 
scription of the species : 

“ Body blackish or dark slate color above, yellow isli or light 
orange color benckth ; skin beneath the neck, folded ; head 
large; .legs strong; tail, compressed at its inferior portion 
nearly the length of the body. 

Dimensions. Total length nearly four inches ; body rather 
more than two inches ; tail less than two inches ; length of the 
head six tenths ; breadth five tenths ; length of the hind legs 
six tenths ; of the fore legs four tenths. 

Description. Head large, rather flat ; occiput broad, slightly 
protuberant ; snout obtuse, rounded anteriorly ; rictus of the 
mouth wide, extending posteriorly to the eyes ; anterior bor- 
ders of the lips slightly undulating ; skin of the throat folded, 
so as to form a collar nearly surrounding the neck; body 
above, blackish; a longitudinal furrow extending from the 
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occiput along the back te the base of the tail ; inferior portion 
of the body obsolelely punctured with dark spots, more visible 
on the sides j legs shorti, strong, and thick, externally of the 
color, of the backj internally of the color of the belly; tail 
subquadrangiilar fof^the hrst two thirds ; the remainder or in- 
ferior portion abruptly cotnpressed) pointed, with the superior 
and inferior bonders c&jrinate.^f; . 


S. glutinosa. ^ Green. The spptted Salamarider, 

Journal 4<^deiny Nat. Sciepoea, vol. I p. 357. 

Harlan’s Med. and ^bys. Rad. p. 94. 

The only specimen I have seen, was sent me from An- 
dover by Mr. Alonzo Gray. If continued alive for several 
weeks, and presented the following characters : 

Length, six inches. Whole upper part of the body, of a 
very dark brown thickly sprinkled with distinct light blue 
spots. Sij^es appearing quite light Colored from tl^e blue spots 
having become confluent. Abdomeff lighter colored than the 
back, exhibiting the spots more ntimei^us and distinct than 
the back. ^§ad, three quarters of -an inch long ; nearly half 
an inch wide, flattened aBove^^yes vety prominent ; of a 
deep black color, widely separated from each other. Nostrils 
rather small. Legs, color of -Jhe body, and spotted like it. 
Anterior feet, four toed ; posterior, five toed, and unusually 
long. Tail, lengthy of the body; much compressed through- 
out its whole extent^ save the extremities, the anterior of 
which is circular, the posterior pbintecL 


S. maculata. Green. The brown spotted Salamander. 

Journal Academy Nut. Sciences, vol. i. p. 350. 

Harlan’s Med. and Phys. Res. p. dO. « 

* 

. ■ 

The only specinlen of this species I have seen w:as brought 
me by John W. Randall, M, t)., of this city, who found it in 
a pond in Groton. This* is quite a young specimen, being 
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only an inch^ and a half Ipng, and having the branchiae still 
attached ; and as its colors have somewhat changed in the 
alcohol, I extract Greenes description from* the Journal o^the 
Philadelphia Academy, “ Length, four or five incheS ; tail 
about as long as the body, tapering, slight!^ compressed, and 
pointed; snout rounded ; back-whitish, sprinkled .with irregu- 
lar, reddish brown spots ; beneath white ; anterior feet, four 
toed, posterior feet five toed. 

Note. Tndividuab8.^f this spujjcies vary inudli in size, and in 
the number of spots. I havi^ one about t^rec inches long, with 
the tail more compressed and obtuse, than the above.” 

All the Salamanders here described, feed upon insects, which 
they devour in very’ large numbers, and hence their utility 
cannot be questioned. 
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ORNITHOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


WILLIAM B. D. PEABODY., 



To His Excellencv Edward Everett, 


(governor of Mussaihusclts : 


Sir,— 

In sonio remarks which T had the honor to suhinit to you on a 
former occasion, when I offered reasons for not presenting my report 
at the time first proposoil, T. inenlioneil ifiat tlie history and iiahits of 
our birds were not fully understood, and that experiments and observa- 
tions would he necessary to accomplish all the objects of a. survey. 
These will he suirgested in the course of my report ; and it will be 
obvious, that, were 1 so situated as to bo able to make them, it could 
not I)c done without ornjiloying in it several succi^ssive years. .1 there- 
fore respectfully set before yon such information ns I have, InistiriiT 
that our present knowledge will soon he extended by the active and 
intelligent observers, who are engaged in this delightlul study. 

One object proposed is, to cniinu'rate the birds of iMassacliusolts ; 
another, to give what information we jiossess respecuiiig their Iiahits, 
particularly such as cultivators are interested to know. As Niittairs 
valuable Manual is accessible to most readers, J have thought it better 
to refer to him for descriptions of i)ie appisirance of our birds, than to 
swell this report by repeating them. For the same reason, I shall fol- 
low his arrangement, subjoining to iiiy account of each hihl ail I can 
learn respecting its services and dojiredations ; ,tliat tlio husbandman 
and liorticulturist may determine which it is his interest to protect, 
and wliich he has a right to destroy ; or rather, whetlier it is not tlic 
part of wisdom to encourage and protect them all. 

With respect to the first of tlicsc objects, it would he easy to give 
the names of those which remain with ns throughout the year, or of 
those which come to ns in their regular annual migrations. But beside 
these, there are some which make their appearance at uncertain inter- 
vals, and it is not always easy to delerinine whether they should or 
should not be numbered with our birds. There are others also, which 
have been found apparently wandering from their usual ways, hut 
which, having come to us once or twice, may do so again. The 
33 
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proper course seemed to be, to give the names of all which have ever 
been seen here, leaving it to future observation to determine whether 
our State is their resting-place or their home. 

In explanation of the difficulty alluded to, I may mention one or two 
facts which were communicated to me by Dr. Thomas M. Brewer of 
Boston, whose unwearied and successful researches will soon extend 
our knowledge of this subject much beyond its present bounds ; and to 
whom, in connection with some other gentlemen, whose names will 
appear in the course of the report, I am happy to acknowledge my 
great obligations. He informs me, for example, that a Purple GALLir 
NULE, Gallinula mariinica^ was shot in Stoneham on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1837. This is a bird belonging to tropical America, and 
usually passes its winters near the Gulf of Mexico ; and yet, when 
taken, instead of appearing exhausted, like a lost wanderer from its 
usual haunts, it was in good flesh, and evidently had been lately feed- 
ing. Mr. Cabot also states that a Florida Gallinule, G. galeata^ 
was shot in Fresh Pond several years ago. This last 'incident is not 
wholly unprecedented, the same bird having been found near Albany, 
in the state of New York. The visit of the beautiful Purple Galli- 
imle, is, I believe, entirely without example. But I can no more regard 
them as our birds, because they have been thus found once or twice 
within our borders, than I can regard the Stormy Petrel as a land bird, 
from the circumstance of having met with it in Springfield, seventy 
miles from the sea. I learn also from Dr. Brewer, that three specimens 
of the Little Corporal, Falco temerarmsy were lately killed in Stone- 
ham and brought to the Boston market. This is a bird discovered by 
Audubon, and so rare, that even Nuttall professed to know nothing of 
it from personal observation. The same gentleman has also obtained 
in Boston harbor, the Pomarine Jager, Laws pomarinuSy a bird so 
rare, that the indefatigable Audubop himself never encountered it 
within the limits of the United States. 

It is well known that some birds, for obvious or unknown reasons, 
change their favorite resorts, at times withdrawing from places where 
they have been common, and appearing in other places where they 
have not been seen before. Of this singular migration, the Cliff 
Swallow, Hirundo ftilvay is a remarkable example. It is well known 
that the Chimney swallow came from the wilderness in the same man- 
mer ; but in that case, the reason was manifest ; it was because, in 
cities and villages, chimnies arc always to be had, while trees, hollow 
from the top, are not common, even in our ancient woods. No simU 
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iar reasort can be given for the movement of the Cliff Swallow, which 
has emigrated to us with a quarter of a century, and is now the most 
common of the tribe in some parjts of the State. The earliest iiitbr- 
ination I have of its appearance in New England is from Chief Justice 
Shaw, who tells me that he found it at the White Mountains, in the 
summer of 18 IG. In the case of birds rarely or lately found among us, 
I can only offer what information I am able to obtain, and must leave 
it to the reader to judge for himself, whether they come as accidental 
wanderers, as spies to explore the country, or as pioneers to take pos- 
session and establish a permanent home. 

With respect to the second object of the survey, that of giving infor- 
mation which may be useful to cultivators of the soil, I am fully per- 
suaded from my examination of the subject, that there are no birds 
which it is our interest to destroy. There are some which are occa- 
sionally troublesome in our fields and gardens; but, do what we will, 
we cannot prevent their depredations; if we shoot them, we only grati- 
fy our revengeful feeling, since new reinforcements stand ready to 
supply the place of every one that falls. And this is not the only 
thing to be regarded. In every instance of our removing a present 
inconvenience, we are opening a door for the entrance of much greater 
evils. But without any systematic discussion of this point, I shall 
introduce remarks as they suggest themselves, in the course of the 
report, showing where we are indebted to any birds for services, and 
where we suffer from th^ir depredations ; leaving the reader to balance 
the one against the other, and to judge for himself whether the course 
of mercy or revenge is the best for him to pursue. 

Having made these remarks in explanation of the plan which I pro- 
pose to follow, I proceed to give the names of such residents and visi- 
ters in our State as I have been able to ascertain. There may be some 
passed over ; and if so, I hope that those who have not favored me 
with the results of their observations, will aid in accomplishing the 
objects of the survey, by giving the information they may possess, to 
the public, in some other form. 
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BIRDS OF PREY. 

The Jer-falcon, Falco Islandicus, a bold and graceful bird^ 
is seldom found wandering far from the icy latitudes in which 
it dwells, and it is only in the depth of winter, that it is ever 
seen as far south as Massachusetts ; but we have NuttalPs 
high authority for saying that a pair is occasionally seen with- 
in our borders. In the days of falconry, this fine bird was em- 
ployed for striking the larger prey, which it did by out-soaring 
and pouncing upon them with great rapidity and power. 
There is niuch variety in its markings, and some specimens are 
found to be nearly white ; which is believed to be an indica- 
tion of age, its whiteness increasing with years. 

The American Sparrowhawk, Falco sparverius, a beautiful 
little falcon, which is said to be rare in the maritime parts of 
our State, is not at all uncommon^n the inland villages, where 
it comes fearlessly into cultivated enclosures, and pursues its 
prey without regard to those who pass by. The blue jays have 
a bitter aversion to it, probably, because ft interferes with their 
own piratical expeditions. Whenever it appears, they follow it 
with loud and abusive language, mocking its cry with ridicu- 
lous exactness, till the hawk, who, in general, seems rather en- 
tertained with the exhibition, at last, stunned with their noise, 
and provoked at their impudence, seizes the foremost of their 
number ; without, however, putting a stop to their persecu- 
tions. 

This bird is partial to the southern climates : some few re- 
main in New York during the winter, but the ordinary cold of 
New England at that season is too severe. Still, it is seen 
here in cold weather, perched on some tree or stake which 
commands* an open view, where it watches for mice or any 
smaller game, not being particular, and caring more for the 
quantity than the quality of its food. It is easily tamed, and 
w^ould be an amusing companion, were it not for its taste for 
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chickens; the hen, no longer hen-hearted in defence of her 
young, gives battle to the little hawk and destroys him. I 
believe that the nest of this bird has not been found in our 
State. 

The Pigeon Hawk, Falco columbarius^ is rare in the wes- 
tern part of the state, and Nuttall had the impression that it 
was not seen in New England ; but Dr. Brewer informs me that 
he has often found it in the vicinity of Boston. It is migratory 
in its habits, and, when in pursuit of its prey, cares not whither 
it goes. It siezes the robin, the wild pigeon, and even the 
gold-winged woodpecker, on the land and on the water, it 
pursues much larger birds, which can escape from it only by 
diving. It has been known to attack birds in cages, in the 
very heart of cities ; and so indifferent is it to danger, that it 
does not even shun the presence of man, the common object 
of dread. When wounded, it throws itself on its back as the 
hunter approaches, and with angry screams, prepares to defend 
itself to the last. Where the pigeon hawk raised its young is 
not certainly known. It is not seen in the United States ex- 
cept in early autumn and winter ; in the spring and summer, 
it is probably in the northern regions ; but at other seasons it 
travels to the most southern boundaries of our country. 

The Little Corporal, Falco temerarius^ ia so rare a bird 
that when Nuttall’s work was published, the only specimen 
known, was the one discovered in Pennsylvania, and described 
by Audubon, twenty years before. In a spirit of somewhat 
doubtful compliment, he named it after Napoleon, I believe 
from some supposed personal resemblance to that great human 
bird of prey. Nothing is yet known respecting its habits, nor 
the place and the manner in which it rears its young ; but the 
singular fact just mentioned, that three specimens of a bird so 
uncommon were obtained at the same time in a single village, 
seems to indicate that the species will be more corfhnon. This 
would be no unheard of thing on the part of hawks, which 
sometimes appear and remain in considerable numbers, where 
none had been found for years, if ever before. ^ 
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The Golden Eagle, Falco falvus^ a fierce and angry bird, 
loves the wildness of desert and mountainous regions, 'W^here 
it neither seeks nor fears the presence of man. As such tracts 
are not wanting in Massachusetts, it sometimes comes within 
our bounds ; but it delights more in ridges as df^solate as the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. It is not common any- 
Ivhere, and is hardly ever seen in the uiore level and cultivated 
parts of the country. In pace and swiftness of flight it is in- 
ferior to some other birds, but it exceeds them all in the power 
of its brilliant eye, which enables it to aim, with unerring 
precision, at its destined prey. Its flight, if not so rapid as that 
of other eagles, is exceedingly majestic and graceful, and an- 
swers to the fine description, 

** Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure depths of ah*.** 

The nest of the golden eagle has been found on the Hudson, 
but never, I believe^ within the limits of our state, Per- 
haps it mayibe found hereafter on Graylock or some of our 
western mountains. They build, of course, where they can 
find abundance of their usual food, such as fawns, young ra- 
coons, rabbits, and wild turkeys ; but they are indifierent to 
climate, enduring the utmost severity of winter, and moving 
with ease and unconcern in the face of the most violent storms. 
The golden eagle would be the acknowledged head of its 
family, were it not for the giant discovered by Audubon. The 
ring tailed eagle of Wilson is now well known to be the young 
of the present species. 

The Washington Eagle, Falco WashingtonianuSy was 
discovered by Audubon, and happily named by him in honor 
of the man, who is still the absolute sovereign of all hearts in 
this country, and wiU continue to rule over it for ages, by his 
memory and example. It was known before our great orni- 
thologist recognised it as a new species, and was supposed to 
be one of the familiar kinds ; but from the circumstance of 
its building on a cliffi and procuring its food by diving instead 
of#robbing the fish<^hawk, it was obviously difierent from the 
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brown eagle, as the bald eagle, in his immature state, is 
often called. It was not till two years after he first saw it, 
that Audubon was able to Obtain a specimen, when he found 
that his conjectures were correct, and that it was neither the 
brown or sea eagle, as Wilson calls the young of the white- 
headed, not knowing that it wtuj an immature bird ; nor was 
it the true sea eagle, Falco alhidlla^ which it more resembles. 
From the latter it is distinguished by its greater size, and by 
the greater length of the tail, which in F- alUdlla does not 
extend beyond the folded wings. 

The favorite residence of this bird is in the rocky solitudes 
near the great lakes, where it is seen flying in broad circles 
near the land or the surface of the water : when about to dive, 
it descends in spiral rounds, keeping its eye upon the fish, and 
comes very near it before it makes its plunge ; when rising, it flies 
low, to a considerable distance, and then devours its victim at 
leisure. When the severity of winter closes the water and 
abridges its means of subsistence, it sometimes wanders into 
New England, and in January and February, the coldest 
moijths in our year, it is occasionally seen within^ our bounds. 

The Whiteheaded or Bald Eagle, Falco leucocephalusy is 
the most familiarly known of all the eagles. Against the re- 
monstrances of Franklin, it was adopted 2is the emblem of our 
country, an honor to which it was entitled, if not by its char- 
acter, at least by residence, since it is found in every part of 
the Union, leaving the colder latitudes to the sterner and har- 
dier of the race. It manifests a preference for the wartner 
parts of the country, but all who live near our lakes and larger 
rivers or the shores of the sea, are acquainted with its tower- 
ing flight and its solemn cry, which, impressive as it is, in the 
midst of desolation, is nevertheless, like that of all other eagles, 
so harsh and discordant as to leave without excuse the excise 
oflicers of Bristol, in England, who detained a couple which 
Colonel Montague had imported, under the act which imposed 
,a duty on singing birds. 

The manner in which this eagle subsists, though not credit- 
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able to its morals, is strongly illustrative of its power ; andjas 
power and oppression are apt to be united in human beings, 
we cannot wonder that the same ftlliance should exist in birds. 
It stands perched on some tree, from which it commands a 
wide view over the waters, where it waits in gigantic repose, 
its wings lifted, as if keeping time with the heaving sea. It 
seems to look with calm unconcern on the numberless birds 
that are sporting or gathering food upon the waves ; but all 
the while its bright eye is fixed upon the industrious fish- 
hawk, which, unconscious of danger, is quietly gathering 
food ‘for his young. The moment he reappears from his 
plunges, whitening the sea with foam, the eagle launches forth 
from his resting place, pursues him with force and rapidity even 
greater than his own ; and when, after wheeling in broad circles 
and trying every art and effort to escape, the hawk is com- 
pelled, as a last resource, to let fall his prey, the eagle balances 
a moment, as if to make sure its aim, then shoots down like an 
arrow, and secures its prey before it touches the wave. These 
exhibitions excite much sympathy for the injured party in 
those who witness them ; and it is to be hoped, that it, was 
no prophetic discernment which selected this eagle, beautiful 
as it is, to represent the character of our Union. 

Sometimes the fish-hawks, when they can endure their inju- 
ries no longer, combine their forces, and cbmpel the eagle to 
retreat from the shore. In that case, it makes havoc among 
other birds, or when those resources fail, it sometimes carries 
away lambs from the neighboring farms. It is said that it has 
made an attempt to carry off children, and there is no doubt 
that it has sufficient strength and courage. Sometimes it robs 
the sportsman of the birds which he has shot ; it seems to un- 
derstand the use of the gun, and to know that when once dis- 
charged, it is harmless till loaded again. It is commonly very 
difficult for a person thus armed to approach this eagle, for, 
audacious as it is, it does not rashly expose itself to danger. It 
is shot by approaching it under the cover of a tree, or after a 
snow-storm, when, for a time,' it seems to lose much of the 
power of its eye. 
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The white plumage of the head, from which this eagle de- 
rives its name, is not fully developed till the fourth, and some- 
times not till the fifth or sixth year of its age. This is the 
case when the bird is in confinement ; perhaps when at liberty, 
it may attain its full beauty at an eailier age. In other res- 
pects, this eagle is mature within a year from the time of its 
birth. 

The Fish-hawk, Falco halimtus, which is so often a victim 
to the rapacity of the eagle just described, is an interesting and 
harmless bird, which confines itself industriously to its em- 
ployment of fishing, never attacking other birds nor laud ani- 
mals, though it has great strength of flight and of talons, and 
though it sometimes arrives in the spring when the bays and 
ponds are frozen and its food is difficult to be procured. It has 
no controversy with any bird except the eagle, and that war- 
fare must be regarded as defensive ; no single hawk is able to 
encounter the enemy, but by joining their forces, they become 
too strong to be resisted. 

The fish-hawk is on excellent terms with the fishermen, 
though they are of the same trade. Its coming announces the 
arrival of the shoals of fish that crowd our rivers in the spring. 
Perhaps its exemption from persecution may be owing also to 
its well known gentleness of disposition. Unlike other birds 
of prey, the fish-hawks are social and fridndly to each other. 
They come to us in flocks of eight or ten, who build near each 
other, and rear their young in perfect harmony, and this spirit 
of hospitality and kindness is extended to other birds that seem 
to have no claim upon them. The crow blackbirds are per- 
mitted to shelter in the interstices of their nests, which are 
huge constructions, made of a cartload of heavy materials firmly 
matted together. The notion that the fish-hawk protects the 
domestic poultry from other hawks is withoift foundation, since 
it never interferes with the pursuits of any bird whatever. It 
is well however, that the impression should exist, for if not 
well founded, it serves the , cause of humanity and saves the 
fish-hawk from destruction. 

34 
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These birds come upon the coast of Massachusetts at the last 
of March or the beginning of Aprils keeping time with the ale- 
wives, on which they feed. For some reason or other they 
seldom breed here. The first appearance of frost, is the signal 
for them to retreat to warmer climates. They are not uncom- 
mon in the interior of the country near our lakes and large riv- 
ers. In winter, they are sometimes seen near New Orleans ; 
but this is not by any means the extent of their migrations, 
and these probably are individuals which have not strength to 
accompany the rest. 

The American Goshawk, Falco palumharius^ formerly sup- 
posed, on the authority of Bonaparte, to be different from the 
European, is now generally admitted to be the same. It is 
not common in Massachusetts, nor in any part of the United 
States ; but it sometimes follows the flocks of ducks in their 
migration, and destroys considerable numbers. It is an active 
and restless bird, seldom seen off the wing, except when de- 
vouring its prey, and is so fleet in its motions that, in Maine, it 
will dash down at the farmer’s door and carry off chickens so 
rapidly that it is hardly possible to shoot the robber. In the 
western country, it follows the immense flocks of pigeons, and 
selects its prey from among them, notwithstanding the swift- 
ness of their flight. Audubon saw one of them give chase to a 
flock of grakles, froih which he seized four or five in succes- 
sion, letting them drop into the water below ; after killing a 
sufficient number, he picked them up one after another and 
carried them to the shore. This bird is so savage and vora- 
cious, that it has been known to eat the young of its own spe- 
cies, when destitute of other food. 

The American Brown, or Slate colored Hawk, Falco 
fuscusj is now kngwn to* be the same with F. velox, and F, 
Pmnsylvaniciis, which Wilson described as distinct species, 
though not without suspicions that they might turn out to be 
the same with others formerly known. It is not common in 
New England, but is said to abouAd in the thinly settled parts 
of the southern states, where it often makes great havoc among 
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the domestic poultry, which it seizes and carries oif in the 
very sight of the farmer. Wo learn from Nuttall, that one of 
them, in pursuit of his prey, burst through the glass of the 
green-house in the Botanic garden at Cambridge, and then 
through an inner partition of glass, where, his wing feathers 
being torn by the glass, he was arrested in the attempt to 
break through a third. Wilson speaks of the slate-colored 
hawk, as found in the Atlantic statis generally ; but its num- 
bers anywhere must be small. Its nest was found by Audu- 
bon, in one instance, in a hole in a rock, in .others, built with 
sticks on trees. 

Cooper’s Hawk, Falco Cooperii^ was named by Bonaparte, 
in honor of Mr. William Cooper of New York. It is added to 
the list of our birds, on the authority of Mr. Samuel Cabot, Jr., 
who obtained a single specimen in Cambridge. The circum- 
stance that so little is known of this fine bird,. after all the re- 
searches of eminent ornithologists, shows what a broad field of 
the science is yet untrodden, and makes it a subject of con- 
gratulation, that so much zeal and intelligence are now enga- 
ged in the study. The food of this hawk consists principally 
of birds ; which, of various sizes, from the ruffed grous to the 
sparrow, are laid under contribution. In the southern states, 
they are said, like the preceding species, to be troublesome in 
consequence of their depredations upon the poultry. 

The Rough-legged Falcon, Falco lagopus^ and Falco 
Sancti Johannis were supposed to be two distinct species, till 
Audubon showed that these, and Falco niger of Wilson, were 
names of the same bird at different ages \ a mistake easily 
made, since of eight specimens which Audubon received at one 
time in Boston, no two were alike in their markings. Their 
flight was alike, and all their attitudes, as they sat perched on 
stakes and trees, or flew about pursuing their prey ; but the 
dark colored birds were much more shy than the light ones, a 
difference which he ascribed to their greater age. Falco niger, 
in his opinion, is the old rough-legged falcon. 

These birds aie found in the neighborhood of swamps and 
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marshes, where they watch for moles, mice and frogs, and oc- 
casionally encounter a wounded bird. Their appearance is 
heavy and inamimate, suiting well with the dreary places 
where they reside ; but as they are supposed to resemble the 
owls in their vision; perhaps they make up, by activity at 
night, for their sluggish listlessness by day. Their home is 
in the north, where they doubtless rear their young ; but their 
habits in this respect are f ery little known ; it is only in win- 
ter, when their food fails, that they come into our State, and 
sometimes proceed to the south as far as Maryland. 

The Shout-winged Buzzard, Falco buteoidesj is found in 
this State ; more abundantly at the approach of winter than at 
any other season. In New York’, it is said to commit depreda- 
tions on the poultry ; but here, it is not thought to have activ- 
ity and courage enough for an enterprising and successful rob- 
ber. It remains inactive on the margins of swamps and mead- 
ows ; making a hoarse cry at intervals, to which its mate 
replies. But if not remarkable for spirit, it has some good 
traits of character ; it is said that if the female is killed, the 
male will attend and feed the young till they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves ; but of their habits in this respect, we 
know nothing fro i. observation; they do not breed in this 
State, though Pennant says that they remain in New York 
through the year, and build in the beginning of May. 

The Red-tailed Hawk, Falco borealis^ is more certainly 
known as a destroyer of poultry. Though shy at other sea- 
sons, in winter they approach the farm, sweeping near the 
ground and snatching a wandering hen or chicken. But, like 
the crow, they seem to have an intuitive perception of the use 
and reach of the gun, and if they see a person armed, they give 
a scream of disgust, and sail away far beyond his reach. As 
farmers give them the name of hen-hawks, and treat them ac- 
cordingly, they are compelled to exert much caution in their 
distant intercourse with man. They are able to do this suc- 
cessfully, by means of their rapid and powerful flight ; they 
can float high over a whole plantation without a single flap- 
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ping of their wings : all the while they make a mournful cryj 
as if wholly intent upon their own sorrows, but they are in 
reality keeping sharp watch on every thing that moves below ; 
should they see an animal, they alight, take deliberate aim, 
and shoot down like an arrow to secure it. They will some- 
times, as if in the mere enjoyment of this power, soar upwards 
till they are lost in the clear blue sky. These birds rear their 
young in Massachusetts, building in forests where they may 
escape persecution. The frame-work of their nest is made of 
sticks, and finished with twigs and coarse grass. The eggs 
are of a dull White, blotched with black and brown. The 
young are fed with squirrels, rabbits, and various other food. 
As soon as the young are able to take care of themselves, the 
old birds dissolve their partnership, and treat each other as 
perfect strangers. 

The Black Warrior, Fnlco Harlani^ was first discovered 
by Audubon in Louisiana. He at first supposed it to be the 
black hawk of Wilson, but on examination it proved to be a 
new species, allied to the preceding, but superior to it in every 
thing but size. It is considerably smaller, and, though not 
able to contend with its enemy, the red-tail, escapes by its 
superior fleetness. It seldom preys on animals, but subsists on 
poultry, partridges and other birds. Nuttall informs us that 
these birds are occasionally seen in Massachusetts ; and, though 
it is not known that any one has been taken, the observation 
of such a naturalist is not to be disregarded. Of the nest and 
habits of this bird at the breeding season, nothing is yet known. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk, Falco lineatus. It has been 
a subject of discussion Whether this is a species distinct from 
the Winter falcon, Falco hiemalis ; Audubon, in his first vol- 
ume, maintained that they were different, und said that the 
winter falcon was much more commdn than the former. I 
have since understood that he has found reason to changp his 
opinion ; and if it be true that they are the same, F, lineatus, 
the name of the supposed adult, is the one that should be pre- 
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ferred. In a list kindly furnished me by Dr. Brewer, it is set 
down as breeding in our State. 

The Hen-harrier or Marsh Hawk, Falco cyaneus, though 
found here in considerable numbers, is not of any great impor- 
tance, cither as a friend or an enemy of man. In* the southern 
states, though not common, it is in high estimation for its ser- 
vices in destroying the small birds, while they are engaged in 
plundering the fields ,* but in the northern states, it generally 
confines itself to marshes, where it skims along the ground in 
search of mice and frogs, which are its main dependence for 
food, sometimes carrying on its labors in the twilight or the 
moonlight. In the winter, it extends its migration from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the southern limits of the United States. Audu- 
bon found it at Labrador on the one hand, and at Texas on the 
other. 

The Merlin, Falco asalon^ of which a specimen was ob- 
tained by Dr. Richardson at Carlton House, in the fur coun- 
tries, is at present but little known in America. It is the same 
with the English merlin, which was formerly used in falconry, 
being valued for its strength and spirit, though inferior in size. 
The female could kill a partridge at a single pounce, but the 
male contents himself with humbler game. Nuttall assures us 
that this bird is occasionally seen in the vicinity of Boston. 

In the list of birds of prey, I have not included the 
Great-footed Hawk, to not having ascertained 

that any one has been taken here ; but as they are growing 
numerous in other places where they have been rare, and are 
now found in states not distant, subsequent observations will 
probably include them in the number of our birds. 

The Hawk Owl, Strix funerea^ is so much like the former 
class of birds of prey in its appearance, that, at a short distance, 
one oDuld hardly determine whether it is a hawk or an owl. 
It is a native of the Arctic regions ; in the fur countries it is 
well known, from its practice of following the hunter and 
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snatching up the game when it falls. Little is known about 
it here, since it is but seldom that it wanders into New Eng- 
land. 

The Snowy Owl, Strix nyctea^ is n^ore common in Massa- 
chusetts than in most other states of the Union. It makes its 
appearance at the approach of winter ; its large size and snowy 
plumage are well suited to resist the climate in tlie icy solitudes 
where it dwells, and nothing but the ditiiculty of procuring 
a subsistence, drives it from its favorite home. There, it 
delights in the stern solitude of a night whicli lasts for half 
the year, and its dismal cries, resembling those of a man 
screaming in agony, are said to increase the dreariness even of 
that fearfully desolate scene. When it is compelled to wander 
in search of food, it is quite abundant in Canada ; often found 
in the most northern states, and occasionally seen as far soutli 
as Florida. It frequepts the banks of streams, sailing slowly 
over the surface, or takes its station on a rock, watching for 
its prey ; and the moment a fish appears, it secures it by a sud- 
den grasp of its claw. Its food, however, is various, consisting 
of rabbits, grouse, ducks, and mice ; it is probably the ])ursuit 
of rats and mice which brings it near the abodes of men, 
where it would not be caught by accident, since it has ])ower 
to see both by night and by day. 

Audubon believes that he has reason for asserting tliat the 
yellowish whiteness which makes the plumage of this owl so 
rich and beautiful, is not acquired till after a ccrtaiti age. He 
has shot many which were of an uniform light brown ; these 
he formerly thought were of a different species ; but now he 
considers them the young of the snowy owl. 

This bird is said to breed in the northern parts of the state 
of Maine, but there is, as yet, no sure authority for the asser- 
tion. Their nests are not found in Labrador nor Newfound- 
land : probably they are to be sought for in the highest lati- 
tudes, since the snowy owl comes to us like a herald of the 
winter storms, and spends the rest of the year in his Arctic 
home. 
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The Red Owe, Stria: asio^ is a permanent resident, and rears 
its young in Massachusetts ; appearing more common in win- 
ter, not because it migrated in the milder season, but, its sup- 
plies in the forest failing, it comes to barns and houses in 
search of food. During the day, it finds shelter in unfrcciuent- 
ed })laces, and when seen, appears drowsy and listless, as if 
more than half asleep. It has good reason for preferring soli- 
tude at such times ; for the smaller birds, which it persecutes 
by niglit, know that they have the advantage by day, and do 
not scruple to follow up tlieir revenge. Sometimes they pro- 
ceed from words to blows, and the owl, liaviiig the worst of 
the battle, is conipelled to seek safety in a random flight. It 
is known by tlie name of the little screech owl, from the 
cry wliich it inakes in tlic early part of the night. 

In connexion with tlie history of this bird, Audubon asks 
the ([iiestion, why it is that the owls living in tlie milder 
climates, should be tlius defective in their power of vision, 
Avliile the natives of Arctic regions can see botli by niglit 
and day, when tlie sun or moon shines bright on the snow. 
Without referring to the structure of the eye, it is obviously a 
rctiHon of this dilierencc, that, if lliose birds had not the double 
[)Ower, in latitudes wliere the days and niglits are unei[ual, 
tliey would be able to see for half the year, and would be 
blind for the other ; and thus Avhen the days are long, must 
perish for want of food ; whereas, to those which live where 
the hours of suiisliiue are not many, even at the summer sols- 
tice, it is no hardship to be compelled to take rest by day. 

Nuttall kept one of these owls in confinement, to observe 
its habits. In the day, it retreated to a dark closet ; but as 
night came on, it grew restless, gliding along the room in per- 
fect silence, a power Avhich the owls owe to the delicate plu- 
mage of their wings. Sometimes it would cling to the wain- 
scot, and turn its head almost round, resembling a spectre with 
its bright glaring eyes. In all the owls, the globe of the eye 
is imnioveably fixed in its socket, by an elastic cartilaginous 
case, in the form of a truncated cone. On removing the out- 
ward membrane which covers this case, it is found to consist 
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of many pafts, placed like the staves of a cask, overlapping a 
little at the harrow eiid,*and capable apparently of being on- 
lirged or contracted. The eye btffng thus fixed, the owl, in 
order to see»Any object is obliged to turn its lu^ad, and has the 
poAver to move it round, almost in a perfect circle. 

The Red Owl, S^trix asio, rears its young in Massachusetts ; 
it lays from four to six eggs' in a liollow tree, with a lining of 
hay or leaves. As' rfoon ajj the young arc liatchod, it makos 
lil)cral provision of food for theni. It*is the sinafl birds which 
suffer on tfiese occasioyas, is in tovengc jfbr this carnage, 

that they puf^uc tlie owj Avit]|4Bo inych dcte^a^oii. 

I 

The Great horI!^^ i0i» Strix 'Viri^inianaj is well 

known, though ,^ot muc^'tb his adWntage, in consc(|uencc of 
his depredatia0|%oii,,^he d^estic pottUny. Being one of the 
largest aiK] strcAgcSilR than two Jeet in length 

and fonr in extent, an(I;^otjyfage,iii [iroportion, he 

is capable of ni^ing-gfji^l dellrp^i^ solitary Jiiriu yards, 
especiallyVhcn he liis^^p^A^jBllikof miscliier, a caution 

and enmiing, in which e^en jthe not exceed him. 

This, however, U o|ie ^.t^oil evils which lessen as the jiopii- 
latioii irici eases, so that f^gUr stet#|ih 9 U ftiost villagers are 
ac([nainted Avith t}ie*bii ^q ji^riTCr# is> notf ^nneh cofn plaint made 
of his depredations."' ’ ■ ^ 

The lliglit of^tfiftr d^ is easy fiud* gracefur: when it dis- 
cerns its ])rey. It fafti lylbn it scKlsiS^iftly that escape is impossi- 
ble. Hardly anythfhg cdtftes amiss to its voracious appetite, 
but it prefers the larger" ga^naoceus birds, and delights partic-, 
ularly in aity fish tfiat chaifi5e“|Niity throw upon tl\e shore: Its 
cries are Iv^ud and shrill, resembling thi^ Marking of 

a dog ; at other tii|i4!s, therj^ to the last gurglings' 

of a ifiurdercd maii %triyin#irt»''|lrfh^ help. When 

wouhde^d, it resists Avith g!W fierd!tic$s, strildng with its bill 
and claVs, its large eyes openii1§**11frfd (putting in quick suc- 
cession, and its feathers rising so as to dtfuble Us ‘apparent size. 

The great horned oavI is one of those which rear their yodng 

35 
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in Massachusetts, l^he nest is generally in tha fork of a tree, 
made of twigs, aod lined with leaves and a few feathers, 
eggs are from tliicc to* six in number ; the color, white. Th6 
male relieves the female in sitting. The young Remain in the 
nest till they are fully Hedged, andj, acquire the full plumage of 
the old birds in the succeeding spring. 

The CiNEiiKOirs Owi., Strix dncrea, or Great Grey Owl, 
as he is commonly called, is very often jfound in Maine, but 
seldom in Magsaehusetts. Several years since, one was taken 
on a woodj)iltj in Marblehead, aftd lived some months after its 
capture. But' such visits are aci^dental, and its home is at 
Hudson’s Bay Labraddt, where it found throughout tlie 

*■ „ 

The LoNn-EAKFo Owl, is foiind m Mfissachu setts, 

but is never Ciunnion ;* it is most 4i|^ely tqi in winter, 

when it comes n(3a,r thg .and niice, 

which, together with mdles and ’^el<J-mi^;,*are,^its chief depen- 
dence lor food. It is isonftetimes^^tnisiitkoli for the young of Uie 
great-liorncd oavI, a sp^i6s;#bich if t jumbles in eVevy tiling 
but size, so that tlloy are* easily cofifqurTded by vmtaiiglif ob- 
servers. It is like it in''^ coiiragf and '•when wounded, 

makes a fierce* and angry ^sistaiu^of., which it is difficult to 
overcome. * \ ^ ^ * 

The SnoiiT-EAiiKi) Owl,^ ISt?'ix is another of 

those wanderers which 0Gjca8ig|:ially le^tve th|f,ir nortlicrn home 
to visit ns. Jt feeds almost ftmtirely *Qn* inice, and can be 
brought into view sometimes, Jby ii^itatifcg the low squeak of 
its prey. Tliey ai;c attracted^^o by the light of* fires, and, 
either in l^liiidness or fcp.city,iJiaYe,,been known to attack the 
men near them. They ere j;eiai8pi:k%ble. fp? spirit, and, though 
small, not exceeding thirt.^^j|||^pl\^s in length, it is almostMan- 
gproiis to a])])roacli .them, the|r^ntercoiirse Avith each other, 
they arc more social tUan-^ Vi^t dlhcr birds of prey, fecwick 
says, that in Englandtnnore than tAvo dozen have been seen 
engaged in the same field,^destroying mice in conijiany. In 
this work of extermination they are eminently serviceable to 
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tlio farmer : but, like many other birds, they have reason to 
complain th^it man is- slow to discover, and still slower to 
acknowledge liis obligation. 

The Bahrkd Owl, Sin\v nebiilosa, is found in this and all 
the other states of the I'nion, and thongh it inhabits the nortli- 
crii regions, abounds most in the sontliern parts ol‘ ouj rountry. 
Their food is various, consisting of rabbits, groust*, sijnirrels, 
rats and mice, and, beside what they ol)tain in the fieUl and 
forest, they h‘vy large contrilmtions on the domestic, jumltry. 
They arc iiot destitnlo of sight by day, but llu^y move doubt- 
1‘ully, as if uncertain of the ^ar^ter of the objects near them ; 
in the night they erfe^qjuick^d active, and if domi^sticaled for 
th(^ pnrposci,’ arc said tof MSl^i|,0'iceilent nionsers; So delicate 
is their ]ilumage aiiSl sdh&fsele^s their motion, that we are told 
hy Andnbon, he was aware that one was Hying din'Ctly over 
his head, only by^ls shadow cast, by Abe moonlight oft the 
ground; tlioiighdt yards distant and tlying 

fi^t, he could not hei^ the Ifeast its wings, 'rinnr 

cry is loud and discordaitt. resembling a'forced Imrst of laugh- 
ter, and makes a strangp ftoiitrast wilh^tbe solitude and silence 
of the night. ^ 

'riic barred o\yl is often offered for sale Jn the Ne.w Orleans 
jnarket, and by some is nonsider«(J palatable n>od. Andnbon 
says that the s^iow^ bjyl is ^bod eating, but Ihey an^ so cat- 
like in their habits, that before tfiey coidd imait with much 
ffivor on the tablCj a considerable amount of pr(\judi<je must he 
overcome. 

Tile.. Ac ADI Aft or LiTTft|: Owl, aauUrfi^ is found in 

Massachusetts, but lives so rethe^l by^day.'that it is not gener- 
ally known. It*is a bcanliful and amniated bird, with a note 
singularly discordant, resembling the filing «)f a saw. Audu- 
bon, one day, walking near hilt i^v-mill, heard this sound ])ro- 
ceeding from it, and fjndini§ t^e door locked, went to the mil- 
lers house to *ascertaiii avIjo Vlte 'engaged in filing the saw. 
There he ascertained that the little owd Avhich liad a nest hard 
was the author of these iinirmsical sounds. This bird is 
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probably the smc-whciler^ Avhich is heard so often by those- 
wlio visit the AVJiitc Mountains. Its ocrnmon cry at night re- 
seinl)les tlio (lull sound of a whistle. 

This bird is solitary in its habits, confining itself to the ever- 
green foresls by day. When distiubed it flies timidly, and 
takes advantage of the first slielter it reaches, wliere it may be 
canght by one an'Iio uses sufficient caution in his approach. At 
evening it becomes lively, flying round with wonderful swift- 
ness in search of mice, beetles; moths ani grassho])pcrs. Jt 
sometimes matii tests a desire to see the world. Some have 
been takeii in llic heart of onr cities ; in Cincinnati, one was 
canght on the edge of a cra(fe^‘ a child lay asleep. 

The AxtcTic, or WniTi>nt)n|!®i>’0WL, ^irix arefien^ js a rare 
and beaiitiiiil bird, vaf Avhich a singJe'>Bpeciiilen was obtained by 
Dr. liichardson in Mis expeditiqn, shot' with an' arrow, by an 
Indian h()y. Nuttall saysj^that ajspecimeiuwas once seen for 
two or tliriM* da^ys in Cambridge* alp(J^froIn desciSplions Afhich I 
have received, of a bird rq^rpbling tb6 ^d6wy owl, with horns, 
I am ])eisna(led that jty ill. turn out t0 be a more frequent; visi- 
ter tlian is now supposed. 

Tkn(jmaj.m’s Owi^ Strh: Tcngmalmfi, is a. small species, and 
so entirely a bird of night, tlmt wherf%eeii abroad by day, it is 
imabl® to esca|)C, and may tfe Caughf by^lhc hamV. It feeds 
on mice and hectics, and is fo^ud ill allidhe fofests cf the fur 
countries, wlicro its ineianchdly note, repeated at intervals, like 
minute guns, awakens (lie 6]ai)ei:stitions feeling of «omc of the 
Indians, who call it lire bird of death. It is on the high 
authoyty of Audubon, who, as Dr. Brcweij tells- me, has . found 
tins owl liero, that it is ^ddedto the present list. 

A * ' •• * 

In an economical point of view, the birds of prey just enu- 
merated, an' of no great iinp!(^ance. The liawks, and some 
of the owls, arc powerful birds, Ihe'depredations of the 

latter arc carried on by nigli^ they might be very dcstnictivg 
to the })Oiiltry if their luimbetj^ were greater. But in so exten- 
sive a country, most of them can secure food without trusting 
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themselves in the vicinity of man. For this reason, the great 
proportion of them do not ceme netft* ns ; and tliose whicli do, 
are more likely to render service by destroying field-mice and 
similar animals, fhan to make themselves odious by plundering 
the firm. Instead, therefore, of Avagiiig a war of extermina- 
tion against them, it is our interest, if not tp encourage, at 
least to let them alone. 


OMNIVORQ^ BIRDS. 

'# . %■' ‘ 

Before proceeding to describe. omnivorous birds, which 
come next in the proposed order, it may not be amiss to anake 
some remarks on the pYactice of destroying (hem, w hi(di ]nc- 
vails to a great extent in our state. Sometimes i(»‘is deliber- 
ately done, by {hose ' to secure their 'orchards and. 

gardens; and, in such cases, there ns right, no don hi, to pre- 
vent aggressions, if possible. But faj* more arc killed every 
year by wanton boys, who, without any reason but their osvii 
pleasure, are jienuitted to indulge? in a cruel amusemeut, I'pom 
which every man of sense ^nd fccj^iiig slioiiW carefully with- 
hold his children. Any one who can find sport in giving pain 
to animals, needs to he taught the first *y)rinci pies oC Immauily ; 
and, liglitly as this matter, is regarded, it is certain that this 
thoughtless indulgence always depraves the morar ff.'ehug 
more or less, and leads on to tlie^ fofmpiion of hahits of idle- 
ness which arc iitDt easily broken in after years. In a J^usy 
country like ours, there ar^ few, beyond the age of boy-hood, 
who have time for play ; a civilized, man is supposad to find 
his enjoyments in his duties; and if he needs relaxation, he 
can find it without torturing animus, whose right to haj)j)incss 
is as good as Ifis own. 

j[t is, however, in the light of iftility, that this subject c.an 
be, most forcibly presented; and it will be seen, that, to exter- 
minate birds whicli do a little harm occasionally, is to protect 
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ourselves from a small evil at the expense of a greater ; it is 
in fact securing the fruit the sacrifice of the free. There 
is no (jncstioii that we lire now sufTering severely in conse- 
qiicince of tliisf folly. No kind of cultivation is affected to any 
considcrahle extent h^ the dejwedations of birds, and if it 
slirjuld he, merms may be devised to prevent them. Not so 
with tlie insects and tlieir ravages; the fate of the locust, the 
apple, the pear, and many other trees, shows, that if ijis(^cts 
fasten themselves upon one of them, we must give it up as 
lost, for all that we at present know. Surely, then, of two 
evils W(; should suhinit to the one which may possibly he pre-' 
vented, rather‘ tlian invit^aife encourage one over Avhicli we 
have no control. * 

A slight cal<adation wiffvshow Xvjfat an amount of service 
birds^are able to render, l^il sofa makes tlic conqHilation, that 
each red-winged hlackbifd devours on a^i average fifty gruhs a 
day ; so tlnd a shigle pAir, in four lu^^ptha, will consume more 
than twHdve thousand. Allotvifig that ere are a million ])aJrs 
of Ihesrj birds in New^hfiigland ih summer, which is but a 
■ moderate estimate, they, would destroy twelve tliousand mil- 
lions. liOt ally one consid(*r what an immense injury that 
mihdior of insects would do, and this would he sulliciently 
striking to showtJiow liiucll we are indebted to the labors of 
lhes(^ birds. Ihiat tlie computation may be greatly exlended, 
for many iiisectsdiave yoWng by the hundred ; hcjside cuttiug 
oil’ ih(' exisliug destroyers, they are prevented from muluply- 
ing ; and when we Consider what myriads of hbds there are, 
constantly and elllcienily engaged in this service, it gives us an 
im|tfossion. beyond the poAV'er of op-lculatldn to reach, of the 
^asbmi^ihing maniKTr in Avhicli the Increase of insects is kejit 
down, simply by sparing the Uvii^ of their natural destroyers ; 
and this, it must he rofiieiilhercd, is the o?/7y means of ])revent- 
iug their increase and rodiifeifig tlieir formidable minihers. No 
other remedy that man can apply will reach IIkc evil ; this is 
the vocation ol birds ; ant|j.^f, for the sake of removing a sniLill 
evil, we will not permit them to live and labor iii it, we must 

not complaiu when tlie natural consetpiences come. 

♦ 
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ThivS is not mere speculation ; we have experience* to teach 
iis on tliis subject. Kahn records, that tifter some states had 
paid tliree pence a dozen tor tlic destruction ol’ blackbirds, the 
consecpicnce was a tota\ loss in the year 1749, of all the grass 
and grain, by means of insects which had ilourisbed under the 
protection of that law. The example of our trees, just alluded 
to, is also a standing warning; for wo see that new ones are 
adding to their muul)cps. The maple, perhaps tin? most valued 
of our ornamental trees, is now marked out for destriu-tioii, 
and in s])it(i of all that wc can do^ will soon bi' entiri'ly lost. 
There is nothing to prevent thi^ jp^ocess from going oji ; o(lu;r 
Irees will soon swell the- list of M&tims ; and when it is too 
lale, W(j sljrdb lament that Ave have extended the evil, by pro- 
tecting our enemies and perseQn|liig our friends. Kvery culti- 
vator, for his own sake, as* well as tbe ])i]l>lic good, should tm- 
dcavor to spread right views on this subject, and to show that 
the wantoji extermination of birds, is thriMving didicnlties 
in the way of horticidturo and farming, which no industry, 
science, or skill can overcome. 

The .Amiuucvn Staklinu, l^tnrnus linlovuyitninti^ J)i‘ll(ir 
kiioAvn hy’the name of mead(>w lark, is a heaiitiful l)ird, and 
one of the most welcome mesj^engers of sj)riug. Wilson lho(jght 
it far superior to the skylark sweetuesB^f voieg, though 
not equal to it in cotnpass and power. By othmS, its song is 
underrated ; and thp truth is that the notes of dilferent individ- 
uals vary from each other, some having a wi(;ry and lisping 
voice, while that of others is eminently sweet. 

The favorite haunts of this bird are meadows and old |jelds. 
They can walk easily on trees, hut |1teler*the ground, where 
they em|)loy themselves in ^eeareliing for insects and * berried, 
almost always assdtiated ia.^oompsglii^^) though Jiot very near 
each other. If a giui be* firgd^ ^’eat numbers will slaijt from 
diilevent pans of tbe same field. They are always genllcj and 
retiring, and never .show any disposition to oncroacb upon the 
orchard or the .garden. In Aviiiter, they resort to the open 
woods, but in tlic close, deep forests, they are m*ver found. 
Some of J;licjri'arc seen with us late in winter; but the great 
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body doubtless emigrate to the south, since they are found at 
that season in the Floridas, in great numbers, and some retire 
beyond the limits of the Union.^ 

In the pairing time, these birds seleqt a tuft in the field or 
meadow, and there construct 4heir nest with coarse grass, Avith 
a lining of tlie same material. It is in the form of an oven, 
and is ingeniously concealed by matting together the blades 
that surround it. It- is also provided AVitli a retired avenue, 
through which only one at a time can enter. The eggs are 
Avhite, blotched, and sprinkled Avith reddish brown. These 
birds are very kind and friejhcUy,to each other. While the 
female sits, the male ])rovides^0r with food and Avatches over 
her retreat. When the youhg'ate hatched, tOAvard the end 
of June, they both giiart^ and "j)|o vide for them Avith affection- 
ate care. /I’fie lark 'has deAv enemies excepting haAvks and 
snakes and young sportsmen. The farmer brings no charge 
against him, aiid«ven children spare the nest and the young. 

Tl 10 Baltimork Dbiole, Teterus JRaltimorCj is perliaps the 
most splendid of all our siinmier visiters, and is admired, both 
for the richness of its plumage and the full-hearted sAveetness 
of its song. It is known by various names; chikhen call it 
the gold-robin ; it is often called the bang-bird, from tlie |)ccn- 
liac nest ^Avliich i^nspends l^om the tree, and some giA^e it the 
poetical naific of fire-bird, from its glaiicitxg tbroiigb the foliage 
like a flame oi' fire. Most birds of this famjly remain in tropi- 
cal climates,' Av here they need an inaccessible nest to secure 
them from ser|)ents, monkeyi^p and other artful foes, and Avhen 
they gome to us, they retain tte same luibit, though exposed to 
no such daB^ers.^ The/ not, hoAvever, without that pro- 
plietie instinct Avhich is so remarlfipd>le in tnany birds. When 
they build in the south, their ifest from the light 

nloss, which alloAvs tlie air to* pass freely througli it, and, as if 
aAv^are of the lieat Avhich is to come, complete it Avithont a 
lining ; Avhile in the cool and variable" climate of \cav Eng- 
land, they make their nests of soft substances*, closely Avoven, 
Avitb a AvariR lining, and hang it in a place where it shall have 
the early heat of the sun. ^ 
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The construction of tliis nest is singular process of art. 
The male takes a string, stolen pcrha|)s from a window, and 
with Ills bill and claws tics one end to a droo]Mng twig of an 
elm or some orchard tree. Having seciu'cd this, he proceeds 
to fasten tlie other end, in tlie same *mannor, to another twig 
drooping parallel with the former, a few inches distant, letting 
it fall between the two twigs like a swing. The female then 
comes and fastens another string so as to cross the former^, and 
to kee]) the twigs in their place as a circular iVanic-work for 
the nest. Having thus determined its depth and circumfer- 
ence, they ])rocecd to weave a>C>)arse cloth, with sncli materi- 
als as they can find, forming ^pbuch, intj)enetrMl>l(j to the ele- 
ments, in the bed tom of they pl^ce the real nest, the 

Avholc fabric being shaded by the arbor of leaves above it from 
the Tain and the heat of the sun. . They take such materials ns 
come to liand : sk(‘ins of silk arid thread, which JiavC been 
missed l.)y housewives, have been found i\t last, woven into^ihe 
ballimore's nest. It is dilficult lo iindorstand how they can do 
this without the aid of mechaidc art\; hut Niittall observed 
that a tame one was constantly endeavoring to ilirnst his hill 
between the closed fingers, in order lo (breo them open ; wliich 
helps to explain tin; manner in Avhich they o])en interstices and 
insert threads in the jirocess of weav ing. The female lays 
from four lo six eggs, of jiale brown, dotted, spotted and lined 
with dark brown. A day or two before the young are able to 
leave the nest, they creep in ami out, and someiimcs cling to 
the outside. After leaving it, th(?y ar6 fed and protected by 
their parents for several days, and thfeh dtiA^en fprlh to try their 
own fortunes in the world. ^ ‘ 

The motions of this bird are singuIarlVahiilfliia^ and grace- 
ful. They arc often seen dihgihg by thb ffeet, like a roj)e- 
dancer, in order to reach setnie inseof frAn a hr an clf beneath 
them. In the sjiring, they feed almost entirely on insects, and 
it is evident, tliat, rinmerons and active as they arc, their servi- 
ces must be of great value.’ Nor can thby be accused of doing 
harm to any extent, natural as it would seem for them to claim 
some reward for their labors. They are often charged Avith 
36 
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plundering the pea-vines in the garden; but Dr. Harris has 
shown that they resort to them for the sake of the grub of the 
pea-bug, which they draw out from its shelter, and thus protect 
the vegetable which they are said to destroy. But it is not 
necessary to plead tbe cause of this universal favorite ; he 
seems to know the esteem in which he is held, and he builds 
as readily in the elm that swings over the city street, as on the 
tree that shades the cottagC door in the country. 

The Reu-winged Blackbird, icterus phoaniceus, is well 
known in all parts of Massac^jisetts, and though sometimes 
mischievotis here as \a^ 11 as else#hei;(^, is not disliked and per- 
secuted, as ho is in many other states. On the contrary, the 
pleasant associations of sjiring are awakened by his coming ; 
some of his notes are agreeable to the ear, and his bright red wing 
coverts, contrasted with his glossy black plumage, make him a 
striding object in t|ic meadows Avhereiie resides. As soon as 
these birds hear the voice of spring, they set out frf)m the 
southern states for the jnjprth, in small flocks, the males singing 
an invitation for the females to follow. They often reach us 
before the snows are gone, and are seen laboring to collect 
worms, grubs and caterpillars, as they walk with a rapid and 
graceful step over the meadows and fields. They often follow 
thd ploughman Ip collect the insects turned up by the share, 
and move with easy confidence, knowing that they may trust 
his good nature theii, if at no other time. In fact, they seem 
to- know, tfiat they qjan do for us, in the way of exterminating 
these enemies of all vegetation, what nothing else can : and to 
take it for granted, feat man, who is blessed with reason, will 
make som^ tiot deprive, Idmself of services which 

no other creattiFe eak render. ^ Thfs calculation, like many 
others made on hdmsin wiadom, is often disappointed, and men 
and hawks combine to reddee their numbers, but in vain. 

The red-Avings build their nests in marshes or wet meadows, 
forming the cx^eriqr ^t\^arse dried weeds, lined Avith fine 
grass or hair, and sometimes secured to the ground by such 
cordage as the placia afibrd^# The eggs are ^rom four to six, 
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light blue, thinly spotted with dusky. In August the young 
are ready to associate in flocks, and this is tlie time Avhen they 
are found in such countless numbers, feediiig upon the corn. 
Those who make war upon them, resemble tJie traveller, who, 
annoyed by the chir})iiig of grasshoppei;?, aliglited from Jiis 
horse to put tliem all to death. When^ fired uj)on, they only 
remove from one part of the field to another ; and as for scare- 
crows, they seem to be rather entertained by sucli exhibitions 
of human skill. 

The Cow Blackbird, Icterus pecoris^ is never numerous, like 
the former, and is so much less inclined to the corn-field than 
to the insects which are found in it, that it cannot be regarded 
as an enemy of man. But it is generally detested for other 
good and sufficient reasons, that is, if we suj)pose the bird to 
be a moral agent, and fully acquainted Avitli the enormity of its 
own proceedings. Inclined to perpetual roving, and having a 
strong aversion to all domestic cares, the cow-bird contrives to 
escape them by laying its eggs in the nests of otlicr birds^ 
making them fouiidling hospitals for its own young. Wlien 
the owner of the nest returns, for tlic cow-bird takes advantage 
of its absence, and when it finds the stranger iji its premises, it 
manifests much uneasiness and agitation. Sometimes it throws 
it out, but as small birds are the victims on tliose occasions, it 
often has not strength for the effort. If that is the case, it 
sometimes covers up the egg by making a new floor to the 
nest. If unable to do cither, it submits patiently to the impo- 
sition. The cow-bird’s egg is always hatched first, and the 
young cow-bird sometimes stifles the lawAt^ ^ir9 by its supe-’ 
rior size. The parent bird however, fee^s it, traifts it with 
more kindness than could be expected under the circumstan- 
ces ; and the foundling, as if aware ofi lxis' obligation, oonducts 
with decency and respect, making various inefleetual efforts to 
strike a tune, in acknowledgment of the l^dnegs of its bene- 
factor. 

These birds are named from their habit of following cattle, 
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to which they are of service, by catching the insects that mo- 
lest them. They come with the spring, and leave ns in Oc- 
tober, in com])any with their cousins, the red-wings, with 
which they associate very little while here, perhaps because 
they are remarkahlc^ ftr that philoprogenitivcness in which the 
cow-birds are so shaitlefttlly wanting. 

The Rick Buntinc, Icterus a^ripennis^ whicli has received 
its name from the wild-rice on which it feeds, is much better 
known among ns by the name of bnb-o4mk. a word resem- 
bling its notes, some of Avliich are wonderfully sweet. It is 
not among the pioneers of spring, but whenever it arrives from 
the south, it is warmly welcomed,, and gives great animation 
to the meadows l)y its parti-colored dress, its busy chatter, and 
its queer 'iind lively motions. Here, it does very little injury 
to the grain, thougli it is said to be troublesome in the southern 
states. On the contrary, it is incessantly employed in exter- 
minating crickets, grasshoppers, and ground-spiders, creatures 
wliich. arc especially beholden to those who make' war on this 
beautiful bird. But it is not nearly so much persecuted in 
New England as in other parts of the country, where it is 
regarded as delicious food and sent to tlie markets in great 
numbers. How far to the south they go on their return, is not 
certainly known ; it is thought, that many of them pass the 
winter in West India islands. 

The nost' of the rice-bird is always among the grass or 
grain, and oomposed/of .coarse grass, lined with that which is 
finer. The eggs'are four to six, white, tinged with blue, 
‘and spotted color. As soon as the young are 

able to to gathetf in flocks, the males having 

put off their simme|:< uniform, and nvearing - the quaker dress 
of tlie fipmalgs and^ T^is is the time for their depre- 
dations, and immense, foraging parties lay waste the fields of 
the middle amj souj|jea^tates. For this purpose they fly by 
day, whereas in their migration eastward, in the spring, they 
fly only by night. 
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The Crow Blackbird, Q;niscahis vemicolor^ is an active and 
sociable bird, who warns ns by his lond clanking note, late in 
the spring, that he is once more in t)ur fields and gardens, ap- 
parently unconscious that there can be any objection. He is 
one of those creatures, concerning which it is ditficnlt to say 
whether they are friends or foes ; soniettmes they are the one, 
sometimes the other, and it is ^nly by striking a balance be- 
tween the service and tlie injury, that we can determine how 
to regard them. That the grakte pulls up corn for tlie sake of 
the seed, is undeniable ; but it is also true that it devours im- 
mense numbers of insects, gt^ibs, and caterpillars ;‘•pcrha[)s it 
may be possible to secure his services and ])revent his depre- 
dations ; and farmers arc now trying to accomplish this objcjct 
by preparing the seed before it is sown, in some solution Avhich 
shall make it less tempting to the crow blackbird. 

This bird returns from tJie south early in the spring, and large 
numbers resort together to some favorite tree, wliere they asso- 
ciate with each other on the most friehdly terms, and keep uj) a 
perpetual chatter. They build also in communities, sometimes 
in bushes, but most frequently in a large tree. The nest is 
made of mud and coarse grass, with a lining of line grass and 
horse hair. The eggs arc five or six, green, blotched with 
dark olive. As soon as the leaves fall, the young set out with 
their ])arents, in vast collections, on their return to the south, 
laying the country under contribution as they go. No matter 
how much they are fired upon, they think it »b#lteJ to be shot 
than to starve, and all the efiorts of the farmer cannot drive 
them from his fields. Audubon says tfcat the southern farmers 
soak their seed in a solution of Glaiil^’s salt!, wdiich is believed 
to make it less palatable to the birds’in the* spriag. ■ 

The Black Oriole, Quiscalns bariius,,^is». seldom seen in 
this vicinity, and probably rests here but a littld while, on 
its annual migration. One has becu obtaipfed by Mr. Samuel 
Cabot, jr. in the neighborhood of Boston. , f 
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The Rusty Graklb, Quiscalus ferrugineuSj is much more 
common than the former in the western part of the state. On 
their way to the north, tbtfty are in haste, having an immense 
distance to travel ; on their return, they are more deliberate, 
and are seen in the field dti large docks, keeping company with 
the cattle. Neither th»nor the former rears its young in this 
state. ^ 

The American Crow, Corifus Americamis, persecuted as it 
has been for years, still abounds in Massachusetts, as is testi- 
fied by the scare crows and o\her ornamental devices, that 
embellish our fields in the spring. It is not to be supposed 
that the sagacious crow mistakes for living beings these pro- 
ductions of the statuary’s art: but he easily understands what 
they are meant for, and* makes his depredations in a less public 
manner tlian lie might otherwise do. His suspicions are al- 
ways awake, and he exerts a caution, which has given rise to 
the imagination that he can smell powder; but this, though a 
common belief, implies a delicacy of sense and a knowledge 
of cause and effect, quite beyond the compass even of the 
crow. His bearing in a domesticated state contrasts power- 
fully with' his shyness when wild; he becomes familiar and 
easy, talks loudly and incessantly, steals and secretes whatever 
he perceives is^valued, ojicns the door by treading on the latch, 
and plays a great variety of tricks, some of them laughable, 
others very jfnudying. In his wild state, he exerts all this 
shrewdness ill the work of procuring a subsistence. His art 
is so perfect, that he %aili by inserting his bill in the egg of 
the largest bireV cJUrry it away from the nest to be eaten at his 
leisure. In this maSMier, he will bear away, one after another 
all the eggs ih the .nest of a wild turkey. His cunning does 
not arise f rom. want jof^ courage, fonhe may sometimes be seen 
chasing a *liawk or an eagle, which, pressed by numbers, is 
compelled ta sounds a retreat. In this way he often officiates 
as a guardian of tKfc domestic poultry. 

The crow feeds on almost every thing eatable, without 
choice or delicacy in the selection. It devours fruits, vegeta- 
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bles, and seeds ; snakes, frogs, and other reptiles «ire also to its 
taste ; it does not despise \v(Jrms, grubs, and insects ; and if 
hungry, will eat the flesh of animalss*when so far decayed that 
even an epicure would reject it. ^ Farmers are very bitter in 
their feeling toward the crow, but perhaps they would be more 
moderate in their resentmei^t at his depredations, if tliey were 
aware, that the cut-worm has the b6^e&t of all their efforts to 
destroy the crow. Whether that voracious* grub will feel any 
gratitude for this protection, may be doubted. 

The crow selects the most retired places for its nest, forming 
it of dry twigs interwoven with grass and plastered with mud 
or clay, with a lining of fibr<)i||B roots and feathers. The eggs 
are from four to six, of a pale green spotted and clouded with 
olive or blackish broAvn. Both the male and female sit, and 
are remarkable for their attaehmeaxt to. their young as well as 
to each other. If any nestis apprdached, all tlie crows ki the 
neighborhood gather in c|pwds and express their disgust at 
the transaction. As soon as the young lure able to fly, the 
parents introduce them into ^he community of crows, and tfiey 
remain in flocks till the spring. It is needles^ to say that tliey 
spend the winter here. 

The Blue Jay, Corvus cristatiis, one of the most graceful 
and elegant of all the feathered race, is very troublesomo to 
other birds, which he persecutes by stealing their eggs, and 
sometimes by destfoyiiig their young ; but he can hardly be 
called a nuisance by the farmer, 4sincc it is only in winter, that 
he conics into enclosures in search of food, and tlien he lakes 
little, except what has accidentayy fallen fi^m the corn -house 
or the barn. In the south|phi stata^, his depredations arc much 
greater, and the planters sq§k^tbeir a^d iu a solution of arse- 
nic, which proves fatal to the ro1)b^r.. These birds are said to 
abound at the south in ivinterj but if really migrate from 
Massachusetts, it must be but a.spiall. projjortion ; since, if a 
handful of corn be anywhere thro|vn i^n the snoAv, it will be 
very soon surrounded ivith a bi:\py and animated party ; and, 
bad as their reputation is, no one can help admiring their beau- 
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tiful colors and lively motions. It is impossible to deny that 
their reputation is deserved. , On8 of them, in Charleston, de- 
stroyed all the birds in art aviary. A flying squirrel was once 
put into tlie cage of a blue jay for one night, and on the fol- 
lowing day, it was^oun# killed and partly eaten ; but, savage 
as he is, Jiis courage ia not proo^* many smaller birds will 
drive him away from tliei^nest ; he, therefore, creeps to it in 
their abscnco^ and \H\\ thus steal round a whole neighborhood 
daily, to devour the ricw-laid eggs. He sometimes frightens 
away the smaller birds, by imitating the sparrow hawk’s voice. 
In this power of mimicry heUfexeels; and when domesticated, 
he counterfeits the sounds and Tsiioes of the household so natu- 
rally as often to occasion rnuch^pelpplexity and confusion. 

The blue jay brecd§ generally in the United States. Here 
it makes a coarse nest and fibrous roots, on some for- 

est or#orcliard tree. The^tll^e aie four or five, of a dull olive, 
spottefl with brown. 

The favorite fo(fd of the blue jay consists of chestnuts, 
acorns and Indian corA.* *It alw^a breaks the corn j and for 
this purpose holdji it between its feet, and hammers it with its 
bill. But almost everything citable, even potatoes, sometimes 
arc included in its bill of fare, and it should not be omitted, that 
they render service by destroying insects and caterpillars in 
great niinihers. 

The Black-cap T it mowb, Parus ^ atricapilhis, is better 
known by the name of Chicadee, an imitation of its note in 
Aviuler, Avhen it is ex^lofing the trees in edl directions to find 
insects and their girubs dr eggp^hich latter form its favorite 
food. By their labors in tb^way "t%|y are of eminent service, 
particularly in keeping of the canker-worm, 

a • pest winch human ing^ufty is wholly unable to reach. 
When these arc w^ntirig, Atty subsist on various seeds, hold- 
ing them in the clj^^ ajtifi picking them open Avith the bill. 
They often come «ear tisusef also, in search of small bits of 
meat, or the crumbs AvJiich arc swept wout at the door. They 
seem perfectly indifferent to the change of seasons, moving 
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about gaily in the severest day; but they give the spring, 
when it returns, a warm and grateful welcome ; their plaintive 
whistle at that time, resembling the words phe-he^ with rising 
and falling inflections, is one of the sweetest sounds which an- 
nounce the morning of the year. 

The eggs of the chicadee are laid in holes in trees, which 
they sometimes excavate with their bills, without the formality 
of preparing a nest. They are from six to twelve in number, 
white, with specks of brown red. The young, as soon as fledged, 
resemble the parents, and associate with them, in a cheerful 
party, running over trees in all directions, sometimes hanging 
with the head downward, and leaving no crevice unexplored 
where insects may possibly harbor. 

The Cedar bird, Bomhycilla Carolinensis^ is well known, 
or as some would say, notorious, and not so generally welcome 
as one might suppose, ,who regarded only the silken delicacy of 
its plumage, and the insatiable appetite with which it gathers 
caterpillars, beetles and cankerworms from the trees. The 
reason is, that in the season of fruit, they repay themselves by 
eating cherries, pears, and other luxuries with so much relish 
and so little discretion, that they have been known to gorge 
themselves to death. When they alight upon a tree, they are 
so crowded together that many may be killed by a single shot. 
They immediately spread themselves over the branches, pick- 
ing the fruit faster than their mouths will hold it ; and not 
suspending their labor for an instant, except to invite other 
flocks that may be passing over, to descend and share it with 
them. If the horticulturist, who sees the results of his labor 
disappearing, undertakes to prevent it, he only wastes his pow- 
der ; that some of their number are shot, is a matter of uncon- 
cern to the survivors ; he may gratify his revenge, but the 
scene of plunder will go on before his eyes ; and he can only 
console himself with the reflection, that, in proportion to the 
appetite with which they devour his fruit, is the energy, with 
which, at other seasons, they take his part against enemies which 
he himself cannot reach. The truth seems to be, that, till 
37 
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fruit becomes more common, as it doubtless will be, these dep- 
redations will continue to be vexatious and discouraging ; and 
the better way will be, to accept them as an intimation, to 
provide enough for ourselves and the cedar-birds too. 

There are some things curious and unexplained in the habits 
of this bird. They iray not unfreqnently be seen sitting in a 
row, when one who has found a favorite morsel, hands it to his 
next neighbor, he, instead of eating it, passes it on, and thus 
it goes round, each one declining it with a Parisian nod of his 
tall cap that is perfectly irresistible. What this ceremonious 
display may mean, it is not so easy to tell. They have also a 
habit, when wounded, of remaining still and stiff, as if dead, 
and will suffer a person to take them up in his hand, without 
the least effort to resist or get away. 

They generally build, in the orchard, a carelessly construct- 
ed nest, of coarse grass lined Avith fine. The eggs are about 
four, of a purplish Avhite marked Avith black spots, larger to- 
Avard the great end. The young are fed at first on insects, 
and afterAvards on fruit. The parental affection of the old 
birds is not exemjJary, since, if the nest is approached, their 
impulse is to take particular care of themselves. Gentleness, 
hoAvever, is the uniform characteristic of this bird. It comes 
to us in the beginning of April, and remains till late, being a 
northern bird, and capable of enduring cold. 

The Waxkn Chatterer, Bombydlla garrula^ is a bird hith- 
erto supposed to be unknoAvn in Massachusetts ; but I learn 
from Dr. BreAver, that an individual of this species was pursued 
in this State by the younger Mr. Audubon, Avho is familiar 
with birds of all descriptions. It must therefore be set down 
as a visiter in our State, though probably accidental. 
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INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 

The Great American Shrike, Lanivs septcntrionalis. is 
commonly called the Butcher bird, from its habit of destroying 
other birds. It pursues them with a vigor from which they 
cannot escape, and strikes at them, even when kept in cages 
and under the protection of man. There have been many cases 
in which it has thus risked its own life and liberty in order to 
secure its prey. But Wilson was of opinion, that grasshoppers 
and other insects were its main dependence for food, and that 
it was only when pressed with hunger, that it preyed on other 
birds. Still, it has the habit of imitating the notes of other 
birds, particularly such as indicate anxiety and distress, and it 
does it apparently for the purpose of bringing the companions 
of the supposed sufferers within its reach. 

All who have paid any attention to this bird, liave remarked 
its curious habit of impaling on thorns the insects it has caught, 
and there leaving them to decay. This practice of gathering 
what he does not want, and keeping it till it can be of no use 
to him, is regarded as an unaccountable mystery in a bird, 
while in man, the same proceeding is considered natural and 
wise. It can hardly be meant as a decoy, for, as just stated, 
it has the power of attracting other birds by false appeals to 
their sympathy, and docs not need to take this trouble. It 
may sometimes be heard sending out these false alarms, and 
when the poor birds collect, in anxiety to learn what the matter 
is, it darts at one of them aiid fills the air with the cries of a 
real victim. 

Though the feet of this bird are small, the claws arc sharp, 
and can inflict a severe wound. Its flight is bold and strong, 
and on this it depends for securing its prey. It is seldom, if 
ever, seen walking on the ground. At the approach of spring, 
most of them leave ns, though some ate said to pass the sum- 
mer in the forests of New England. 
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The American Grey Shrike, Lanins excuhiiroides, is said 
by Nuttall to be seen in winter in the vicinity of Boston. 

The King-bird, Muscicapa tyrannus^ is with us from the 
middle of May to September. All this time he labors diligent- 
ly in our gardens, destroying beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, 
and cankerworms, without claiming any reward. In fact, he 
seems to take the whole farm under his protection, and if a 
hawk ventures near, he attacks him with so much fury, flying 
over him and plunging on his head and back, that the hawk 
and even the eagle is glad to leave the field. The only in- 
stance in which he is supposed to do mischief, is in catching 
the bees as they arc engaged among the flowers. This how- 
ever is not common enough to be a subject of complaint or re- 
venge. The king-bird fears no enemy except the purple 
martin, whicli has the advantage in its superiority of flight ; 
thus on many occasions, they combine their forces to repel any 
intruder upon their bounds. 

The king-bird’s nest is constructed of coarse stalks of grass, 
with flakes of avooI, tow, or down, Avoven in between, and lined 
Avith fibrous roots and horse hair. The eggs are from four to 
six in number, blush-color, spotted Avilh broAvn. They are 
very affectionate toAvard their young. I once observed a pair 
building on a decaying tree, apparently unaAvare that all the 
branches of the tree Avere dead, except the one Avhich con- 
tained their nest. When the young Avere hatched, the Aveather 
became intensely hot, and the nest Avas entirely open to the 
sun. In order to shield their oflTspring, the old birds stood, by 
turns, on the side, Avilh their Avings spread so as to overshadoAV 
them. The position Avas evidently constrained and painful ; 
they panted Aviih the effort and the heat ; but they did not 
groAV Aveary of it till the Aveather relented, and the protection 
Avas no longer needed by the young. If a cat appears in the 
vicinity of their nest, the king-birds attack her so violently 
that she is glad to retreat, though someAvhat ashamed to yield 
to such a little foe. 
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The ‘Great-crested Flycatcher, Miisdcapa crinita^ is 
spoken of by Nuttall, as nearly unknown in New Eniilarul. 
It is probably more common in other parts of the state than in 
the vicinity of Boston ; though I learn from Dr. Brewer, that 
Mr. Cabot, who is familiar with the bird, has seen it in Cam- 
bridge. Professor Emmons a? sures me that it breeds in Berk- 
shire. It is doubtless one of our birds, but not numerous 
enough at present to be of mucli importance. It is dif- 
ficult to say why its reach of migration should be less than 
that of other birds of its tribe, which do not equal it in hardi- 
hood and poAver of fiight, nor can .any natural cause be im- 
agined Avhich should prevent its going farther to the north 
than our southern border. Its food, consisting of insects, 
grapes, and berries, such as those of the poke-weed, can be 
found any where. It Avas probably some accidental preference 
in the beginning, afterAvards continued from habit, Avhich con- 
fines this species to the southern parts of Ncav England. 

The Pewit Flycatcher, Muscicapa atra, commonly known 
by the name of phoehe, is a familiar and welcome bird ; not 
valued for its beauty or its song, in botli Avliich respects it is 
deficient, but held in general esteem, because it rc])oscs con- 
fidence in man. Its favorite resorts are bridges and barns and 
similar frequented places. It prefers the vicinity of Avater, but 
this is not indispensable ; it cares rather for a good hunting 
ground for insects, and as these are mpst abundant in the 
places just mentioned, the phoebe generally selects them. 
There it sits on some roof or post, singing its song, such as it 
is, occasionally suspending it to dart after a passing tly. As 
these birds are active and successful in tliis i)ursuit, the do- 
mestic cattle arc not a little benefited by their labors. 

The phoebe returns from its Avintcr quarters in the begin- 
ning of April. At first it resorts to tlie Avoods, but soon comes 
into the village to select a place for its nest. It is remarkable 
for its local attachment, and will return to the same place, year 
after year, even Avhen it has been disturbed repeatedly in its 
possession. It builds under bridges, in caves, or the sides of 
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wells, under the eaves of buildings, or in .barns, malting the 
nest sometimes on the top of a learn and sometimes attaching 
it to the side. The ecgs are about five, of a pure white. As 
the nest and the young are so little concealed from observation, 
they are often destroyed by boys taking early lessons in in- 
humanity, and their parents little suspect how much such 
practices can do to brutalize the character and moral feeling. 
Audubon gives a very interesting account of a pair, which be- 
came so familiar with his presence and so well satisfied of his 
good intentions, that they made no objection to his going up 
to their nest and handling the young. He tied threads round 
the legs of some ; but not having any particular need of garters, 
they or the old ones, always contrived to remove them. He 
then made use of silver thread, which they could not displace, 
and the ncixt year found that some of tho^e thus distinguished, 
had returned to tlic same spot. After an absence of two years, 
ho revisited the spot, and found that one of the birds knew 
him, while the other was distrustful and shy. On inquiry, it 
appeared that a boy had killed the female and her young, and 
that the old male had brought home a second wife, who knew 
nothing of liim as a friend of the family, while her husband 
remembered him well. Before the country Avas settled, the 
phoebe, no doubt, built its nest on the rocky banks of streams ; 
but finding an advantage in acquaintance with man, it has 
left its old haunts, Avhen better can be found. 

* • 

The Olivk-siuki) Fly-catchkr, Mnscicapa Cooperiij is de- 
scribed by Nuttall, Avho first discovered and gave it a name. 
He says tliat it is doubtless the same Avith the M. borealis 
of Richardson, though he became acquainted Avith it before 
the publication of the “Northern Zoology.” The nest of this 
bird is said to resemble that of the king-bird, and the eggs, 
those of the Avood pcAvee. Audubon confirms the fact that 
this bird is found in Massachusetts, but the line of its migra- 
tion he has not been able to ascertain. He considers it as a 
neAv comer into the country. 
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The Wood Pewee, Muscicapa virens^ is a very common 
summer bird, and may be regarded as very useful, since, 
though solitary in its tastes and habits, and preferring the shel- 
ter of the woods, it is very often found in orchards and fields. 
It resorts to the most shaded parts, not from any fear or dis- 
trust of man, but because, having the power of seeing in the 
obscure twilight, it does not love the glare of day. It arrives 
in Massachusetts in the middle of May, and may tlicn be seen 
perched on low stakes or branches, occasionally darting after 
insects, which it secures with a snap^of tlie bill. Its song, 
heard in the dusk of evening, is pleasant, and harmonizes with 
the calmness of the hour. 

The nest of the wood pewee is generally built on a horizon- 
tal branch, somewhat after the manner of the liumming bird’s, 
and coated over Avitli moss, so as hardly to be distinguishable 
from the bark. The eggs are three or four, of a yellowish 
white, sp'itted with lilac and brown. Iji autumn, when the 
young are full grown, the parents bring them into our villages, 
and even our cities, and teach tliem to procure llicir food. 
They sweep so near the surface of ponds, as to snatch the in- 
sects floating on the water ; sometimes they chase them from 
the top of the highest tree. Before the leaves are fallen, they 
are gone to their Avinter homo. 

The Small Pewee, Muscicapa Acadica^ is a very common 
summer bird, which comes to us from the far soutli, toward 
the close of April, and returns in September. Like the former 
species, it prefers retired and shaded places, where it sits (pii- 
etly on a low branch, waiting for insects to come near. When 
they appear, it takes a sweep and secures them, and then re- 
turns to its station. Its note is sharp and not })leasant ; but 
the bird is fearless and familiar, not removing from one who 
passes by, till he comes almost within reach. Like all the rest 
of this tribe, it is eminently useful in destroying flies, moths, 
and various other insects which are troublesome to man and 
beast ; on this account, they all should be treated with encour- 
agement and regard. 
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The nest of the small pe^vee is sometimes on horizontal 
branches, sometimes in the upright forks of a tree. It is com- 
posed of dry grass woven with wood, down, and other soft 
materials, cemented together with the saliva of the bird. The 
eggs are five, of unspotted white. While the young need sup- 
port and protection, they remain with their parents ; but after- 
wards, they separate into different parties, to migrate to their 
winter (piarters. 

i 

The AivrEiiTCAN Redstart, Muscicapa riiticilla, is a very 
beautiful bird. It is not rare, but is seldom seen, because it 
lives retired, and when it comes into our gardens, confines it- 
self to the shade. It is in constant motion, exploring the 
branches, and moving its tail and wings so as to r’^play its rich 
colors ; sometimes it starts up to catch an insect flying over ; 
then it may be seen balancing itself in the air, looking sharply 
into a bunch of leaves. It flies with the mouth open, and its 
success is known by llic snapping of its bill. When it tries to 
seize a wasp, the insect presents its sting in so formidjj^ a 
manner, tliat the redstart dares not catch it, and moves after 
some less dangerous prey. 

In the cold weather in June, 1832, when so many birds were 
found lying dead, in all parts of the country, one of these birds 
came, for several days in succession, up to my study window, 
and there employed himself in catching insects, within a few 
feet of the place wliere I was Avriting. He frecjuently watched 
me, but finding that I did not trouble him, he dismissed his 
reserve and seemed to be on familiar terms. When the weath- 
er changed, he disappeared, and I never saw one in the same 
place again. 

The nest is generally on a Ioav bush or tree, and appears as 
if hanging by the Uvigs. It is composed of various materials, 
fastened together with saliva. The eggs are a soft white^ 
sprinkled with yellowish brown. The parents are anxiously 
watchful for the safety of their young. These birds come to 
us in May, and, at the last of September, retire beyond the 
limits of the Union. 
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The SMALL-HEitoED PiArcATCHEilf Mnsdcapa minuta^ is a 
species first discovered by Audubon. Litfle is yet known con- 
cerning it, though ornilholc^ists have been acquainted with it 
for a considerable time. Dr« Bre\ver informs me that it has 
been found irt Ipswich, and that he picke# up one of them, 
evidently just dead^ on tfie step his door in Brookline. 

The Blue grey Flycatcher, ifbsci^apa rrerulm, which was 
formerly thought to. proceed no fi^Khej teethe north than New 
York, is, I am told by the found in Massachu- 
setts and as far as the Asefcasor ^ Emmons tells 

me that ih Berkshire, the ^rSiMidin]^ t^pedtos is common, but 
that he has never met with thii^ 

Traill’s FlycatcheS^ i/tfiStdeapijfi Trailing a bird discov- 
ered by Audubon, and natiteif by him in conij^rment to Dr. 
Traill of Liverpool, is also found our State. A specimen 
was obtained by Mr. Samuel Oaboll Jr. in th§ ^eighljorhood of 
Boston. It has probably been see^^and mistaken for the small 
pewee, which it so mueh rosemMlih some ornithologists 

regard them as the sfl^fne. The in the size and 

markings is trifling^ bi^ iMi latl, vlhicl^in 4he former is even, 
is slightly emarginate in ^fie. IlMlall, ho>vever, describes the 
tail of M. Acadica as deci(|#dl|r embirgmate, and not, as Audu- 
bon says, even, and sliightly rduriddftij^ ‘ 

« 

The Green black-cap Flycatcher, Muscicapa Wilsonii, i^ 
enumerated aineiag the biids ef Meesachusetts, on* the authority 
of Audubon. It k very rare in this State, though comtnon 
enough in Maine. 

V'* ■* 

The Canada Flycatcher, JVtuscicq^pa Canadensis^ which, 
like the preceding, is often classed with the warblers, is not 
now uncommon in this State, however it may have been in 
former years. 

The Yellow breasted Icteria, Icteria viridis, certainly 

38 
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makes occasior\al visUs hsilte, though It is fenerally described 
as not passing the ♦bounds of our adjoining states. Professor 
Emmons assures me that he* has found it in Berkshire. Their 
ordinary migratiott does not extenxf so far, but in the middle 
states they abounch^' : 

The Yellow throatb® Vibeo, Yireo jlavifrons, is one of a 
beautiful fanai^r of sin^ftrs^NiOme of which are quite familiar, 
and lijghly valued faj? liveetnfess of their «song. This is 
not the most riu^i^pfcrfifnllil^^ bu1» its note is pleasant, 

resembling that ef«|llie&edN|g^ ^fen the solitude of the 
forest to the sqcie|||f o^iiiQIQSf, there employs itscllin explor- 

ing the branches of tHe*kia®0it>reeSy»in search of its in^ct food ; 
passing over oacli with short*, hops, examining every leaf and 
bud, in order to be sure fhat netlinig itf left undetected. There 
it may he fou^ from May h> S^ember, when it retreats to 
the warmest parts of America, 4?* 

Its nest, JiJ|e44hat of qUie^vireos, is suspended from the 
bramch of a tree, being ^aliached to the twigs with slender- 
strings, i&ixcd with oaiterpillars and hne blades 

of grass cementedl^^lliiNii^he 'saliva<.:K^ The whole 

is 'covered w|th gr#o||. m#»B 4»ynhreads of silk, and 

resembles the foliage ^n celi#^ mliidi as to deceive, or rather 
to elude the eye. The-iegg^ five in number, are white, 

spotted with black. Wlwft llie^yoijaig are hatched, it conducts 
them into orchards and gaidens, in^arch of berries foi;food. 

The WniwE-EYEi) N(weber(»eensi&, comes to ns 

in April, and passes the snmmer in our state, where it appears 
to be niucli more abundant than the former, becawse it is more 
retired. Its song and its motions are cnergeti(i a^d animated ; 
it passes from twig to twig in’qnick succession, glancing up and 
dowtt so quickly, that nothing can escape it, sometimes swal- 
lowing an insect, then stoj^ing to drink a dew-drop that hangs 
upon the l^vcs. Its song is spirited and emphatic, with con- 
sidefable variety of expression, and more powerful than could 
be expected from so small a bird. This bird suspends its nest, 
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like the former, blit not high in the air; it is generally living 
from the branch of a brier or a vine, and composed of bits of 
hornets’ nests, newspapers, or grass woven in with twigs, with 
a lining of root-fibres. The eggs are four or five, •white, with 
a fcAv brown spots toward the largei* end. * If any one ap- 
proaches the nest, theVireo scol(^ witli ^reat heat and passion. 
At othef times, it spems ^lito indifffefent to his presence, and 
looks at him with perfect compoiil^e, at the distance of a few 
feet. 

The Warbling Viheo, singer, 

and so unwearied in it;^ varioits4li#f(ilima^t^ warble, tliat it is 
one of the chief attractidhs of fey. Its fiotes, so 

mellow and flowing, caifhot be rllii^fcen *foT those of any other 
bird ; neither is any one who’^fceArs it at a loss to trace it to the 
performer, who never retires t(f thfe fore'st, and §eems to delight 
in the society of man. At the- same time his note is nnambi- 
tious, and gives the listener the inflfpression that it wrfs not in- 
tended to be heard, but was simpl^ an unconscious outpouring 
of the harmony and happiness ^#*^ llft^''bfeast. In this iinpre- 
tefiding manner, he differs froiA ntOsii^ ot sweet note, 

which appeaf as if fully awpifeicf 46eir pdVcrs^ and desirous to 
display them., ' 

The nest of the warbler it susptipiM high in the air, formed 
of blades of grass disposed in a circular form, with bits of 
hornets’ nests, corn liuski^^r oMU^f^e blossoms^ inserted be- 
tween, and kept in placn by thseads of cater jiillllrs’ silk; the 
lining is of fine grass, pressed into the proper form with great 
care. The Cggs are four or five, white, spotte<l with reddish 
black at thd" larger end. These birds remain with us from May 
to October, when they leave us reluctantly for the troyiitjal re- 
gions. They are not, like the red-eye, seen in Florida in the 
winter. 

The Red-eyed Vireo, Vireo olivaceus, is perhapS more com- 
mon than the former ; not equal to the warbler in its song, 
which is rather broken and interrupted, than easy and flowing ; 
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blit nevertheless is expressive and sweet, resembling that of 
the robin, though not so clear and strong. From Mgiy to 
August it sings all day without ceasing, never oppressed by the 
severest heat ; at every short suspension of its song, it moves 
up and down the branches, searching every bud and blossom, 
and peeping under thedeavesi The cl®€idy Aveather, Avhich is 
so depressing to most birds, "‘tiaa no^^ffect upon the red*eye; he 
sings as cheerfully in the dai^ afternoon as in the brightness 
of thefc rising sun, sbemirijfi.iito hold a perpetual festival, and 
quenching Ins thirst with thfr^ops of dew. 

The nest of A. suspended at various elevations, 

but never «o higlfciijftbov^4[t#f!^oimd*as that of the warbler. It 
is more particular %i I^il^^S^than in building. The materials 
of the nest arc miscollaiM^filJ; the lining is of fibrous roots, 
pine leaves, and strings of the bark of vines, disposed in- beauti- 
ful order. Im it arc three t)r' four eggs, white, Aviih spots of 
brown at thedarger end. The. red-eye is an attentive parent,’ 
and for this reason perhap% the cow-bird -often chooses it as 
the nurse of its young. TRie eyes of the young birds are 
brown, and do not till the folloAving spring. A 

species aUudeil to in AtiddbM’s ^escripticm of the red-eye, 'as 
resembling it, bfit <[i1ite dis^et, apd which he promises to de- 
scribe in his fourth vofdme^ is, as Dr. Brewer informs me, 
sometimes seen in our stat|i*' ' ' 

The Mocking-bird, poli^lottus^ is rarely seen in 

Massachusetti. The browir thrush is sometimes mistaken for 
it by careless observers, and that "fine bird, though not an im- 
itator, at least to any great extent, has a depth, sweetness and 
variety of song Avhich even the far-famed mocking-bird cannot 
exceed. 

* 

The Browjj Thrush or Thrasher, Tardus rnfus^ mirst be 
regarded as the finest of our singing birds. It is also very 
common, though not as familiar as some others. From the 
time of its arrival, about the first of May, it may be seen, on 
the high twig of some tall tree, pouring out its. soul in a full 
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and floAving strain, not changeful and capricious like that of 
the necking-bird, but uniformly eloquent and sweet. It may 
be fancy, but the song seems mor$ in harmony Avith tlie season 
than any other, and more resembling wliat 'wp imagine of the 
voice of spring. 

In point of strength and intelligence, the broAvn tlirasher is 
superior to all the birds of its class. It bids deliaucc to large 
and poAvcrful birds of prey ; if a cat or a dog come near its 
nest, it attacks and chases him aAvay ; and the snakes which 
are tempted to rifle its nest, Avhich is generally on or near tlic 
ground, are beaten in such a manner that they are glad to make 
an early retreat. These birds have many' contests among 
themselves, but if the least alarm ill given, they snsjicnd lios- 
tilities at once and joip in hearty alliance against tl^c common 
foe. As to its intelligence, 4.t appejirs at once in .those a\ Inch 
are domesticated. Mr. Bartram observed that one which lie 
reared from the nest, if lie found that crusts of bread which 
AA^’ere given him as food, Avore too rough for him to swallow, 
Avoiild takf3 them to hjs Avater-dish and soak t lie in. He was 
also fond of Avasps, but before he SAvalloAvcd them, would ex- 
* amine to see if they had a sting ,• and if so, would carefully 
remove the poison before he ventured to eat them. The food 
of the brown thrasher consists of insects, Avorms, berries, and 
fruits of all descri])tions. They afe sonietimcis accused of 
pulling up the new corn, but this is se seldom done, that it is 
doubtless accidental, and the 'grub,, instead of the corn, is the 
object Avhich it aims to secure. » 

The nest is built on the ground, or a fcAv feet above it, Avith 
small twigs and dry leaves, strips of bark and root fibres. The 
eggs are of a buff color, thickly sprinkled with dots of broAvn. 
Both the mal^ and female sit, but the time of the former is 
very muoh occupied in keeping guard against the approacli of 
enemies, Avhich he resists, if it is possible, and if not, attempts 
to soften to compassion by his jilaintive cries. If any one 
plunders the nest, both parents follow him Avith alternate im- 
precations and a})peals to his feeling. After the breeding sea- 
son, they are generally silent, and are found in gardens in great 
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numbers, where they employ themselves till October, when 
they retreat to the southern states. 

The Catbird, ^vrdtis felivox. is strangely persecuted, though 
B (3 dcjserves good trealment on account of his services, which 
are great ; and also on account of his soag, which is fine and 
sweet Avhan *lie feels secure ; but this is not often ; for he 
seems fully* aAvare tliat a bad name has been given 4iim ; and 
his cat-like maw is an expression of his anxious fears. Beside 
his own wild snatches of melody, he gives many broken imita- 
tions of other birds, but never seems sufficiently easy in his 
mind to finish the- strain he has begun. Latham says, that in 
a domesticated statCj the* catbird has been taught to imitate 
the strains.o1‘ instrumental music ; and that he will counterfeit 
tlio cry of young chickens in dist|:es6, so as completely to de- 
ceive! the parent lien. His attempts to mock the notes of other 
birds can be easily detected in listening to his song, and blend- 
ed in with his own original strains, form an anthem so singu- 
lar, that no one avIio has the least portion of taste or fancy, can 
hear it Avithout delight. 

Tho. catbird remains with from May to October, constant-* 
ly employed in picking off was^s, Avorms, grub^, and various 
insects, and, at the season^ off fruit, it ventures to claim some 
little rcAvard for its laborlj not so much hoAvever, as Avould 
have been consumed by the wasps alone, Avhich it has de- 
stroyed. It seems surprising, cdhsidering hoAV they are treated, 
ani^lioAv sensitive ihey^ jijipear to be, tliat they have not long 
ago dc.sertcd us. Ihit tlie nervous anxiety which they betray 
in their voice and motions, is not really oAving to anxiety for 
themselves, so much as to affection for their young. They are 
quite discriminating in their ajiprehcnsions ; the* sight of a dog 
does not disturb them, but a cat throAvs them into a fever of 
dread; and Avliile they are Avretched the moment an idle boy 
enters the garden, they Avill jiermit some men to handle the 
eggs in their iicst. 

The nest is in a bush or a vine, composed of fwigs, strips of 
bark, old grass and dry leavdS, with a lining of root fibres. 
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The eggs are four or five, of a deep green. It is not easy to 
make Uiem give up their nest ; if it is carried away they will 
follow it, and retake possession as if nothing had happened. 
In cases Avliere tlie young of other birds have been put into 
their nests, the female has tlirown tliem out to make room *for 
her own ; but the male, observing their distress, has taken 
compassion on the orphans and fed them as his own. Surely, 
this is not a creature at wlihdi it is wise for mah to cast tlie 
first, nor indeed to cast any stone. 

Tlie Amkrican Robin, TiirUm migfatorhis^ is not the earli- 
est, but is certainly the most welcome messenger of spring ; 
and the confidence which he places in us is seldom disa[)|)oint- 
ed, except by boys taking their first lessons in cruelty, in which 
they afterwards .become master®, llis note is hearty and joy- 
ous, sometimes very musical, but ^Iways associated with 
spring-blossoms and eaily fruit so inseparably, that his song 
reminds every one of something, which hi*< loves to nanemher. 
His fomiliarity is hia.greatest charm j and he often disajins had 
intentions, by alighting near us with a look and manner which 
•seem to say, that, bad ashmen ar^, be dogsinqt think they mean 
to injure him. He is greatly respected by children on account 
of the name whicb lie bears; they mistake liim for the red- 
breast, which is said to liavc disple^red so iiiueli Innnaniiy to 
the children in the wood ; bjit, thQUg|jLfour robir* is not often 
called to such benevolent exertions', there is no doubt, that in 
any similar ease of distress, it would show itself as kind and 
thoughtful as the other. , 

The robin well deserves the name of rnigniU)ry, though 
some remain, with us in ordinary winters, retreating from the 
cold into the depth of evergreen woods. They spread them- 
selves over the whole continent ; they arc found in all the fur 
countries, and almost all places where man lias ever be'eu. 
They are never stationary, e^^cep^ when roaring tficir young ; 
for wc sometimes find that ki*the summer, they will leave a 
place where they have abounded, and for days togf3t}ier not one 
of them can be found. Their movements arc irregular, depend- 
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ing probably on the supply of food which they find in different 
parts of the country. They migrate in large flocks, flying high 
and far without resting ; sometimes, if the weather is fine, 
they continue their course by night. 

The nest of the robin is found in various situations, most 
commonly in an orchard tree. It is coniposed of dry leaves, 
grass and moss, connected together by mud ; the lining is of 
fine grass, srfmetimes in part of feathers. The eggs are from 
four to six, of bluish green. It is not necessary to be particu- 
lar in these matters, the nests being almost ahvays made near 
human dwellings, and often within' the reach of man. It is 
supposed that it chooses these resorts in order to escape from 
tlie cuckoo, which sucks its eggs wherever it dares venture ; 
but the robin soon forms a strong local attachment, and often 
returns in successive years, n6t only to the same spot, but the 
same nest which it has ^)ccapied before. One has been known 
to build in the stern timbers of an unfinished vessel in New 
Hampshire, 'fhey are very affectionate to their young, and if 
an accident happens to one of them, the whole neighborhood 
of robins is in alarm. 

The robin is .eftsily domesticated,* and soon becomes very 
fond of its oAvner. It shbWe a taste and talent for imitation 
also, Avliich does not app^ id its wild state. It will not only 
mock the notes of other bilds, but will imitate tunes which it 
has often heard. In tfiietftate it ihas been known to live for 

♦ S. • - 

nearly twenty years. ^ 

. * 

The Wood Thiutsu, Turdus mustelimis, is a retiring bird, 
but not so solitary as it is sometimes represented. It is most 
partial to shaded glens, 'where it sings toward the close of day. 
Its hotc is very remarkable ; Avith notes of no great variety, but 
clear, floAving and silvery as a sAvcct-toned bell ; of all the 
voices of siinmier there is none so thrilling, particularly when 
heard as the shades of nighUare fellitig, aftd in scenes of deep 
repose. Each bird seems, to haVfe some favorite resort of his 
OAvn. It is generally in some deep MoIIoav, overhung by large 
trees festooned Avith vines, Avherc the sunbeams at mid-day can 
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hardly reach the ground. Here it delights to sing ; and no 
one can hear it without having his mind calmed by the sjiirit- 
like melody; and the harmonious quiet of the scene. 

This bird is a constant resident in liOiiisiaiui, but whether, or 
how far it goes beyond the limits of the United States, is not 
known. It comes to us in April, ])erformiiig its tnigrations in 
the woods, and seldom appearing in the open country. Its 
nest is built in shrubs or low trees, saddled on tlic branch, and 
composed of grass and leaves held togctlier by mud, Avith a 
lining of root-fibres. Tlie eggs, four or five in ninnber, arc of a 
greenish blue. Tlie young come out from retirement into 
gardens, and are even known to visit the outskirts of the city. 
They are easily raised in confinement^ and sing nearly as avcU 
as when free. 

On alighting on a branch, the wood thrusli gives its tail a 
jerk two or three times with a ])cculiar chncklo. It Avalks and 
hops on the branches, occasionally bending down to look round 
it. It often descends to the ground, and scralehos i^ search 
of worms and beetles, but the least alarm sends it baclv to tlie 
tree. It never commits depredations of any kind wiialcvor. 
These birds are never seen in flocks ; they pair in the breeding 
season, but at all other times are found single and apart from 
each other. They do not leave New England till quite late in 
the fall. 

The Hf.riviit Thrush, Ttirdus minor ^ is descrilicd by Audu- 
bon and Wilson as destitute 6f song; wliile Nnttall represents it 
as hardly inferior to the nightingale in the power and sweetness 
of its voice. There are some other jioints of difference in their 
several -descriptions. Audubon says that the bill is dark brown, 
yellowish toward the bqse of the lowc^r mandible. Nuttall 
says that it is black above and flel^h colored liclow. Audubon 
says that the tail is even, while Wilson and Nuttall speak of 
it as forked. Tl^ese and some other discrepancies 1 am unable 
to reconcile, from want of .acquaintance with the bird. Nuttall 
however sets it down as passing the summer in our woods. 

39 
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WiLsoN^s Thrush, Turdus Wilsonn^ is described by Nuttall 
as a coi;nrnon bird, resembling the wood thrush in its voice and 
song. He describes its nest as usually made in a low bush, 
not much above the ground, and depending for security on its 
resemblance to the foliage where it is built. No earth is em- 
ployed in its construction. The eggs are four or five, of an 
emerald green. This and the prep*edijig species are not yet 
sufficiently known. 

The New York Thrush, Turdus Noveberacensis, which, 
according to Nuttall. hardly ever comes here except in autumn, 
arrives, as Dr. Brewer assures me, in the spring, and rears its 
young in our state. Its nest and eggs have been found in 
Koxbury. 

The Goi.uen-crowned Thrush, Turdus aurocapilhis, is a 
very timid and retiring bird, which remains with us from May 
till Scp^niber. It is not distinguished by any power of song, 
though It has a succession of simple notes which sound pleas- 
antly, in its ([uict and solitary home. It sits and runs on the 
ground like the lark, and the moment it is discovered, escapes 
from observation in the deepest shade of the woods. 

This bird is better known by its curious nest than by its 
aspect or its song. It is built on the ground, amoiig dry leaves 
or decayed moss. It is neatly constructed with grass inside 
and out, and is arched over with a large patch of the same 
material, overspread with twigs arid leaves, so as to resemble 
the rest of the ground. An entrance is left at the side, which 
is generally toward the sun. The eggs, from four to six in 
number, are white, spotted with brown toward the larger end. 
If the female be discovered on her ne^t, she creeps swiftly and 
silently away. If she sees the intruder looking for-the nest, 
she flutters, pretends' lameness, and generally succeeds in draw- 
ing off his attention ; but she suffers much fyom snakes and 
other animals, which are not easily .deceived, and cannot be 
resisted. These birds live *on insets, particularly such as 
they find upon the ground. 
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The Yellow-crown KD Warbler, Sylvia coronata^ some- 
times called the myrtle bird, is quite conmioii here for two or 
three weeks in May, and after an absence of more than three 
months, it reappears on its way to its winter home. While 
here, they are very social among themselves, and come fear- 
lessly about our houses, entirely unsuspicious of danger, col- 
lecting the insects on which they feed. They breed in the 
northern regions. In autumn, they return with a less brilliant 
dress than in spring, which may be either a decided change in 
plumage, or ])Ossibly only the result of wear and travel. Their 
song, as well as some of their habits, bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of the summer yellow-bird. Audubon found 
the young in Tiabrador ; but the only nest he has evtn* seen, 
was presented to him in Nova Scotia. It is very inucli like 
that of the bird just mentioned, lined with thistle-down, hair, 
and feathers, and containing four rose-colored eggs, dotted with 
reddish brown, round, but not upon; the larger end. 

« 

The Yellow Redpole Warbler, Sylvia pctackia, comes 
to us, like the former, after passing t;he winter in the southern 
states. Mere it is a rare species^ AiTdid)on found the birds 
abundant at Labrador, but sought for their nests in vain. 

• • 

The Summer Yellow-bird, Sylvia, acstiva, is a beautifrd 
summer resident, and a favorite in all parts of Now l^ln gland. 
Its delicious warble, though ill has no great variety, is one of 
the sweetest sounds heard at the window on a summer day. 
They probably spOnd the winter beyond the lirhits of the Union. 
Early in May they return, and are seen in all directions, dart- 
ing through the foliage in search of insects, their golden yel- 
low dress richly contrasted with the fresh and tender green. 
The male comes a little earlier than the female, as if to explore 
the way. They soon begin to construct their nest, which is 
generally near our dwellings, and sometimes within reach. 
They make use of hern]), flax, and aotton, soft grass, and hair ; 
but they are not particular ifi rfieir choice of rhaterials. The 
eggs are four or five, of a dull white, speckled with brown 
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toward the larger] end. This bird is very mucli annoyed by 
the cow-bird. Sometimes, when it finds the strange egg, it 
buries it by making a new lining to its fiest ; but if this be 
impracticable, it feeds and protects the foundling with as much 
kindhess as its own young. In its migrations, this little bird 
travels by night. 

4 

The Spqttkd Warbler, Sylvia mamlosa, is a beautiful 
bird, which passc^j through the State in May, on its way to the 
north, where it rears its young. Here they arc always rare ; 
but in Maine they are sometimes exceedipgly common, being 
detained there, waiting till tlie season is sufficiently advanced 
to permit them to go farther. This bird excels in song as well 
as in beauty of ] lumage ; its motions arc graceful, and, when on 
the ground, it holds its wings drooping, as if to display their 
markings to advantage. They pass but a few days with us, 
and on their return do not visit us ; they probably, in returning, 
avoid the coast, and make their way along the course of the 
great western rivers. 

The Bi.ack-throated G^ieEN Warbler, Sylvia virens, is 

not common in Massachusetts. It comes from the south in 

May, and may be seen searching the blossoms of the apple tree 

for food, so intent upon its employment as to pay no regard to 

the presence of any observer. Sometimes the chipping-sparrow, 

delighted to find a bird Aveaker lhan itself, puts on airs of state, 

and orders the little warbler away from the tree. A fcAV spend 

the summer in the northern states. Their nests are not easily 

discovered, but Nuttnll met Avith one in a' juniper, on the Blue 

Hills in Milton. It avos made Avith strips of bark, horsehair, 

and feathers, and contained four eggs, inclining to flesh-color, 

dotted Avith pur])le together with large spots of broAvn. There 

was no other nest of the kin4 near it. These birds are seen 

roving in the forest^ on tijeir way to the souths in October. 

* 

The Blackburnian W arbiter, S^via Blackhurniae^ is 
sometimes seen in this State, and, Avhenever it appears, its ele- 
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gant colors attract attention. In the list furnished me by Dr. 
Brewer, it is marked as breeding in this State. Its nest, how- 
ever, is not often seen. Andiiboh received one from Professor 
MacCulloch, of Nova Scotia ; it was composed externally of 
different textures, and lined with silky fibres and thin delicate 
strips of fine bark, over Avhich lay a thick bed of feathers and 
horsehair. The eggs were«white, with red spots toward the 
larger end. ft was found in a small fork of a tree near a brook, 
five or six feet from the ground. ^ It is seldom that this bird 
appears here, except in May and September, on its annual mi- 
gration and return. 

The Orange-throxted Warbler, Sylvia auricolUs^ is an- 
other rare and transient species, which makes us a passing call, 
on its way to Canada. 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler, Sylvia icteroccphala, passes 
through this State on its way to the north. In 1837, they 
were quite common near Connccticiil river. Audubon pro- 
fessed himself ignorant of their breeding places ; but Mr. .Tames 
Eliot Cabot, has succeeded in finding a nest in Brookline, in 
our State. 

The Bay-breasted Warbler, Sylvia castunca^ comes to us 
about the middle of May, and remains a few days. In its ap- 
pearance and manners it strongly resembles tlic preceding. 
While hero, it is busily engaged in searching for insects, along 
the hedges and in the highest trees. Where it goes when it 
leaves us, is not yet distinctly known. Audubon says that he 
has often seen them in Louisiana, in the month' of June, Avhich 
would indicate, that, unlike the warblers in general, they re- 
main and breed in the southern states. But if it is so, their 
nest has not yet been found. 

t 

The Black-pole Warbler, Sylvia striata^ is not uncommon 
in the latter part of May^vhen’ it is seen in the orchards in 
pursuit of cankerworms and other food. Its note is a low 
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clinking sound, that can hardly be called a song. Audubon 
was fortunate enough to find its nest at Labrador. It was built 
on a fir tree, about three feet from the ground. There is 
something curious in the manner in which this and other warb- 
lers, in their migration, skip over some parts of the country. 

The Pine Warbler, Sylvia pirms, is a summer resident in 
the State, but not much known, because it resides in deep, 
evergreen forests, where it .explores the bark and buds of trees 
in search of the insects which infest them. Nuttall describes 
a nest of this species, which he found at Mount Auburn, on a 
tree, forty feet above the ground. The eggs were white, with 
a very pale tinge of green, and thickly sprinkled with pale 
brown. In summer, their food consists of insects, and their 
eggs and larvae ; in autumn, when the young accompany their 
parents, tliey come into gardens and groves. One which Nut- 
tall domesticated, fed on flics and worms that were offered 
him, without the least tinlidity ; and was so tame and familiar 
as to be in danger of being trodden under feet. 

The Autumnal Warbler, Sylvia auttimnalis^ is not at pres- 
ent knoAvn to rear its young in Massachusetts, but it cannot 
go far for that purpose, since it it found in our forests, attended 
with its family, as early as the month of July. Early in the 
season, they arc seen darting through the woods in search of 
flies. ♦ One which Nuttall obtained, by its flying in at an open 
window, soon pursued the house-flies, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and became so sociable that it would eat from his hand. 
In the autumn, it may be seen turning over the fallen leaves, 
or searching the chinks of fences and the rough bark of trees. 
Its nest has been found in Pennsylvania, and also near Lake 
Champlain. 

The Hemlock IjjfARBLER, Sylvia parus^ differs so little from 
the pine^ that Nuttall is inclined to regard them as the same 
species ; but Audubon, who procure(|||nany specimens, togeth- 
er with a nest and young, pronounces them distinct, and it is 
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on his high authority that this is set down among the birds of 
our State. 

The Prairie Warbler, Sylvia discolor^ is a small and quiet, 
but fearless bird, which comes to us about the middle of May. 
Nuttall found one of their nests at Mount Auburn, in a low 
barberry bush, formed very much like the nest of the yellow- 
bird. The proprietor eyed him with much curiosity but with- 
out any appearance of fear, and when he apjuoaclied the nest, 
the female kept her station. There is considerable diilcrcnce 
in tlie accounts given by him and Audubon, of the nest and 
the song of this bird. The latter describes tlie nest as covered 
with lichens, like that of the humming-bird. The one found 
at Mount Auburn did not answer at all to his description. 

The Particolored Warbler, Sylvia Americana, is not 
common, but several specimens have been obtained by Mr. 
Samuel Cabot, Jr., and as its song has been heard lierc as laic 
as the close of May, tliere seems reason to. believe that it 
sometimes breeds in the State. It comes in May and returns 
in October, on its way to its winter liojne in tlie West Indies. 
Pew of the warblers are more beautiful than this. 

The Black throated blue Warble ji, Sylrm Canadcihisj 
is a wayfaring and unfrequent visiter, whicli appears in April, 
on its way to the north, and returns late in the fall. It is not 
known where it rears its young. Its winter quarters arc in the 
West Indian Islands. The Pine Swamp Warbler, Sylvia 
sphagnosa^ is noAV believed to be the young of this species. 

The Maryland Yellowthroat, Sylvia trichas^ is one of 
our most common birds, found among the alders of almost 
every brook, from the beginning of May till the leaves fall. It 
is quiet, humble, and never ambitious to be seen ; still it shows 
no distrust nor fear of those who visit its retreats in shady hol- 
lows, except when they u so near the nest as to create appre- 
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hensions for its young. Its song is simple, pleasant, and 
suited to the places where it resides. 

These birds commence building their nest in May. It is in 
thickets, on or near the ground, among dry leaves, brush or 
withered grass, which may protect it from observation. It is 
made of dry sedge grass and leaves, with a lining of fine bent 
grass. The eggs are about five, of a soft ’white, with specks, 
blotches, and sometimes lines of brown chiefly toward the lar- 
ger end. At the close of July the male ceases to sing, and the 
old and young rove about in parties till the season warns them 
to depart. 

The Mourning Warbler, Sylvia Philadelphia j is a rare 
species, hut Dr. Brewer assures me that he has seen it here in 
summer Very little is known of itS' habits, and I believe, 
nothing Avhatever of its nest. Sylvia agilis is now belived to 
be tlie young of this bird. Prince Bonaparte believed that the 
mourning warbler would turn out to be an accidental variety of 
the species just described. It is said, however, to be quite dif- 
ferent in its song. 

The Willow Wren, Sylvia trochilus, is the same which, ia 
England, is called the hay-bird. Nuttall says that it visits us 
in October, when it feeds on flies and other insects, and often 
is seen rising with a low and pleasant song from the tops of 
trees. It is named from its attachment to the willow. 

The Worm-eating Warbler, Sylvia vermivora^ arrives from 
the south late in the spring, and retreats early, before the north- 
ern storms. It was not known to breed in this State till a 
nest was discovered in Cambridge by Mr. Rotch, who gave a 
specimen of the eggs to Dr. Brewer. That gentleman, it is to 
be hoped, will hereafter find time to supply the defect of infor- 
mation on this part of the subject, to which very little atten- 
tion has been paid.’ 

The Golden-winged Warbler, ^ftvia cliTysoptci'a^ which 
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Nnttall thought was nevet sfcsii Ui'this {Btatei^ is ascertained to 
be oner of our visiters sby Mr. JanAos Eliot Cabot, who shot one 

of them in Cambridj^* ^ * 9 

• *■ 

The IVastivillr W'jiil»ifcR, *Sftvtdi ruhricapilla^ Is placed 
among our birds by Mjr. SamijeltC^bot. Jr., who obtained a 
specimen in Brookline. Stales that three or four, 

found in Louisiana and KeiSheky, are nil that he ever saw. 

\ ■ n, 

Swain SON'S Warbi«£]^, iSwniitsomi, has been found 

by Mr. Cabot, within* the liqpts of our Slate. 

The Orapigb. coLOiti^ WarbLiew/ :^la4a^ probiihly 

passes through the 9|p|^ Qp its way *the* eastern parts of 
Maine and the British I^WiVinces, builds and rears its 

young ; but it is iKit. ||licertained oile has yet be6n 

discovered here. V 

Roscoe’s YIcllow-tProat, Sylvia Uoscoe^ *k) much resem- 
bles the Maryland Yellow-thioat, that Aiidpboh,thc discoverer, 
at first through iV P,nly an iiccidental variety of that sjjecies 
Nut tall says ttet # is seen iu Massachusetts at tlic chjse of 
sumn^r,' aod hia>^pttessjo is that it breeds here. 

Before leaving subject of warblers, J maV he periuiltcd 
to say how muGh lire under ohligatimi to them ; not as a 
plea ill their behalf, since their diminutive si/o protects them. 
They are too small to be valued for food, or to afford the re- 
quisite degree of excitement to the sj.ortsman. W(‘ ani told 
by travellers, that the \eccncry of Siiain seems Jife less and 
heavy, from thfe^Avant skiving birds; ours, on llie contrary, 
is animated wilhilftb' arififc ]i^f6ll%p with ibo ];lumago 
of these little hirdb^bst of wbl^fi arc as Iteantifuk in colors as 
they arc swept soQg, rUpTom a circulMstance inent/oned 

hy Audubon, one l ii ttfe the inf\i?frta:i.'*(! of their 

servicesk He sa^e^hat fifty in.s('cis in the 

crops of only two of tfierfi. Millions remain in llie United 
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States throughout, Ahe-eiimmeii^ and Ifcose Avhich passthrough 
the conn try, arrive preciiSfely^kt the season when insects are 
Springing into life and acStion ; so .that the^isit of two or three 
weeks, which make*®^ ustat that time is as valuable 
to us as ten times thk sa!Mefl|!llaunitaiilii[|al)ior at any other part 
of the- year. 


The RuBY-cnowNED Wr®, Ris^uliis calendulus^ is a beau- 
tiful little bird, often seen here 1^ in tlife'lifitumn, on its return 
from the northern rcgioiis. ’ How^far go, and what arc 

their habits at that season, no one has yet been able to inform 
us. Audiiboli dijbl: bf its breeoihg in LaBrador, but he 

did not succeed’^ ill" its nestj i||llner has it been found 
by any of the arctie :eTOffiitions. Wilsbn rr^et with them in . 
Pennsylvania^ in th^^lp^cr. biit the|^tei|*not seen in Massa- 
chusetts till the^||utit^R, when the^^ipciate with the tit- 
lumise, afid.ttiby^ roriiM in busy silencej wholly intent on the 
work of gathcri^ fooia. At the north, tiimr song is equal to 
that of the cafiary, in‘ richness, variety and power. They are 
not uncommon western parts of the 

, The FiERY-qiiowNEir Wren, Rej^iilns h^ bebh ob- 

tained by Dr. PrcAver, in the vicinity of Boston. It rears its 
young in liabrador, and is seen herb on jfirretnin in .October, 
when it collects its food, consisting of ttid^larvfo and eggs of 
insects, without regarding the presence of any observer. It is 
said, that ori striking the branch on which they are perched, 
these little birds will hill dead, as the Canada jays arc often 
killed by their <?ncmies, the hunters. 

The IIousE-WRES^Mlir()^/o(^ summer resi- 

dent in the State. It is a spited, rest leSS||ei^ ward little bird, 
which treats the Hitman rac^ gCeat/||K!^ti&rity. It seems 
to expect that ^t9ging$ it; but if this 
is not done, it will oflt^ses or in barns. 

Nothing in the vickiity of hubian dwellings troubles it but the 
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appearance of a cat, whicrfi throws it iato a vociferous passion, 
which does not subside till .tlie hated ciieaiy retires. It re- 
mains with us from Ajjril •September, aixl adds niugh to 
the nttnrtirn- nf mimninr ^{] nftrn brilliant 
song, which, like that!;||^iltte the heat of day, 

when other birds are»tip|^|||. * |SiA§ ui^aiiy quarrels Avith other 
birds, andj small hit rights, md < perhaps 

something more. Ju. of)Mforl||py4t has no ccpml; and 

some other birds seeiptai tip to it, not from fear 

or conscience, but hier^y lo|iibape its perpetual and abugive 
din. 

The nest of house- wren is ferrmed with an outwork of 
twigs interlaced 1^|h cife ancbskilL' B6|willi^^^lidg barricade is 
the truejne^, madli ^th grass and lii^ed^with feathers. The 
eggs, frorn gii! to nine, df flesh (pc^^^inclinbig to red. The 
young, soon after; tb^3^are fledged, have all the playful 

activity of the It ia that these 

birds should bear thle^n^C of dwellers 

in caves, Avhen they are go remarkable fil^eoa^ri^^tiVencs that 
the male dfteu anruseS/himself while th^^i^helg ig sitting, witii 
building another n^gl^hich he has of over using. 

The PRBSH-w(iTEA* Marsh Wren, T^roglodytcs hrevii;fostris^ 
is a summer visiter, not nncomppii, btfl’ khown as ii dis- 
tinct species, till rjg, was descfilfed -by the un*^eariod jNuttall. 
It should have bgrsa 7 that will be gO'identified with 

the science as to need no such commcmoration*r ft, is known 
td boys by i.ts song, eh^a-datj^day, Avhich is so.l|Kten hoard in 
the meadows. He degcfllies its nest as made o 4 ^'Scdge, bent 
from the top pf a gra^af^Juft, and forminjft^ spfierical arbor 
with an entranee on He' th% in a nest con- 

taining seven egfgj^^hree th^g^ela^W than the rest, and 
were fresh, while |he other far advanced toward 

hatching. From thifrhe inferred that two lilfFerent birds had 
laid in the same nest. ^^r^ere^gpe^Hf^pat^^ need of crowding . 
thug, since thd male empi^oy^ nests, a great 

part of which are neither Wanted nor used. This species, 
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which has been ooufoiiadcd ^ith the following, remains with 
us from May till ^September* 

■ f 

The S.tijT^w4/i|!IBr. ^^roglodytes palvstris, is 

found on mar$hes'MA 4 liiiriM near the sea, but 

is not so common ^as the bird is quick and 

active ill its motmwe, the last de- 
scribed. The nosi of ijjp^ twisted into each 

other, and filled in with |i^ M a cocoa-nut, 

with an opening in the side. ^^j|^egg% ar^ffom six to eight, 
of a color ap])roacJimg ^04; mahogany. Nuttall thought that 
this bird hardly ever cam^ nearer than New^ York ; but Dr. 
Storcr has a^tid eggs at Dtirnis^ble in our Sta‘e. 

The Winter KE^f^^&glodytes ir.sdrted in the 

list of our birds, oil rab^dl^thority ol AilEttit>OOii ' It abounds in 
Maine in snmllfe^^iil !l^%^ always rare. 

The Wtbrf is a new spe- 
cies, discovered same distingiiii^d Ornithologist, who 

says that it is f(4ll|j|p||^Massachu^^ cannot speak 

with certainty of its shmttier haunts, noir Of the extent of its 
migrations. 

The Blue Biifb, Sialia TFtHlSw, is a <i|e|ightfiil messenger 
df spring, wh^s©^ early appearance fa^ke^vus ^sk, “ Hast thou 
a star to guide thy path ?” siiic^ he comes before the fetters of 
Orion tare ifShoiind, or the sweet dnikii^ces of Pleiades haVe 
begun to fall? Sfe is said to resemble^ the English redbreast 
so much ill {orm* 5 Md habits, as welL.^fca the tinge^on his breast, 
that he was ca^ed tlj^^Jd|ie^iobin, first »®et tiers of this 

country. The first spring briuga the blue-bird, 

and 'I ks sweet, but radSfiMiAll and tremulous, note seems ex- 
pressive of uncerttiinty, whetlmt the season will permit him to 
remain. lie is often back hfy relapse, as happened 

in January of the lasl^^p^, %han he came ou ohe or two fine 
mornings, but was soon compelled to retEoat. Every body 
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loves the blue-bird, and some rqake it a practice to encou age 
him by providing lodgings for him, which Jie readily occu|)ies, 
and where he manifests a J^^edom from uneasiness, w h lie 
cannot feel where his nesil ia eJi^pesed* 4^ certainly is 

wise to encourage hufn|<|j^ is spent in 

catching beetles, gra$iMi|p^al|^pidcrs, and grat|f», for which 
we have seen him open grounds. 

The wire- worm is anothdibv of ^aitv j^uxuries, which are all 
of a kind that man can easily spa|e. When they eat berries, 
it is not those of the gardell^ut the sumach and wild cherry. 

Unless the liospitality of man provides the blue-bird with 
lodgings, he^ resorts to hollow trees, where he shelters Iiimsclf 
from thb etemer^ts, and there, or in a hou^^ade the pur- 
pose. the pair coristruct tlieir nest ; it is a short and easy pro- 
cess,. for nothing is ^^uired but a. lining of hay and feathers. 
The eggs are from ipnl:^^ six, of a , j:^ blue. Tavo broods, 
and sometimes raised while the 

female sits pn the charge of 

the young. In defence of hie courageous ; 

he hps been known ^ attack a lien v^ijSi;^-chickeus, who came 
too near his abode, put her to 

During winter, the blue^biids ahaund in the southern states, 
and particularly^ in the Plpri^a^ whiefi, however, they leave ae 
early as possible. Bijt they do 4|gft> go very (hr to tlie north. 
In Maine they are not common, agd in liabr^or not one was 
seen by Audubon’s j)arty. Towards autumn,, their song is iio 
longer heard,* except one complaining note in> which they seem 
to lament the necessity of leaving their hj^mc^ the last 
moment they linger, and it is not till the trumpet of the storm 
indicates that the hosts of winter are upon them, that they will 
consent to bid ns farewell. 

The Brown Lark, An^/iM SjpinoleHq,^ is one of those ])irds 
which arrive from the north, withoht mucia*to indicate Avhence 
they came or whither they are going. They are common in 
fields in the country, and are said la^ be equally so along tlie 
borders of rivers and the Atlautic shores. They fly in loose 
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scnttrred flocks, giving out a feeble note, run rapidly on the 
ground, and ^heji 4hoy take wing, generally move high and 
far before they alight. Some jjhem spend the winter in 
Pennsylvania, andth)^ aboipd at thftt seasonf in the southern 
states. Tflose whti^ pa8i»tiitougtk(^i|t^State in the autumn, 
are all young-; nothing is kDQ|K&4p£3>i^<i.<fld birds, though Lab- 
lador is one of fha*plaelfl^viihM» tli||ji ^reai'their young. 

'af (* ,iX 


granivqAqus, or passerine ,birds. 

The SnoiiK IjArk, Alauda a/pesMs, is ^ prf tty bird, which 
comes to us from the nprfb at the ap^paeh'ili^f w^ and, if 
the season closes early^. hefe^ in Ofstpl^er, on its way to 

the middle .states. tliey sometimes re- 
main here, and tho|5%^hioh ^oe^dif go farther south 

than Maryland. Wlufe here, they fly Jh||h, in loose scattered 
flocks, and have a^^|ef#ote, resembling that of the sky-lark 
of J*]ngland. Thdlf focld SMiiomstto cpnaist of seeds and the lar- 
vae of insects, which tji'ey ^lfin^^ the ground*, or on fences 
where tlioy soinfetimes aUgl>|^t thhiigh they never perch on a 
tree. They pasi^^^thc night^ tl^^earth, in, small parties, near 
tufts of dry grasg. they are alarme^, all take wing, and 

after flying round* for a short tlm^y return to the same place 
again. 7^,, 

Audubon describes the nest of this bird, Avliich he found in 
the moss at Labrador, and tells us that the song of the male at 
that season is very sweet. ' > : 

The Snow Ih^NxiNo, ^mheftza^ nivalis. As soon as Avinter 
reignS “ sole monareh of thb inverted year,” these birds come, 
riding on the siiow-^oriii^ and are seen in parties sweeping over 
the desolate country. Sometimes they alight on trees, some- 
times on fences, and are even familiar enough to take their 
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station at times upon the roofs of houses. Tjll they are perse- 
cuted for the sake of tlicir flesh, they are disposed to he nn tiie 
best possible terms with mait but as they are considered ilie 
harbingers of very severe*weather, they meet but a cold wel- 
come. Their*flight is.8|rift, and well sustahied; they seem to 
enjoy the fierce and angry winds but careless of ©old as they 
are, and apparently . welW^rotected, they*> are son|etiixi6s so 
chilled as to be unable to escape fjpom those who pursue them. 
In Labrador, where they are calleH While Birds, they feed on 
seeds and insects, Init while here, they must dc]>end for their 
subsistence almost entirely on seeds.^ \Pox tliis pur])Ose tliey 
often alight on trees, but are seldom seen in the woods. Like 
the larks, they live much on the ground. ♦ 

The summer dress of tlie snow bunting is pure wliite and 
black; but they are not. sA;n with this plumage here. Their 
appearance here .j® vaalips ; but generidly tlicy are wliito and 
rusty brown. In tj^e summer the|g:#e said to sing sw(;etly, 
but their strains are wai^^ilfte Insert w Some Jiave been 
known to rear their yQimg in the Whife Mountaiijs of ftlew 
Hampshire. 

The Black-thi^ated jpuNTii^Qp^^wim’«ra AmerirMna, is 
found in high meadows water marshes, from the 

middle of May till the last of When if ietnwis to the 

south, and spends the winter tries beyond the bounda- 

ries of the Union. "Early in summer, they fcpd on caterpillars 
and insects, and arc among, the destroyers bf the ])ernicious 
canker-worm. Their noto is constantly hear^from every level 
field of grass or grain ; ^hey often perch on some low tree, and 
there for a long time breathe QUMheir simple and nu protending 
song. At these times, they may be approached without taking 
wing ; they seenr to be friendly to man, to other birds, and to 
each other. In August they become silent, and not long after, 
leave us for the south, going beyond the extremity ol‘ the 
Union. 

e- 

The Scarlet Tanager, Tanagra rubra, is a splendid sum- 
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mer resi'^ent in Mu‘ State. He is retired in his habits, but not 
distrhatfhl, and as he often comes into enclosures, he is well 
kiu.wn by his rich and elegant pliimage, and the sweet variety 
of his song. His conamon note is a* chip^ chirr ^ repeated at 
short interva’i', in such a tbne that it is very difficult for the 
hearer to deternrine whence the soiffid proceeds. At other 
times he has a song, which^ bears some resemblance to that of 
the red-eye, excepting that it is more continuous and unbroken. 
Were it not that the eye fe chaftned by the beauty of his scar- 
let and glossy black, as it glows against the foliage in tlie sun, 
liis musical powers would; be more higlily estimated. There 
is nothing to be set off against these recommendations. He 
cannot b(5 accused of any kind of depredation. His food con- 
sists of insects, and of these, he is j)articnlarly fond of the 
wasp, one of (»nr greatest fruit cfestroyers. Sometimes he 
feeds oil berries and S^cds, but they tire not taken from the 
garden. " 

These birds ftrrivO’^wajSl May, and iimnediately 

begin to build, generally on the large bow of an oak, but somc- 
times on an orchard tree. The nest is loosely put together. 
The eggs are three oiv fotir, bluish, spotted witii purple and 
hrowri.‘ They are Vety affeotm^ toward tlieir young. If 
any one approaches the n^ty thfe^etnale is in great distress. 
As soon as th^y rccpiirb fObdythe male sn| ])lios it, and so anx- 
ious is he for theiit welfare, dhat he hhs been known to follow 
one of th(iMi for half a mile, and as he conUl not release it, to 
feed it through the wires of its cage, and roost in tfie same tree 
by nigiit. At the beginning of Aiisfust, the male assumes the 
green fnid yellow dress of tlie female, and in eompany Avith 
their young, they set ofl’ for their Avinter qnarters. 

The Indkjo Ihiii), Triv^illa cy^neOj is a spirited and beauti- 
ful smnnier resilient, Avell kiiOAvn in every garden, Avherc, from 
the tops of tices, from roofs, and cliimneys a id lightning rods, 
Av^e hear his swei't lisping song, Avhich at first is exceedingly 
pleasant, but at length Avearies the car by its perpetual repeti- 
tion throughout tlu summer day. Tiic rich blue Avhich gives 
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this bird its name, belong exclusively to the male ; the female 
and the young wear plain flaxen tlresscs. The y©ung males of 
the first year have a little blue in . their htiii' colored »planiagc ; 
this increases as the bird grows, and it is not till the third year- 
tliat it ac([iiires the azure with green reflections, which, makes 
the mature bird so ornamental to the village seefti^y. It is 
sometimes dillicult to determine wliether it is blue or greeny so 
rapidly does it change in dilfereiit lights, as it glafices ki the 
sun. ^ 

The nest of the iiidigo-bird is usnally in a low bush, some-, 
times in vines; in the Ibrmer case, it is-^^Spended between 
two twigs. The outside is composed of coarse grass and 
withered leaves ; the lining is of grass and Jiair. TIk^ eggs are 
greenish white and unspotted, according to Nuttall ; Wilson 
says, blue, with a purple blotch at the^ larger end; Audubon 
wsays, with a blotch or twe As to these singular 

discrepancies, I have alre^y retniff&ed, that tl|is part of the 
subject is greatly in want V. ' ^ 

/ ’ 

The White-crowned Sparbow, Fringilla leucophrys^ is one 
of the ’finest of this family Of birds. It is seen here, but very 
ra'c’y, on its way to the nofttiiin . the spring. Audubon de- 
scribes its nest, which he found in Labrador, a^d speaks of its 
notes as very plaintive and sweet. 

f * 4; , i ! 

The WiiiTE-TiiuoATED SpARROW, 9 cnn^ylvanica^ 

is much more abundant than the last. It attracts attention by 
its size and beauty, and still more by its song^ which, though 
unvaried in tone, and slowly and solemnly tittered, is neverthe- 
less, as heard in May mornings, one' of the most delightful melo- 
dies of spring. It is not known in what manner it performs its 
migrations ; the first news we have of its coming is from its own 
plaintive note, licard from the borders of the fields. The spar- 
rows move in companies, and frccpient hedges and thickets, 
where they run upon the-* ground and scratch for se(ids. On 
any alarm, they^plunge into the deepest shade ; hut when free 
41 
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from uneasiness, they ascend to the highest branches and open 
their plaintivft and ein[)hatic strain. In the warmer days, tliey 
resort me^e to the borders of wodds, but the thicket is always 
their favbrite home. They appear to have no great dread of 
the presetide of^mami hut the hhwto are very destructive to 
them, and the^^^parrows seem aware of their danger, and de- 
sirous to keep af Inuch as possible out of their sight and reach. 
Th New 'H^pshire their note is interpreted into a warning, 

■p'- 

that the 'tim^ to sow wheat i^ come. Their stay does not ex- 
ceed t wb^WeekS ; aJ!td,-0feben they leave us, they go to the far 
north. *Dr.* RiehardShn foiuM their nests on the banks of the 
Great Bear Lake> 

Tlie IlAY-wiNor.n FttrcH, Fringilla graminm^ is a bird, plain 
in appearance, hut pleaiiift and unpretending in its song, which 
is conslantly heard ill they run on the 

ground, in the* mariner or of the seeds and in- 

sects whicJi compose their foro. ?v'^,bHhe grass-bird, as it is 
called, we are indebted for some bf the SAveetest music of our 
spring ; theyp song begins very early^ in the morning, and con- 
tinues aftet sunse|,/butHhby are generally silent in the heat of 
the day.;i-«They» come eaylyii^ip AprU^ the best of their 
song is heari^ t^l the eumoiier Opens, when their note becomes 
more monotonous for the season. Some of them spend tlie 
winter in Pentjsylvan% but most of them go farther to the 
south to escape cold. . 

The nest is built in the grass^ partly sunk in the ground. It 
is formed of leaf es and dry grass, Avell lined with horse-hair. 
The eggs, four o^' five in ^number, are flesh-colored white, witli 
spots of reddish brown. When the female is disturbed, she 
pretends lameness, and practises various arts to withdraw at- 
tention from her young. 

The Ambiouous Sparrow, Fringillm dmhigua^ of Avhich a 
single specimen was obtained by Nuttdil, was, -lie says, a young 
bird, and may undergo some changes in its markings. Audu- 
bon suggests that it may turn out to be the white-crowned 
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sparrow in its winter plumage. The size is dilierent ; but tlie 
point must be left for future observations to decide. • 

Tlie Song Sparrow, Fringilla tnelodick^ is a well-known 
bird, very common in all parts of New Engleiidf^and richly 
deserves its name. It comes in comjuiny Avitli tlnei blue-bird, 
and though it has no pretension to tlie beauty of its friend, 
exceeds it in the sweetness of its song. This cheerful and 
pleasant note is heard, in the near vicinity of liimian dwellings, 
from trees, stakes, and fences, aud if were not one of the 
most familiar sovinds of summer, would be imiversally iid min'd. 
This bird is common in Louisiana, in winter, and comes to 
the north before the snows have left the ground, l^h’om the 
time of its arrival we hear its unwearied note at all hours of 
the day, growing louder and more ^^minated as the sjiring ad- 
vances. It frequents lielde wJijcjli jilford tJie 

insects which it is active in d^ftl^fe^ng. It also enjoys the 
vicinity of water, in which it is fond of bathing. It has been 
known to swim to soin,e distwice wIkui disabh'd from Hying. 

The song-sparrows buil(i' sometimes in a bush, and some- 
times on the ground. They have been known to resort to a 
hollow tree. The nest is usually made of dried grass willi a 
lining of hair. The eggs are greenish wlute, speckled or 
spotted with umber, chiefly toward the largep end. Audubon 
incpiircs, why it is, tliat they never u<^,<>he same i^jst twice, 
when they raise two or tlirec broods in a season, and always 
keep it so scrupulously clean ? The obvious reply is, that a 
bird so neat and industrious, is the very likely to 

take the troulde of building a new nest a bird more 

slovenly and indolent, Avould re-occupy old abode, from 
the same aversion to labor which induced it to leave it neg- 
lected. 

The Savannah Sparrow, Frini(illa ^avanna^ is rare, com- 
pared with tlie preceding, and is most coirnnon ncju; the sea. 
Its song is animated, though far inferior to that of tJie song- 
sparrow. Though it is very hardy, it inocecds to the south 
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in winter and returns in April, when it resorts to fields and 
opcSn plains. Audubon says, that it breeds in all places from 
Maryland to Labrador, ff so, the nest probably can be found 
hero, thotigh U may he easily mistaken for that of the species 
last describedi^v* ♦ 

The Snow-bihd, Fringilla hiemalis^ commonly called the 
blue snow'^bird, to distinguish it from .^e snow-bunting, a bird 
much less'Qommoh tbcfti this, comes to ns just in advance of 
the wintry desolatipUj^jin infallible sign that the dreary season 
is atliand; dreaay to us, it would be proper to say ; for this 
little traveller, though it rfetreats before it, evidently has no 
fear of ils cold and- snow, (t is almost always seen here in 
com]Vany with the tree^spafrows. After doing all they can to 
pick up a. .subsistence the frozen ground, they come round 
our houses lo gatlier;;’r.cruil|bfe^>»^^ any morsels of ])rovision that 
may have been cast the^ door ; and if a handful of 

meal is' thrown to them, they receive ?it with great delight. 
After rcHTiaiiiiiig with us as long'as possible, in the heart of the 
winter, they are compelled to femove ; but with the first 
glimpse 'of spring they reapj)ear, resbfting to orchards or to 
the edges of the wood^rapd ropsting in hay-stacks, when the 
nights are severely cold^ are only summer residents in 

the fur coiintriesy and ^eVer abound there. Wilson tells us 
that tliey^sometimes breed in the Alleghany mountains. 

The YteLLOW-sHo^LDERED Sparrow, Friiia^illa snraimantm, 
comes fi’orn Misxii^o ahd^the West-lndia islands, Avhere it passes 
the Avinter. It uS a passing visit, wlicn it attracts some 
attention by its "soiig ; but it koon hurries on to some oilier 
breeding- 1 )lac(?. While here, jt prefers iIjo iieighborhood of 
tlic sea, wheni it (explores newly ploughed fields in search of 
insects and seeds. It never retires to the avoocIs. 

The Frini(illa Canadensis, arrives from 

the north at the a])proach of winter, and remains here daring 
most of that season. It is called the snoAv-bird, by many, and 
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is often seen in company with the bine snow-bird. Wlicn 
the deep snows cut off their resources for food, they come* to- 
gether into our yards and under our windows, and generally 
succeed in obtaining some small charity from man. > Early' in 
spring they prepare for their return, but delay it on various 
pretexts ; till, a day or two before their departure, they re- 
cover their voices, and sing sweetly from the tn^es of the or- 
chard. Audubon did not find them at Labrador ; but ho met 
with their nests in Nova Scotia, and his impression is, that 
they breed in the northern parts of Maine. /I'he tree-s])arrows 
are easily distinguished from others, by the spot in the centre 
of the breast. 

The Chipping Sparrow, Fringiltd socimlisyis our most com- 
mon bird, and so well known as haarSly to need a description. 
It is found alike inlthe city and i^e village, in the field and 
the garden, in the forest and at the house-door. Aftca* pasjsing 
the winter in the southern states, it returns early in the s|)ring. 
It has no pretension to song, thougli, wlnui it first returns, it 
keeps a continuous jingling sound, nnliko llie chippin:^ notc^ to 
whic.li it owes its name. At the close of slimmer, the old and 
young birds search for seeds in the fields in large flocks, col- 
lected in preparation for their flight. The first snow fall is 
their signal for disa})peari ng. 

This little sparrow, in order to escape froip worse enmnies, 
places its nest under the care of man. It builds in the sides of 
walks, tlie corners of piazzas, or some spot equally open to ob- 
servation ; and so strong is it confidence, tjsistt, if the nest is 
torn down, it regards it as an accident, and-Suilds in the same 
place again. It adoj)ts these sfieltered sitiiatfons, with a view, 
no doubt, to escape from cuckoos, which Avon Id steal all its 
eggs if they w^'ere exposed in tlie w'oods. 

The Frr.Li) Sparrow. Fringilla puaiifa. resembles the spe- 
cies last described, but is brigliter in color and has a longer 
fail. With us, ^ter the first of April, it is found in open fields 
and pastures, where it lives on insects ami seeds. The song 
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is peculiar and likely to attract attention, not so much from its 
swd^etness, as its canary-like trill. Its nest is built on the 
ground, after the fashion of most other sparrows, and made of 
hay, with a lining of fine grass or horse-hair. The eggs are so 
thickly sprinkled with rusty brown as to appear almost wholly 
of that color. It usually rauses two broods in a season. 

The Swamp Sparrow^ Fringilla patustris^ is rather com- 
mon, after the middle of xlpril,* in the swamps and marshes, 
from which it takes its name. Wilson speaks of it as destitute 
of song. This is a ini^take ^ 'itj^ strain, though not equal to 
that of some others of the tribe, is lively and pleasant. It is 
distinguished by its passion for the vicinity of water, where it 
continually forces through brush and thickets, till its tail is 
worn almost away. v ; > 

TJie nest of the ^iv^p i^parrow on the ground in 

swamps, with the coarse grass which grows there. The eggs 
arc four or five, of a dull white,, spotted with reddish brown, 
'riie old birds express great anxiety for their young, but appa- 
rently Avithout much reason, for they have a wonderful alacrity 
at hiding in llie grassy ])laces where they dwell. 

The Sharp-taiueu Finch, Fringilla cavdacuia^ is added, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Brbwer, on the authority of Nuttall. 

Th^ Sfuside Finch, Fringilla maritima^ is found along 
the borders o£: tbp ocean, and in the sea islands ; it visits the 
interior only wj||en (b^ven by easterly storms, ft runs in 
search of marine, insects and small shell-fisli, like a sandpiper, 
on the edge of .tfec, strand. Like the svvanij) sparrow, it has 
feet and legs of gre^t strength, and suited to its way of life. 
These finches build on those parts of the inarslies whicli are 
above the flow of tlie tides. The nest is of grass ; the eggs 
are dusky Avliite, s])eckled with brown. 

The American Goldfinch, Fringilla tristis^ well knoAvn by 
its beautiful yellow plumage and jet black wings,- can hardly 
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be said to return in the spring, since many of them do not leave 
us in winter, though, as they roam about in tlieir dusky dresses, 
with their complaining note, there is little about them to ro 
mind us of the gay musiciasns of the spring. They are often 
seen when the ground is covered, gatliering a living from 
the tall stalks of weeds that rise above the snow. For some 
time they Avill be missing, and then they rove about Avitliout 
any fixed direction, and apparently never much troul)led by 
the want of food. When the Avarm gales begin to bloAv, the 
males resume their colored dress, the females among birds not 
being permitted to share that fatal gift of beauty, that might 
attract attention to their nest. Tlie social habits of thc'se 
pretty birds give double interest to their Song, since; all join in 
harmony, sometimes plaintive and low, then gay and loud, as 
they enjoy the sunshine together. They fire fond of bathing 
and pluming themselves in company; in fact, tJioy ahvays fis- 
sociate together on the most friendly terms. In our garden.^ 
they collect the seeds of lettuce, but thistle doAvn irs their favo- 
rite food, and they cannbt be justly charged Avith doing any 
injury Avhatever. 

They make use of thistle down, Avith other soft and delicate 
substances, to build their nests. They are placed on trees or 
tall bushes, and constructed externally of dry leaves and other 
rubbish, Avith a lining of fine grass, hair or down. Andubon 
speaks of its nest as covered Avith lichens, glued on Avitb 
saliva ; the nests here have no such disguise. He also speaks 
of the eggs, Avbich are from four to six in number, as white, 
tinged Avith bluisli, and speckled with reddi^ broAvn. flerc, 
the eggs are white. ' 

A year or tAvo since, I saw one, in a large flock of gold- 
finches, Avhich Avas distinguished from the rest by plumage 
partly flaxen and partly Avhite. At a little distance it a])peared 
like a snoAV Avhite bird. 

The Pine Finch, Fringilla pinus^ comes occasionally from 
the north in Avinter, and^ sometimes proceeds as far as the 
southern extremity of the Union ; but the first approach of 
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spring drives them back to their northern home. In the state 
of Maine they abound in the cold season, and are sometimes, 
though not regularly, seen here. Their flight resembles that 
of the goldfin'ch, with rising and falling inflections, and their 
note is said to be similar and equally sweet. Where they rear 
their young has not yet been discovered. 

The Lksseii Redpole, Frhigilla Un&na^ M an occasional 
visiter in winter. Flocks have been seen as far south as Phila- 
delj)hia ; but they come at uncertain, and generally distant in- 
tervals, and very little is known concerning either their habits 
or their song. 

The Fox-coLOHEir Sparrow, PringiUd ilicLca, is perhaps the 
finest of this family of birds. It is large and handsome ; gen- 
erally larger than Ntlt tail’s measurement, which is but six 
inches. When the evening Sun falls ftjtfiis cinnamon plumage, 
its appearance is bcautifub. through Massachusetts 

on its way to the south, soon after Bib fall of the leaf, and re- 
turns early in the spring ; it is .then seen in gardens, scratch- 
ing tlie ground, in search of seeds and insects, making no sound 
except a low call occasionally to its companions. It Avaits till 
the weather groAvs mild enough for4l^ jourpey, and as soon as 
it determines to go, perches on the high branches of trees and 
sings an air, easy, flowing, clea^ and incomparably sAveet. 
They fear their yopng in;*Jthe British Provinces and other 
northern regions. T - 

The Ground P^ngiUa etythropthalma, is an ex- 

ceedingly cbmmofi bird,* found oii^ the borders of forests and 
Avoodland roads, Avhere it scratches ^Sniong the dry leaves for 
worms and insects, so entirely absorbed in its employment that 
any one can approach AAuthiii a feAV feet of it without its taking 
any alarm. While thus engaged, it often utters the loud call 
from Avhich it is named the pec-wink^ and sometimes the tow- 
W€c bunting. But at times, it singg Avith much more preten- 
sion, and, perched on the high branch of an oak, Avarbles a loud, 
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clear, and very agreejfble song. It leaves us for the south in 
October, and returns in April, the males coming first, as *if to 
make the necessary preparations. In autumn tlie case is re- 
versed, and the females lead in the migration. Adhere is some- 
times a fortnight between. 

Wilson praises tlie address with wliich the ground-robin 
conceals the place of its nest ; but it seems to depend almost 
entirely on its resemblance to tlie ground about it, to secure it 
from unfriendly observers. It is sunk a little below the sur- 
face, sometime^ under the shelter of a smalt busli, and is made 
of sncfi materials as corner most readily to hand, sncli as strips 
of bark and withered grass, with a lining either of line grass 
or the fallen leaves of a pine. The eggs arc four or live, of 
a soft wliite, spotted with reddish brown. 'JMie old birds are 
very anxioijs for the safety of their youngs, and practise the 
usual arts to draw the intruder from their nest. 

The Cardin An Grosbeak, Fringilla rardinalis, cannot he 
considered as one of ourWrds, tliongh its occasional visits re- 
quire its iusertion in our list. It is seen, but only at irregular 
intervals, in the villages on Connecticut river. VVberever the 
celebrated red-bird appears, it attracts attention, not only by 
its splendid plumage, but its bold and beautiful song. 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Fringilla JaydoviviancL^ sup- 
plies the place of the cardinal^ rivalling that fine bird in beauty 
and surpassing it in song. It is difiicult to determine at what 
time its visits to us ara paid. It is seen here sometimes before 
the snow has left the ground, and met with at intervening 
periods till midsummer ; aft this is the lime for incubation, it 
must rear its young ia some places not* distant, certainly, if 
not within our bounds. At the latter part of the summer, our 
gardens are frequented by the young in great numbers, .and 
bitter complaints are made, with or without reason, of their 
depredations on the peas. Clear the sea-shore they are much 
less common than in the interior ; in segne years, it is rare in 
all parts of the State. 

42 
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This bird migrates to the south early^in autumn, and on its 
way;’ is seen in rminy parts of the Union ; the nest is found 
in New York and Pennsylvania, and regions farther north, but 
in liabrador, Auduboii did. not find a single bird. The note of 
this grosbeak is striking, ])articularly when heard, as it often 
may be, in the silence of the night. It may be seen standing 
witli its wings lifted, as if to "display tlie crimson lining, before 
it begins its song. The young are three ye£yrs in obtaining 
their plumage. Till then, they resemble the female, except 
that the red begins ^arly to show its tiaces on the breast. The 
descriptions usually given of the biM^^do not agree witli spe- 
cimens that are Oftfen found with stripesof white on the head 
and over the eye. The tail, instead of being forked; is very 
slightly emarginatc, if at all. The food of this grosbeak coii- 
sists of insects, berries and seed^. ^ 

The Brarn Grosbear, eeBrulea, is not at present 

known as one of our birds ; but a gentleman, whose authority 
is ui 111 nest ionable, is confident that he has seen more than one 
in fi’is State. It will without much doubt, be numbered with 
our occasional visiters, by future observers. 

The Purple Finch, Fringilla purpurea, is not an nneom- 
mon bird in this and more northern regions. Some of them 
])ass the breeding season here ,v the greater number keep on 
toward the' British provinces, %fiere they spend the summer, 
and returti to the south about the time when the leaves fall. 
At that season their food consists of insects and berries ; when 
these cannot be hadj they the seeds and sometimes the 
buds of trees. ^ 

The crimson linnet, ds it is sometfftiee called, has a rich and 
varied warble, clear as thd softest tones of a flute. It sings not 
easily and miconscieusly, like the sWeet virco, which it resem- 
bles, but more with the air of a performer, and as if it knew 
that soAe on 6 w?is standing stillr to listen. It runs througli 
various changes, whh^ gredt rapidity^ and skill, and seems to 
challenge all the feathered tribes, to rival its admirable song. 
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Gennral Dearborn was tlie first Xo discover tlie nest of this 
bird in Massachusetts. It was built on the low branch i)f a 
balsam fir. witli tJie outside covered Avith lichens. Mr. Cabot 
and Dr. Brexver have also found tliem ; hut tJie number of 
those that remain witli us at that seasoii; must, he small. 

The Pink Guoskeak. l^yrrhula eniu'latlur^ is an inliabitant 
of cold regions, and comes to ns at irregular intervals, either in 
Avinter or when that season is nigh. I/rofessor I jinmons tells 
me that they Averc common near \VilliaiusU>wn in t!ie autumn 
of 1S36, which was un usually gloomy and cold. 'Phey arc 
splendid birds, but So great strangers here, that they hardly 
merit a description. 

The Common Crossbill, cui'vinoslra^ belongs to 

northern regions, and comes'to ns during the. winter, in seaveli 
of food. It deliglits in the evergreens, and nialvcs 

use of its singular bill to extract theni; bolding tlni con(‘S in 
its claw, like the parrot, while it forces the, seed vessiils open. 
At the south it is in the liabit of. tearing aj)|>les to pieces, for 
t)ic sake of extracting the seeds. Wilson says, that in deep 
snoAVs, it is familiar at the cabin of the hunter ; wluai dislm•b(^d, 
it flies only to the roof and soo 4 descends to the ground, to 
feed as before. When better food is wanting, it sometimes 
relieves the sensation of hunger by SAvaJ lowing bils of clay. 
When engaged in eaitmg, it mc^y'be seen standing or^ one loot 
and feeding itself with the either. It sometimes emplays its 
bill to aid itself in tlie .act gf climbing, v 

. ri *• 

Audubon has not suqcejed^d in finding the nest of this bird, 
but he has explained the , diffeuenqp of markings ai connected 
Avitb its particular age. > 

'■ / * 

Tlie WiiiTE-wiNGED Crossbill, Lnxia leucoptava^ visits us, 
like the former, in the" Avipter season. It is more common per; 
haps tlian the other, but still is rare. It co^nes in large flocks, 
and then is not seen for i^veral years. In form and habits it 
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resembles the other ; but is a much handsomer bird. It is 
known by its colors, black and crimson, and by the white bands 
upon tJie Avjn"s. 


ZYGODACTYLI. 

Th6 YcLLow-BiLiiKn Cuckoo, Coccyzus Americanus, arrives 
from the south about the first of May, and is by no means an 
uncommon bird. It is often heard when it cannot be seen, 
uttering its loud, coarse notes, in rapid succession, from the 
d(i])tli of tli(! woodland shade. There is a prevailing impres- 
sion tliat tlic cuckooes cry is the hai*binger of rain, from wliich 
it lias derived ils popular name of rain-crow. This bird flies in 
silence, under the shadow df the foliage, as if it were conscious 
of the discreditable manner in which its living is obtained, 
and Avere not desiroiis to call the public attention to its pro- 
ceedings ; for Avlieri thus seen, it is passing from the nest of 
one small bird to another, to suck the new laid eggs. Hut 
this is not all its subsistence. It devours many insects, among 
others the large yellow cockchafler, and thus does some good 
to man, to aton<3 for its injuries to its own race.. 

The cuckoo seldom folloAVs the example of its foreign name- 
sake, which lays its eggs in the nests of bther birds. In this 
country, that kind of knavery is almost confined to the coav- 
bird. It Iniilds for* itself a hasty and carelessly constructed 
ne5t,^ The eggs, from tAvd to four in number, are bluish green. 
If they arc disturbed, the fcmalfe is apt to desert the nest; but 
if the young are hatched, ft is so devoted and affectionate, that 
it will almost he take;i in tlie hand, rather than abandon its 
chai’gc. 'I^liC young are fed with the hairy caterpillars that 
are found on apple trees ; but it is Avell that they are not 
more numerous, since they might greatly diminish the num- 
bers of other birfls Avhose services would be more important 
than their^. 
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The Black-billkd Cuckoo, Coccyztis m^ythrophthalmus, 
is often [mistaken for the preceding, from wiiich it dilfess in 
some of its habits, beside arriving later in the spring. It feeds 
on insects and birds’ eggs, like the other, but extends its bill of 
fare to include the small sliell-fish found in fresh waters and 
the small frogs from wet grounds. For this reason it is often 
found near tlie edge of water, or on branches bending down- 
ward to the stream. This species is less timid than tlie 
other; its note is e<[uaMy unmusical. 

Tliesc birds build tlieir nests in the forest, resembling tliosc 
of tlie former species, being little more than a flooring of twigs 
and moss, with a slight hollow in the centre ' to receive the 
eggs. These are from three to five, of the same color with 
the other, but rather smaller. 

The Goldkn-winckd Woodpeckeii, Pirns auratus^ is a very 
common bird in our gardens, kno'wrn when dying at a distance, 
by the wliite on the lower part of the back, disclosed l)y the 
open wings; when nearly examined, it , is admired for the 
beauty of its markings. It is driven from the northcn’ii states 
in winter by the excessive cold, but in April it is witirus 
again, when its voice resembles a laugh, as if it were rejoicing 
to be able to return. They are cheerful, animated birds, which 
do much to give life to our scenery in spring, ’ Their iliglii is 
strong and well sustained ; when parsing from one tree to an- 
other, they move in a straight line, till ^hey come near tlie spot 
where they mean to alight, when. they rwse them sel yes a few 
feet and cling to the bark of the tree by their claws and their 
tail, with a nod of the head and a note, from which they are 
generally called the ‘ Flicker.’^ They hop on the ground ^ith 
ease, in search of food, which consists of insects and yaripus 
kinds of fruit. In winter, they occasionally supply themselves 
from the farmer’s corn. They are a good deal persecuted by 
black snakes, which steal their eggs and young ; and also by 
hawks, from which they escape by darting into a hole in a 
tree, if any one is at hand, and if not, by alighting on a trunk, 
and moving round it faster than the enemy can follow. 
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These birds are sometimes shot, but their practice of eating 
ant^,and.t]icir larvae gives a tasti3 to tlieir flesh. Sometimes 
they are persecuted as fruit stealers, but most unwisely, for all 
the vmodpeckers are very efficieiit aids to the horticulturist. 
Wluai they alight on a tree, they listen attentively, and the 
sliglitcst movement of an insect under the bark docs not escape 
tliern. Tlioy enJarge the liole by repeated blows of their pow- 
erful bill ; then striking in their long, viscid tongues, with their 
horny ti]), tliey seize the grub, and put a period to his mining. 

^riicy build in hollow ])laces, found, or made for the jmr- 
j)Ose, in trees ; and such is tlie strength of their l)ill, tiiat they 
liave been known to make excavations a foot and a half dee]), 
into the heart of the hardest wood. Their blows may be 
lu>ard at a great distance, as loud as those of a hammer. 'The 
eggs, al)out six in number, and pure white, are deposited on 
bits of the wood^ Soon after the young are hatched, they 
leave tJieir den, and are fed bn the branches of the tree till they 
are able to fly. ^ 

The PiLEATEi) Woodpecker, Picus pilcatus, is a large and 
])Owerful bird, not uncommon in the woodlands of Massachu- 
setts, but seldom found in the vicinity of large towns. It cloijs 
not leave us ipf winter, like the preceding, but remains Ibrough- 
oui the year in oiii wild forests ; and almost every wood-cut ter 
can describe the japid and angry manner in which he strips 
the bark from a hemlock or spruce, throwing it in long flakes 
around hipi. Should ^y bnf; pursue him, he keeps far out of 
liis^rcach, laugliing,? as Qpe wopl^ think from his loud cackle, 
at his enemy’s vain endeavors, r* He never, lAider any circum- 
stances, relents from his natural wildness. If wounded, lie 
makes fierce resistance to* .all attempts to seize him; and if 
overpowered and emried captive, s^iends all his time i#trying 
to escape from his prison. This he can easily do, unless the 
materials are very hard and strong ; and if he docs not succeed, 
he can make an im])vcssion in an hour on the walls of his house 
of bondage, *whicli the carpenter cannoj Vepair in a day. 

This bird excavates a gallery with- its bill, for a nest, in 
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Avliich it lays five or six white eggs. Sometimes it saves itself 
this labor, by making use of a hollow tree. The young remain 
for a considerable time with tlieir parents, who feed them till 
their bills are grown hard enough to procure a subsistence for 
themselves. This is hot tlie ^casc at first ; lor two or three 
months, tlie bill is so sbft that jt can be bent wilJi the fingers, 
and it takes twice that time to harden it for the rougJi uses to 
which it is to be a])plied. In the south, this bird is called the 
Log-cock ; and the Black Woodcock in the middle states. 

Tlie liEi)-nKAi)i-:i) Woodpeckeu, Pirus erythrofif^phnlus^ is a 
very elegant bird, and ])erhaps the most fiommon of this fami- 
liar race. When Wilson first lauded in this country, long be- 
fore he devoted liimself to ornithology, as he was Avalking from 
Newcastle to Philadelphia, he shot one of th^se birds ; its fine 
a])pearance and rich colors struck his imagination so much, that 
it had an influence in determining his mind to tliat ])ursuit for 
which he was afterwards renowned. After spending the win- 
ter in the south, this bird" returns to us in May,« after which it 
is very common in the interior, though somewhat rare in the 
eastern part of the State. If makes its home in the wootls, hut 
spends most of its time in gardens, particularly at the time 
when tJie best fruits arc rq>e. ft helps itsf3lf with the utme^st 
freedom, caring little for the aights or threats Of tfie owner, 
b'ruit like apples, too largeao' be' eaten oh itlle spot, it carries 
away, striking it with a jerk of the heady arid flying off with 
the apple sticking on its bifll There is no eecnjcy or shyness 
in its depredation's; they are eondtldted Avith perfect good 
nature, and A^itli a confidenifee, ^fuily expressed in its marker, 
that the proprietor enjoys the appropriation as much as they do. 
But there is jfpother $ide to the aC^unt, for they show great 
skill aiH industry ifi searching the trees for grubs, which 
Avould be infinitely more destructive to the tree, tban the 
Avoodjiecker to the fruit. 

They make their hpljss in decaying trees, Avhere the eggs, 
AAdiite, Avitli reddish spots at the larger end, arc deposited Avitlr- 
out the ceremony of adining. The black snake is a great de- 
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stroyer of the eggs and the young. They show considerable 
local attachment, and for years in succession, they resort to the 
same tree. 

The Red-bellied Woodpeci^r, PiMs Carolinus^ is said to 
be unknown in the eastern part of the State. In the interior it 
is found, and Professor Emmons tells me that he has shot the 
bird in the season of incubation ; others have taken them in 
the autumn. Tliey are found through the whole extent of the 
United States ; but instead of frequenting the gardens, they 
choose the solitude of the forests, preferring the hardy inde- 
yiendence of the ^ woodlands, to the dangers which threaten 
them in the vicinity of man. They have no objection to the 
first approaches of civilization, and come freely to the girdled 
trees which surround the log hut of the borderer ; sometimes 
they pay a visit to his cornfield, wh^ animal food is wanting, 
and their loud, barking cry, is one of the most familiar sounds 
lie hears. Tliey were doubtless* common in Massachusetts, 
some years ago ; but as they gradually withdraw before the 
settlements, they Avill disappear as the forests are cut down ; a 
consummation, which is-qpite as dear at hand, as the friend of 
civilization could desire. 

■■'n. 

The YelloaV belied Woodpecker, Picus varitis, is found 
in sqmmer, id most parts of the .State, but is not familiarly 
known, because, likp the former, it keeps itself within the 
shade of thcj forest, seldom: sofferiOg either hunger or curiosity 
to bring it near hiimaji habit^ions. Its notes, which are loud 
and plaintive, difiei^ from those of its tribe; but 

the bird is so shy and suspicious that it is not easy to discover 
whence the souiid prQC^$ed|^ In its flight it seldom goes far- 
ther than from one tree to another, and Is "hardly evei®een up- 
on the grpuiid. Its food consists of grubs and beetles. In the 
summer, it varies its fare Avith berries and grapes, which it fre- 
quently hangs, head downwards, froqi the vine, to gather. 
When they migrate, they proceed by day in parties of half a 
dozen, and' at night take shelter all together in some*hole in a 
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decaying tree. Sometimes on these occasions, they have sharp 
conflicts with the Little Owl, in which they generally ptevail 
by perseverance and force o( numbers. 

This woodpecker bores its hole in a sound tree, the male 
and female laboring alternately ; and such is llie power of tlieir 
bills, that an excavation is sometimes made to tlic depth of 
two feet, at the end of which is the nest. The entrance is 
just large enough to admit tlie bird, but it grow'Ts larger, and 
becomes quite spacious at the farther end. The eggs, from 
four to six in number, and wliite Avith a slight blush, are laid 
on the fragments of Avood. The young remain in the hole till 
they are fully fledged. 

The Hairy Woodpecker, Pimis villosus, is a pretty bird, 
Avliich comes so famih’arly near dur houses, that every .one has 
seen it, intent ujxm its labor, searching for grubs and insects, 

, not only in trees, but in posts, rails, and all kinds of decaying 
Avood. Its call is a shrill Avhistle, and it makes a complaining 
sound as it explores the^bark of the trees. It is cither very 
tame, or so absorbed in its employment as not to regard the 
ffresence of an observer. It builds in the branch of a tree ; 
sometimes taking one Aviiich is already liollow, sometimes 
scooping out an opening, Avhich it does by beating off frag- 
ments Avith its bill, and scraping thehi’^out with its feet. T\iG 
eggs, like those of others of the race, are white. The female 
is known by its Avanting the red cockade oi; the back of the 
head. 

The Downy Woodpecker, Pirns puhesrens^ a smidl-^and 
very common species, is almost exactly like the former in every 
thing but size. It is often called the sap-sucker, from its prac- 
tice of ilfaking perforations in circles on the bark of trees. Tlic 
popular notion Avas that this is done in order tt) extract the 
juices of the tree ; but it is now Avell understood that the bird 
is in search of insects, and that, so far froiitr injuring the tree, 
its proceeding is highly beneficial. It is amusihg to observe 
43 
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the tehacious industry with which this little bird keeps on in 
its ISbor, never leaving a spot till it has been thoroughly ex- 
plored. '['here could not baft moi:e signal instance of the man- 
ner in which ignorance confounds friends and foes, than the 
case of this poor bird, which, iiotwithstaAding all its services, 
is thus dctairicd aftd persecuted. In summer it is found in the 
garden and the forest ; in the winter, it maybe seen from the 
window, on 'ilic wood-pile or some old fruit tree, which it re- 
lieves from many destroyers. It is perfectly happy under all 
circumstances, and seems to look at mankind, not with disgust 
and wonder at their folly, but with cheerful Confidence that 
they will do it justfee at last. 

The nest is made like that of the preceding species, either 
in somid or hollow brajiches. The eggs, commonly six in 
number, arc white. The extensile part of the tongue of this 
Avood pecker, as well as of the two last described, is cylindrical, 
wliile the extremity is linear^ flat above, convex below, with the^ 
tip pointed and the edges serrated baokAvard ; so that a grub, 
once impaled upon it, cannot easily be withdrawn. 

The Thrke-toed Woodpecker, Pirns tridactyhis, is found 
in Massachusetts, but much more •abundantly in Maine and 
tho^e northern regions iif Avhich it resides. Dr. BreAver informs 
me, tliat a Avoodpecker,*" answering to the description of this, 
Avas shot in Templeton, and that it breeds as^ near the border 
as Keene in New j^ampshire. It is distinguished by its yellow 
crown, and that peculiar formation of the feet from which it 
doriVes its name. In its voice and habits, it most resembles 
the ty el low-bellied ; ‘its breeding habits are like those of all the 
rest j its motions, like those of the red-cockaded, are petulant 
and rpstloss, passing fipih dfie tree to another, or to different 
parts of "the sam^ trdef Vithoiit taking time to exai^ine any 
single spot. In the middle of the da3^, it is silent, and goes to 
some solitary place to rest. It is sometimes seen chasing in- 
sects in the dir, hub never hurts them on .the ground. Its flight 
is swift, gliding atid-iuid^ator/;. at every gliding, it gives out 
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a loud, shrill note. These birds are more conimou in the 
northern states, in winter, than at any other tiiiie ; beeause 
they are then driven from their lipiiies by the severity of the 
cold. 


SLENDER BI^LLED BIRDS. 

The Whitk-brkasted Nuthatch, Sitta Caroiinensis is€ecii 
in autumn and winter, not because it migrates to us at tliat 
season, but because the supplies of food in the lore: I fail, and 
it resorts to fields, gardens, and the iieighborliood of Iionsos, in 
search of insects, such as ants and spiders. At a (^stance, it is 
easily mistaken for the downy woodpecker, tlioiigJi more lively 
in its motions. Itr moves sideways or head downwards, with 
great rapidity, stopping cyery now and then to cast an in- 
quiiing look at the observer. Jts bill is strong and sliar]), and 
Avhen it would open an acorn or chestnut, it holds it in .1 cre- 
vice, and splits it with'strokes of its biil. Us tongue is caj)a- 
ble of extension like the wood[)eckers, so that it has gtept 
advantages for procuring a subsistence ; but, if it were less 
favored, it might contrive to live, since it is “sometinajs seen 
hopping among the poultry on the ground. 

These birds chisel out a pcrfojration iir a decaying trtie, in 
which to de])Osit 4he eggs. These are five, dusky wjiite, 
spotted with brown at the larger end. The young are fed and 
taught to fly with alfectionate care. Tliey are fond of roosting 
in their own nest, and are believed to return to it year after 
year. They are easily known by their cry, quanlc^ two or three 
times repeated, as they ^un otter a tree. « . 

The Red-bellied Nuthatch, Sitta Canadensis^ is more 
common among iia/^tha/i tlie other. It is not fonnd farther 
south than Maryland, and /becomes nxij^re common as we pro- 
ceed toward Maine, wj^er6 many of them are hardy enough 
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to encounter the severest winters. It is a very active and in- 
dustrious bird, always running over the branches of trees, 
searching with sharp eyes, sometimes rapping with its bill, and 
occasionally striking off a bit of moss or bark, to dislodge the 
grub below ; the only tiftie it has for resting is at night, when, 
like others of the tribe, it holds by its feet to the bark and 
sleeps, head downwards. It seems , almost indifferent to the 
presence of man, unlessthe comes near it with obviously bad 
intentions. When it Spends the whiter here, it often comes 
near our dwellings in search. of food. Its flight, when seen 
here' seldom extends farther than from one tree to another ; but 
it must have great power to sustain itself on the wing, since 
on one of his liomeward voykge^s, Audubon saw one come on 
boawl his vessel at thcT distance of three hundred miles from 
the shore ; it aligFited on the rigging, and began to search for 
food, but it had fasted too long, and in the course of the night 
it died. 

This Species is peortial to pine forests, where it feedl" on the 
seeds of the |j:ees; "Its neaj is madcL hi dead stumps, not high 
above*^ the ground. W6 have at present no account of its 
breeding, within the Hihits of our State. 

The Black and Whi^e Creeper, Certhiavana, comes from 
the south*' In April, and is iseon miming nimbly round the 
trunks and Jar^e branches of trees, in search of insects, particu- 
larly ants and their larvas, which are' its favorite food. It is 
an unsuspicious bird, always too much taken up with its own 
affairs to pay much regardao air hbserver. It moves by short 
successive hops, witli great rapidity, and in all directions with 
equal facility, )vith the head either up or down. It has but a 
very short flight, from one tree tp another. Its notes are a 
series of Iweah, rapidly pronounced, th^ last greatly prolonged. 

Audubon says that at the they breed in holes in trees, 

but Nuttall found a nest in Roxbury, on the ground, protected 
by a shelving rock, and composed of cohi;se strips of the inner 
bark of the hemlock, .>wiiich overi^adecl the spot. The lining 
was a thin layer of hair. It contaihed^oiir young birds, about 
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a week old, which the parents fed in his presence without fear. 
The eggs are white, marked with brownish red spots at, the 
larger end. 

The Brown Creeper, Certhia familiar is, makes its appear- 
ance at the approa^jh of winter, not coming from other regions, 
but only from the forest, where it passes the milder season. 
Its bill is not powerful, but it has tlie advantage of a rigid tail, 
on which it rests while examining the bark of trees. Insects 
are its chief dependence, thougii it sometimes eats tlip seeds of 
the pine. With us it is not a common bird, nor is it known to 
breed in our State. 

The Humming Bird, Trochilus -coluhris, is a beautiful little 
visiter, that generally makes its appearance with the eailiest 
blossoms; and almost always in considerable numbers, thoiigli 
sometimes cold and wet seasons destroy many of tJic young. 
Of man^t is very fearless, being often seen, 4^11 flowering vines 
that climb over windows, and sometimes tailing courage to en- 
ter apartments in which flowers are to be found. ^Its bill is 
long, and the tonguc capable of extension. bill is hiscrt- 

ed into the urns of flowers, and then, dartiug'out its glutinous 
tongue, it draws forth^ the insect from fragrant home. After 
feeding, the bird settles on a bough and dresses its feathers, 
without caring, who observes its motions. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the houey of flowers is its principal support ; it is 
rather its luxury than it§ means of subsistence ; without a* sup- 
ply of insects, it will perish, as t^^ose have found wlio liave en- 
deavored to keep it on honey and sugar. 7 ^his delicnte little 
bird is easily reconciled to confinement, but it is so very sensi- 
tive to cold, that a northern winter will destroy it, however 
carefully it is guarded. 

The nest of the humming bird.is very ingeniously construct- 
ed. It is generally placed o^ the large horizontal branch of an 
apple tree, and covered with moss so as to resemble the place 
where a limb has been taken off and a circle of bark has risen 
round the spot. As the female is green, birds of prey might 
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easily pass over it, without discovering the nest below. Their 
nestg are sometimes built in small trees and shrubs. I have 
seen one ou the drooping limb of a peach tree, not more than 
three feet from the ground, and this was carefully covered with 
moss, though there was none upon the tree. If any one goes 
up to the nest, the parent Hies up to him as an intimation that 
he is doing wong, then alights almost within the reach of his 
arm, and watches his motions with composed attention. The 
parents fe^d their young ^with affectionate care, till they are 
able to fly, and for about a week after. The young do not 
come to their full plumage till the following spring. 


HALCYONS. 

The Beltrd Kingfisher, Alcedo alcyon^ is founf^ in the 
neighborhood of fresh waters over all the United States. IJe 
may gene];filly ^>€rseen sitting on some post or dead branch, near 
a solitary^ mill-djan, quietly watching his prey in the element 
below. If fish.do not come, near him, he sweeps along the 
course of the stream with rapid flight, and occasionally hovers 
over the water, *as if watching something beneath. Having 
made sure of his aim, he darts down and seldom rises without 
his prey. If scared from his retteaty he flies oflT with a grating 
sound of disjflcasure, resembling the noise of a watchman^s rat- 
tle. When the northern rivers are frozen, the kingfisher re- 
sorts to the sea, Avhere it may occasionally*. be‘ seen fishing as 
in fresh water. The nest of this bird, it is well known, is 
made in an eyavation, scooped in the side of a bank overhang- 
ing a stream or' mill poncl, extends to several feet in length, 
with a larger chlmiber at the end. The eggs, about six in 
number, white, are deposited on some twigs, grass and feathers. 
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SWALLOW TRIBE. 

The Purple Martin, Hirundo purpurea^ is more intimate 
with man than any other native bird. So great a favorite is 
he, that lodgings are provided for liim, by tlie nortliern farmer, 
by the southern slave, and even by tlie Indian, wlio puts up a 
calabash for him af his cabin door ; not ’wholly from benevo- 
lence, but because tlie martin ])ays rent, by kee])iirg insects 
from the deer skins and venison, exposed in the air to dry. 

The martin spends the winter in the south, and reajipears in 
Louisiana in February moving on deliberately in immense 
docks, wliich divide into smaller parties as they jirocced. 
They have a rapid flight, though not equal in that respect to 
the Barn Swallow. They can drink and bathe on tlie wing, 
without stopping for the jmrpose, by plunging liastily in the 
stream and then shaking themselves to throw oil the water. 
They aHght on the ground, aud can walk with ease, notwith- 
standing the shortness of their legs, which is nnliivorahlc to 
that kind of progression ; but flying is their favorite motion ; 
and in the air, they can make themselves formidable by the 
rapidity of their movements, to an enemy far sniierior in size. 
Even the eagle, if he comes in sight of the martin’s box, is 
compelled to retire in disgrace. 

The nest of the martin is made, toward the last of April, of 
sticks, willow twigs, grasses, leaves, rags and feathers.^ ^riic 
eggs are white, from four to six. in number. The male takes 
part in the work of incubation, and/is very attentive to his 
mate.' If no habitation is provided for tlicm, they will dislodge 
bluebirds from their box, ^ and after depriving them of their 
home, will add insult to injury, abbsing them oi^ every occa- 
sion. If no other lodgings can he found, they will* resort tt) a 
woodpecker’s hole. But they are^not often driven to sucli ex- 
tremities; the industrious class of the '"community give them 
shelter for the sake of their morning call, which is the cnrlicst 
that salutes the day. Their notes ai:e generally pleasing, 
though not ill the least musical ; and the martin, aware of the 
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estimation in which he is held, flies carelessly through the 
strett, poises himself in the air to look into windows, hangs by 
the eaves df houses, plays with the kite string of the children, 
or chases atvay the cat who seems to be prowling in search of 
his young. As his food consists entirely of insects, his servi- 
ces are very useful. There is a tradition, that they first came 
into New England shortly before the revolutionary war, but 
Whether their history resembles tliat of the cliff swallow, in 
this respect, or not, I am not able to determine. 

Tlie Barn SwALiiOw, Hirundo Americana^ like the preced- 
ing, is. generally welcomed by the farmer, who knows that 
these birds are of incalculable service in protecting his cattle 
from the insects that torment them almost to madness, and 
tliercfore is Avise enough to allow them a shelter among the 
rafters of his barn. In April they return from the soutli, and 
soon begin to build against the timbers, with pellets of mud 
from tlie borders of some neighboring stream, inlaid with slen- 
dergrasses, which serve- to bind it togetlicr. The eggs jire 
wliitc, spotted with reddish brown. When the young are 
fledged, the parents use persuasion to induce them to come out 
from the nest, and try their first flight in the barn. When 
tliey ha,ve gained a little confidence, they go forth to some 
Avail, fence or tree, Avhere the parents can feed them Avithout 
trouble. They soon become so expert in receiving food, that 
the ])a5ent can feed the young one,, while both are on the Aving, 
In fact, they seem in their element only Avhen flying, their 
movements being easy and graceful, apparently without eflbrt, 
and so rapid that no bird can equal them in fleetness. Before 
the close of summer, the barn swallows are seen in flocks, con- 
stantly increasing in numheir, and alighting on churches, barns 
or high trees, chattering gaily to each other, as if some inter- 
esting plan Avas in view. They are talking over the subject 
of their migration ; arid on some fair morning they set forth, 
folio Aving the course of streams or the sea beach, and thus Avith 
very little delay, proceed beyond the limits of the Union. The 
idea that these birds avoided the severity of winter by plunging 
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into the mud, is now generally ahandoiicd. No doubt many 
are found occasionally, on draining mill-ponds, and undei^ cir- 
cumstances which it is not easy to explain; bnf^no one pre- 
tends that one swallow lias been reanimated after its submer- 
sion, nor is there anything in (lie structme of the bird which 
authorizes us to supjjose tliat it can live- beneath the water. 
Least of all should \vc expect any such jn’oceeding from a bird 
which can lly more- than a mile a minute, and in a day or two 
can reach those regions where the llowcrs do not wither nor 
the leaves fall. When they nnurn in the spring, the bank 
swallows, which pass the winter in Florida, come fust; the 
wliile-bellied follows; next the purple martin ; then the barn 
swallows; and last, the ciiimney swallows. /Tlie jaobabilily 
is, that those which arc latest in returning, come from the 
most distant winter quarters, and that the extent of tlieir mi- 
gration may be determined by the date of tinhr usual rea()pear- 
aiice in the sjiring. 

The Cliff Swallow, Hinmdo falva. was hardly known to 
naturalists till within a quarter of a century. The first account 
of its habits was derived from Long’s expedition to tJio Rocky 
Mountains. Since that time the whole body havri connaenced 
a great system of emigration, moving gradually on towards the 
Atlantic, till now it is become quite common in many |)arls of 
New England. A peculiar sagacity is manifested by this and 
the chimney swallow. Its wild practice was to build against 
the sides of-clilfs; but when it comes^nto civilized life, it 
builds under eaves and cornices, where its nest is partially 
sheltered from the rain. The first emigrants who came in- 
formed the rest of their discovery, and induced.thc whole tribe 
to make a radical change in some of the most important habits 
of their lives. Tlie nest is a large patch of clay mixed with 
sand, having an entrance near the top, rounded, f)rojecting, and 
bent downward ; the whole resembling a coarse earthen 
retort, with the neck broken oil’, stuck ai^ flattened against the 
side of the building. The nest has avl^iiing of dry grass and 
straw, on which are generally fQiir,*eggs, wliitc, With dusky 
44 
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spots. These birds defend their nest, when attacked, with great 
spiril and resolution. They arc not common as yet in the 
eastcrfi part of the State, but in the west" they begin to abound. 

The White-belt.ikd vS wallow, Hirundo hicolor^ is not so 
common in the westerii part of this State as cither of the two 
preceding. It differs from them in never using mnd in the 
construction of its nest, which is made'of dry grass and lined 
with feathers. The eggs arc four or five in number, of a pure 
wliitc. OtlicV swallows arc harmonious and friendly to each 
other; but tlicse aref angry and quarrelsome. In taking tlioir 
food, they make a snapping noise with the bill. This bird re- 
turns in spring earlier than any ef its tribe, except the sand 
martin ; and though not particularly friendly to its own kindred, 
it is on good terms with man, and "^ell disposed to accept the 
lodgings which ho jirovides. 

The Bank Swallow, Hirundo riparia, is found wherever 
there is a sandy b^uik on the side of a pit or river. Thciaj it 
bores a hole with its bill; below the upper edge of the bank; 
having opened it so far as to insert its body, it scrapes the sand 
with Ihe feet, inclining the excavation upward, in order that 
the Avaste earth may fall out readily below. The depth varies, 
in different situations, from two feet to five.; the end is enlarged 
in the fbrm of' a:h oven, to receive the nest. These birds are 
so gontlc, industrious, and friendly to each other, that it is quite 
interesting to see th^ ^engaged in their labor. They often, 
unfortunately, are ^othpellcd to work in vain. Idle boys de- 
stroy their tenement, or some improvement destroys the bank ; 
but they arc so hopeful tiEhd persevering, that they Avill continue 
boring the earih, even 'Vheif the shovel, day after day, destroys 
the results of Iheir e^ertlort; 

The nest is fofmed'%ikli T)it& of dry gra§s and feathers. The 
eggs of the first hrobjf^i^ from five to seven, of a pure Avhite. 
Tho young: aS soon they are able, craAvl to the entrance, 
where thcV^ecome-ti^^y and haAvks, Av^hicH lie in 

wait to calbh tfhent, bot|r lit that time, and after they have left 
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the nest to perch in trees. In winter, these birds resort to East 
Florida, where they are seen by thousands. Audubon ha^ dis- 
covered that there is another species, nearly resembling this, 
and often confounded with it. He has given it the name of 
rough-winged swallow, H. scrripvnuis. The bid is longer, 
with the point of the upper mandible yiore decurved.* The 
tail is shorter and but slightly eniarginatc. There are no 
feathers on the hinder part of ilie tarsus, as in the cominon spe- 
cies, and the wings extend half an inch beyond the tail. 

The Chimney Swallow^ Cypselus pelasgius, is a singular 
bird, which formerly, when the country was unsettled, made 
its nest and place of resort in hollow trees j but having discov- 
ered that chimneys have an advantage over those wild tene- 
ments, and that a great proportion of tJieiii are not in use in tlio 
summer, it has now become familiar with man, and abounds in 
almost all the towns and villages of the country. As soon as 
they arrive in May, they select a chimney for ihiJjir encamp- 
ment, Avherc both sexes roost together at night ; and if not di.s- 
turbed in their rendezvous, they return to it several years in 
succession. Here they may he scon in the evening, Hying 
round in broad circles, till it grows dark ; at length, as one 
passes over it, he drops into it as if dead. Oilfe after another, at 
intervals, follows his example, whirring wilK their wings as 
they descend, and making a sound like distant lUtindcr. M'lic^y 
spend the night 6n the sides of the Hue, olinging with ilndr 
edaws and, resting On their tails, all in profound rcposcj. Al the 
first glimpse^ of daybreak, all arc in motion, and they pour out 
ill a rushing volume, as if the cliijgancy were buisiing out wiili 
flames; for a moment it trembles to i®i foundation ; but the 
swallows disperse to their sevc^d caren, nnd it is left deserted 
for the day. ^ . 

Each pair select a chinmey in the neighbiJihood, taking one 
which appears to be disused for the s^a$fe»n. ’Their first process 
is to collect twigs, which they break in an ingenious man- 
ner, grasping them with their piishing I he body sud- 

denly against them, by Which the ■^stick is separated from the 
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branch with the end in the swallow’s grasp. These they glue 
to the side of the flue with their saliva, to form the frame 
work of their nest, which is placed four or five feet from the 
top. In this rude basket-worlo their eggs are laid without the 
scmljlance of a lining. They arc white, and from four to six 
in number. In wet 'vy’cather these nests are often dislodged, 
and come down with the young in them ; sometimes the young 
fall out of the nest. In either case, they scramble up the 
chimney and support themselves with their claws and their 
tail, till tliey arc able to fly, in a place near the moutli of the 
flue, where the parent conveniently feed them. Before 
the cud of tlio summer they all disappear, leaving us earli6r 
than other swallows, because they have a greater distance 


The Whippoorwill, caprimulgus vociferus^ \s not often 
seen, because compelled by its delicate sense of vision, to re- 
treat into tbc forests, to escape the blaze of day ; but every one 
hnows its wild and m»flancholy song, which, when it first ar- 
rives, is heard from the distant Avoods, but comes nearer as the 
season advances, and at last is heard very near the dwellings 
of men. The song of birds is always expressive of happiness ; 
but the complaining notes of the whippoorwill seem to indicate 
sufl’eiiiig, and create a sympathy in the hearer, Avhich the case 
of the bird d6©s i|0t? call for ; since all this while, it is collect- 
ing uidllis, beetles^ants and grasshoppers j and instead of fore- 
boding change and *.di setter, it is eiuployed^advantageously for 
us, and nO doubt to its own salisfactiori, in destroying insects 
that trouble the repose of th# cattle. The barn-yard affords it 
a foraging ground, Whtjh it often visits; sometimes it takes its 
station On the step of the hou^ dopx, not chasing its prey on 
tlic Aving, like tfianigj^t haAvk, but Avaiting till insects pass by; 
Avhcii they appdai^ U' rises to snatch dhem, and then resumes its 
position, and procecds%i|h its song, s 

The nest of tlie wliIppoorAAull, if it 'can be said to have any, 
is a mere holloAV |>lihe in^^the ground, in some retired part of 
the Avoods. Cggs,«Ji4lii^ Avhfte, with blotches of dark 
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olive, are laid directly on the ground. The young are soon 
able to run about, and until they can ily, are sufficiently |)ro- 
tected by their rcsemblaticc to the ground.^ This bird is very 
susceptible of cold ; during the severe season of 1832, many of 
them were found dead in New England in the month of June. 
It Avould be no subject of regret if they were more common in 
Massachusetts, for their note is pleasant, heard in the silence 
of evening, and their services in destroying insects are nod 
balanced by any injuries whatever. * . 

The Nig^tHawk, Caprimulgtis Virginiamis^ notwillistand- 
ing its popular narpe, is much less properly called a bird of 
night than the former. It Hies in the day, even when tlu^ sun 
is shining, and retires do rest before it is late in the evening, 
about at the time when the whippoorwill begins bis song. Its 
wings are very largo in proportion to its weight, and its iliglit 
is firm and graceful ; it sweeps in circles, sometimes rising 
high in the air, then shooting suddenly downward, with a 
sharp squeak, which seems to say that it has caiiglit siglit of 
its victim. In the evening, it Hies loAVcr tlian by day, often 
striking off wildly from its line of Hight, doiibtlpss to pursue 
some insect which its sharp eye has discovered. It cqn hardly 
walk on the ground, nor even stand erect without resting on 
its breast. When it grows dark, it alights on the earth, or on 
fences, where it passes the night, giving a squeak jpow and 
then, as if it were still following its prey in dreams. 

Ill May, the female deposits her muddy colored and freckled 
eggs on the naked graund, Avithout any sort of preparation. 
The young, like those of the preceding species, are.siiHiciently 
guarded, by the resemblance of the dowrt, which covers' them, 
to the ground, in which they.neiAlc. Tlw food of the niglit 
haAvk consists of insects, which it secures!»<i.nd'^ sVallcfvvs Avfiilc 
flying. It is strange that Wilson Avas oblig^ to take so much 
pains to shdAV that this and the AvhippooifWiU are different birds, 
Avhen, beside that one flies by day and tifet other by niglit, the 
whippoorAvill is so formed, that hp walk firmly and fast, 
Avhile the night haAvk can hardly suf^t itself on the ground, 
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and, Avhen it perches, is obliged to stand on the branch length- 
wife, in order to lean upon its breast. Beside this, the closed 
wings of the foftSer^do not extend so far as the tail by two 
inches, while those of the night hawk are longer than the tail. 
In the night hawk'the tail is forked, while that of the whip- 
poorwill is rounded. It shows that Wilson labored in a field 
which had been very little explored, and it is wonderful that 
he did not leave more errors to be corrected, and deficiencies to 
be supplied, by later obse^di's. ' - 


PIGEON TRIBE. 

Tlic Caholina Turtle Dove, Oolumha Carolinensis^ is 
common enough at the western part of Massachusetts, where it 
is called the Mourning Dove, from the plainlivcncss of its call, 
whidi is often heard in the woods. The sound seems expres- 
sive of deep affliction, but the bird that makes it is very happy, 
and quite unconscious of the interest which he inspires. When 
tlicse dgves come to the north in the spring, they disperse in 
small parties, Vnd k is not often that more than two arc seen 
together. They are generally met with in roads through the 
forest, tg Avhich they resort in order to dust themselves and 
swallow gra\cl. "They arc by no means shy, though unobtru- 
sive ill their manners; they arc .sometimes seen among the 
domestic poultry, hs they go lobe fed at the farmer's door. 
OecasionaUy fhcy-join^hc flecks of jiassenger pigeons, and arc 
taken in stiares, together with their ’relations. Tlicirfocd con- 
sists of grain and small acorli^ together wit li poke, partridge, 
ami dogwood iDejrrtfes, in rtheir season. They arc said to be 
easily tamed, raise their young in confinement ; if so, 

they would reward attempts at domestication, since the flesh is 
pronounced equal that of the woodcock, by those who pro- 
fess to l]fe juflg^ bf slidb matters. 
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The Passenger Pigeon, Cohimlita migi'atoj'ia, is a hardy- 
wayfarer, which cares very little for climate, and is govcwiod 
ill its migrations, not by the desire tcj eselipiB.a cold climate, or 
to build its nest in a mild one, *bivt simply by the necessity of 
going where food abounds, because no small supply will satisfy 
the appetite of sncli immense iinmbcrs. Having poAvers of 
vision crjnal to llicii* power of llight, they can easily lake a sur- 
vey of the country over Avhich they arc passing ; if they de- 
termine to descend, they break the force c>f their nioiioii by 
repeated flappings of their Avings, to keep llieinsidves from be- 
ing injured by dashing upon the groimd. So s\\ ifily do they 
move over an immense extent of country, that tla^y have been 
killed near Now York’, Avith their crops full of rice from South 
Carolina plantations. In the Atlantic states, llicir iinmbcrs are 
nothing compared to the countless multitudes which assemble 
ill the Av^est, Avbere, as they pass over, the rush and roar seem 
like those of a tornado, darkening all the sky. But tlicir num- 
bers, tliongh reduced from those of former times, arc still con- 
siderable, and as soon as it is knoAvii in a neighborhood, that 
the iiigcons are flying over, it is the signal for assembling all 
tlic arts and instruments of destruction. Many are shot with 
the gnn. ,* many are taken av it 1 1 nets; and otliers are decoyed 
by ])igeoiis Avitli tlicir eyes blinded, wliicli are stationed on a 
roost, jirovidcd for the purpose ; the roost being sliaken with 
a string, these pigeons open their Aviiigs to balance themselves ; 
and the Avayfarers, supposing lliat they have jnst' flighted, after 
examining the region, think it safe to pome doAvn and join 
them Avithout farther investigation. 

The accounts of the breeding places of the jijgeons at the 
Avest arc almost incredible. Some of them extepd Several 
miles; covering thousands of acrcs.^- the grass and underAvood 
is all destroyed; the groimd "overspread li^ithL limbs, broken 
doAvn with the weight of the bir^e them, and 

the trees killed as comjiletely as if girdlfeiliWith.|he axe. When 
the young are fully gi^own, but have yet left the nest, a 
general invasion is made upon 4he S]piOjt» Kstvvks -and eagles 
snatch them from above; hogs devdte the thousands that fall 
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to the ground ; the axe-m^n cut down the trees most loaded 
witli iicsls, and the crash of falling timber mingles with the 
thundering roar cd* the wings of ten thousand pigeons. One 
large tree, as it descends, often brings down several others, and 
two hundred scpiabs have be^n gathered by means of a single 
fall. The multitudes of birds are continual ly breaking down 
large brandies with their weight, so that it is dangerous to 
walk below. 

'riierc is some disagreement in the accounts given of their 
breeding. Wilson maintained that there was but a single young 
oiKi in a nest ; while Audubon asserts that there are two. The 
prodigious numbers of the bitds Avould seem to confirm the 
statement of the latter. The young come to maturity in six 
months. Every year they, at least, double their numbers. 

One odicc of the pigeon seems to be^to protect the oak for- 
ests. It is stated, on excellent authority, that for some years 
after they have occupied a particular spot as their breeding 
place, the oaks, for many miles around, are remarkably free 
from the green caterpillars, by which they are apt to be in- 
fested. 


GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 

The W^iLD TuRKEy, Melca^'is gallopavo^w^s formerly com- 
mon in all ])arts of the United States, but has gradually disap- 
peared before the encroachments of civilization, and is rare, 
except in the unsettled regions of the west. It is still found 
occasionally in our Avesteru mountains, and also on the Holyoke 
rangb, Avhere are taken 'almost every year. Its migra- 
tions, like those qf the irregular, having nothing to 

do Avith seasoqfe, and ire governed Avholly by. the supply of 
food. This fine bird ie so iiucommon ip Massachusetts that it 
does not seprn nlicessaty^to describe it «Lt large j in a few years 
it will dottbtlesft IcaA’^e us*forever. 
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The American (iuAiL, or Partridge. Pcrdix Viri^hiiann, is 
qnito common in Massacliusetts, wlicrc it bears the tWmer 
name; in the sonthcrn and western states, it is always known 
by the name of Partridge. It remains with ns thronghont tlie 
year, and sometimes sutJers so much iVom the (leep snows, lliat 
it may be seen in the sheds and near thedions(’s ol’ onr largest 
villages, in scarcli of shelter and food. A part y will sometimes 
resist the cold by collecting in a circle, ])r(*ssing cIosjj, with their 
heads outward, borroAving warmth iVtmi each other : l)nt in 
onr liereest winter stprnis tliey sometimes ])erish nnder the 
(Irifte.d snow. 

The (]uail is a gentle bird, and fond of associating with its 
own race, though not in large iimuhers. It generally j^iisoi ts to 
open fields in search of foodj-siicli as grain, buck wlu^al and 
Indian corn. It sohietimes joins the parties of domestic fowls 
and scratches the ground aft(T their, example. Though it is 
fond of grain, it reriniros sometliing more tor its siif)p(»rt; a»id 
the demand of the young ((nails for insects makes the ehi»*f 
ditlicnlty in the way of its domestication. 'JMu* lemalc piv^- 
parc^s a nest of various grasses, arranijff'd in an ov(‘n-hk(j form, 
under the protection of a tuft, and |)arliy sunk In dir ground. 
The eggs are from ten to eiiihte(;n. of a pun.* whde. 'The, male 
takes ])art in sitting, and as soon as the yoiii'g an* hatclu'd, tluiy 
are aide to ieav(^ the nest. Wilson hj^ieved' that the ((nail 
TniLd)t be domesticated. Its egirs havi' so*nietinj(;s h<;e.n hatclmd 
by the oomnion hen, and the cliic-'^'i^s a»*e sullichmtly tame ; 
hut though k(^})t through the se.-^^ai and tli(i succeeding wiiiUn*, 
they go away in the spring. Two that were brought ii]) ]>y a 
lien, as soon as they were Mrircd^ofl^ associated witfi tlm cow's, 
going with them to the pistnrc in the morning, returning at 
night, and standing by them when they wen^ milked, waiting 
to share tlieir lodgings in the barn. These, however, contented 
as they a])])earcd, deserted, like all the rest, pi the sjaing. 
This wildnc'ss might after a time 'be overcome ; hnt there 
would he iTiorc dilliculty in sujiplyiitg all the food they riM(niro, 
and after all it would be doubtful whether success Avould rejiay 
the care and attention which it would demand. 

45 
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The note of the quail is well known, being generally inter- 
pretf>d into tlie prediction, more more wet ; the sounds are 
continued for a lohg time. This note of tlie male is most frc- 
cjiient and loud in tlie month of . Sfeptember. Sometimes 
there is an introductory whistle preceding the clear and em- 
phatic more ivet, or bob white. This call may he easily imi- 
tated so as to deceive the bird. When a covey are about to 
take wing, they make a sound resembling that of young chick- 
ens ; when they scqiarate, the parent assembles them by a 
plaintive and cxfiressive Call. 

The Rufvf.d Guotrs, Tetrao umbelhis^ is called pheasant in 
the middle and western states, and partridge in New England j 
a confusion of names sdmewha!t perplexing. These elegant 
birds generally keej) themselves within the shelter of the woods, 
and jirefer those which grow on the sides of mountains, ^riierc 
they can find their food at all seasons ; it consists, in spring 
and aiifnmn, of the buds of various trees, the catkins of the 
alder and liazlc^ and all the berries that the fields and forest 
alford. In Avintcr, they live on the buds of apple-trees, laurels 
and azaleas, ‘together with the berries of the wintergreen, and 
the favorite paruidge berry, Avhich they are able to rescue from 
the snow. 

The ridfed gmus herjus its drumming in April; the sound 
is heard most Irequently n the beginning and at the close of 
day. It is produced liy tlie inale, Who beats his sides with such 
a r;ipid motion «as to make tliis -^ound resembling distant thun- 
der; wliicli is lieard at a prodigioivj distance in the Avoods. It 
is said to be ^ imitated b'y^str^kifig bh inflated bladder Avitli a 
stick ; on hearing, it, the male takes ii for a challenge, and as 
he comes forth to do battle with his supposed rival, he falls an 
easy prey. Tl^e nest is constructed ifi ^lay. , It is little more 
than a liaiidful of leavel^, sp^erfd under a bush, or at the side of 
a fallen log, ^ud imlike that of tha quail, ‘ it has no roof above. 
The eggs are from nhje to fifteep, brownish white. The young 
leave the as soon as hatched) and are led by th^ mother 
with a cluck like that of the hen. If the family^ are siir- 
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prised, the mother resorts to arts dike those of iJie (juail, throw- 
ing herself on the ground, Muttering and beating with, her 
wings, as if hardly able to inovq ; and while she tlius draws olf 
the attention of the intruder, she calls to the young to dis- 
perse and hide tliemselVes. They do this so ellbctnally that 
they are seldom found, though they only creoj) among the dry 
leaves, or remain perfectly still, trusting that their resemblance 
to the earth will conceal them from an imfiiendly eye. 

The old birds, when hard* pressed by the hunter, if there is 
snow on the ground, save themselves by diving into it, and 
Avorking their way out at sbmi^ distance Jrom I he place where 
they went in. Much as they arc juirsned, they are still 
abundant in New England, and the wildness of their hahils 
Avill save them from exterminatioi^L so long as the fgrests are 
permitted to last. They are now cut doAvu with wanton , pro- 
fusion ; and as fast as they arc cleared away, l>irds of Ihus dc- 
scrij)tion arc driven to other regionsdess infested l)y jjian. 

The Pinnated Grous, Telnio riipitloj was once vfcy com- 
mon in Ncav England, but, being nionf shy than the', pn'coding 
species, it has already been driven from all but a, very fe\' pki- 
ecs, where it is comparatively free from ijitrnsion. 7\iuhdH)ii 
says, that when he first went to Kentucky, \hi\y we're soahuii- 
dant, that they could hardly be given away : hou , hardly one 
can be found in the State, and they are,’ in like mamujr, last 
disappearing from all' thq settled parts of the west. In iMassa- 
chiisetts, laws have b^en enacted to preserve the heath-hen, as 
it is commonly called ; but it is impossible to witlistand tlic 
operation of the lawmf nature by , legislative enactments, and 
the same causes,which have removed the greater proportion 
will soon deprive^us Of all. The better way is to try the ex- 
periment of domestication J4he Bird is eaaly tamed, and breeds 
in confinement. Some whicji Aij^ul?O0 for the purpose, 
soon became familiar, and wfiW eat from tW h^nd. as readily 
as common foAvls. Uhfprjtmately, they became so destructive 
to the vegetables of the ^garden, that he was obliged to liave 
them killed ; but tlie experiment proceeded far enough to show, 
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that neither tlie natural wildness of the bird, nor the want of 
proppr food, woidd prevejit being reared by any one who 
is willing to take the trouble. 

The grou^ feeds on berries 5 |f wioisw Jkinds, in their season, 
the acorns .of dwarf oaks, and the buds and leaves of trees. In 
summer, they pick whortlebefries and* cranberries, and some- 
times venture into a field to pick the leaves of clover. It is 
said, tliat, sometimps in winter, when they, are hard pressed 
with hunger, theywill lifted on th^* budi| of the pine. They 
arc also known, under those circumstances^ to join the domes- 
tic poultry. 

The which these birds are 'remarkable, is pro- 
duced by means of the air bags at the side%. Whei] these, re- 
sembling a small orange, pr^ inflfited, the bird lowers its head, 
open§ its Uill, and send% forth the air contained in these recep- 
tacles!, in a isucccssion of rolliilg notes, like those of a muffled 
drum. Ill })arts of the cauntiy jvhere the birds are become 
few and wild, this sound is seldom made after sun-rise, and 
soinetimes tlie baUlols of the rival malps are carried- on. in si- 
Iciicfi, and the scratcMnfi^' grounds carefully concealed. 

4 'he nest is buflt in May, with dry leaves and grasses, inter- 
woven, and is carcfidly placed amidst the tkll grass of a large 
tuft, where it is not often discovered. -The eggs; from eight 
to twelve ill niitnber. resemble those of ’the preceding species, 
though somewhat larger in.size. The female sits nearly three 
weeks, and as sool^as the young jye hqlchcd, leads them away 
from Jhe nest. »Wjion surprised, they oouftieal themselves, like 
young partridges, and one may s^rch^or them in vain, though 
perha{)s Jie is (reading thesfv un*<fer bis fee^. In ^utumn, the 
dillcrent families associate tl^gethar, sometimes in very large 
parties. Their mosu dangerous ea^ics ar^ the hawk, the 
skunk, and the greatest of aR dsstraye^s, rtu^tn, 

The only place #8*19 ^N||^ «ow.foB{^^^ Massachusetts, 
is in JVIartIia’ji,ySj|eyaf^^^ ,n»ib iriand near it ; and 
there, though pains axe taken tfi proik,cts)l8em, they aite SMd to 
diminish f^st-, the high price which -the/ command in the mar- 
ket, being a stipng temptatio* toiwhootdhem.. Cats, also, which 
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run wild in the island, do their part in tlie work of extermina- 
tion. The wonder is, that-wilh aH thei» timidity, they have 
remained so long, bu^ their ^patience and their attachment to 
their old haunts will be wearied out, and other means must be 
found to gratify the epicure’s taste, and the ^sportsman’s love 
of pleasure. The order of nature supplies such game, as a re- 
source for the pioneers of civilization, while the process of 
clearing the soil goes on; till Uie earth is subdued, the deer, 
the birds, and the fish, supply means of sustaining life. But 
when agriculture, and the other arts of life, begin to be pur- 
sued with profit and. success, these resources cease to be need- 
ed ; the habits of the himter are inconsistent with regular in- 
dustry ; and as the game wcfuld only serve to tempt men away 
frem their cares and duties, the forests and streams are desert- 
ed, and their wild tenants go wb§re there are other adventu- 
rers who need thetn. If the gallinaceous tribes can be pre- 
served, it is by domestication, not by law. Experiments should 
be made for several yefa^rs in suCcei^slon, and if these fail, we 
must make up our ‘minds* to lose them. 


WADING BIRDS. 

The arenarm, is an autumiYbl and 

winter visiter, which arrives from ks northern breeding places 
ill August, and spreads alpn^ 4he coast from Maine to Elorida. 
They are seen in fle^eks, running tQ.the face of the* waves, and 
uttering a plaintive whi^le, as they gather the small shellfish, 
insects, and other minuto animahs, with which the beach 
abounds. This bi»l‘ itft subsistence by insert- 

ing its bill fibliqucly^in 'the -wids ; ^ docir thi» with great ac- 
tivity, and when the ti(le is gokig down, great numbers of the 
holes which are made by fhis proces*s, are seen upon dthe wet 
beach. They can run very fast upon the sands ; tli^ir flight is 
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rapid, but they generally alight at no great , distance from the 
spot whence they started. ^ When they return to us in autumn, 
from the northern regions, they aje in ‘^ood order for eating, 
and their flesh is much esteemed. 

The Black necked Hilt, Himantopus nigricollis, if known 
at all in Massachusetts, appears only as an accidental visitor. 
Dr. Brewer tells me that a bird somewhat answering to the 
description of this has been seen occasionally near New Bed- 
ford, but he has never obtained a specimen. 

The American Oyster-catcher, Hrnmatopus palliatus^ is 
found along our whole Atlantic coffeist, but more rarely in New 
England than in other parts of the country. It sj)cnds the 
winter ill the south, and returns to the north in spring. Its 
breeding places extend from the middle states to Labrador, 
where it was found breeding in July. Dr* Brewer informs me 
that he has once found this bird in Massachusetts. We learn 
from Audubon, that he has never found the ilmmatopus ostra- 
Icgus, described by Wilson, in any part of this country, and, 
though he docs not say ij; is not to he found, it is more likely 
that this species has been mistaken for it, than that it should 
have esca]icd liis searching observation. ^ This bird is exceed- 
ingly dilliciilt to approacli, flying off the moment it perceives 
that any one is watching it*; so that it was only with a teles- 
co])e that he could observe its motions, as ^it probed the sand 
witli if hill, tore of! the liinijets by tRserting'its bill as a wedge 
between the fish and the rook, or beat a shell-fish against the 
sand, for the purpose of breaking the shell. These birds return 
to the soutlr early in October, * ^ 

A ■* 

Tlie Got.den Plover, okaradrius phwialiSj "is a common 
bird on our coast in spring ajid aiitpmn^ when they return from 
their breeding places in tljjp north, and prolong th^ir stay, till 
they are driven away by the approach of winter* They ‘live 
principally oh such insects as are foitnd in the vicinity of the 
sea ; they juje sometimes seen patting the earth with their feet, 
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to force out the worm from his burrow, but when grasshoppers 
are to be had, they appear to be the plover's favorite •food. 
They assemble* in such immense flocks, that on one' occasion, 
when Audubon accompanied some French gunners from New 
Orleans to shoot them, one man killed sixty-three dozens in the 
course of the day. When they are about taking their depar- 
ture, they assemble in large flocks in the morning, tliough they 
rest apart from each other at liiglit ; and at such times, thtiy 
are caught in great numbers in nets, which they are driven 
into by creating a panic among them. No ditforence can bo 
detected between this and the goldcTvplover ol* Fiu*o])e ; it is 
doubtless the same with the bird so abundant in the Hebrides, 
and found in most parts of the known world. 

The Piping Pi.ovkr, Charadrius melodusi, so called from its 
pleasant, though plaintive note, is found along our whole coast 
in summer. Tliey spend the winter on the shores of the 
southern states. In the spring they proceed to tlie eastward In 
pairs ; if they find a suitable breeding place on the way, they 
alight and take possession, and as they are soon joined by otli- 
ers, they soon form a considerable parly. In antiimn, they 
move in flocks of twenty or thirty, always keeping near the 
shore. Its flight is strong and rapid, but it is rnon; remarkable 
for its swiftness in running, *^hich is so great, that it i;iiidos 
the eye, and reposes quietly on the sand, which it so miicfi re- 
sembles that it has no fear of being detected. I have no infor- 
mation of its nest having beeii, found in our State, hut ’it can 
hardly he that it should breed* so fai; on each side of us, and 
yet pass us by. The piping plover is valued as game, but the 
sportsman generally gives his attention to birds of larger size. 

Wilson’s Plover, Charadtius *Wilsonius^ a species resem- 
bling the preceding, apd named in honor of the great orriitliolo- 
gist, is a constant resident in the southern states, but was sup- 
posed never to come farther to the east thari Jioug Island. 
Audubon thought it strange that its range should be so limited, 
compared with that of the piping plover. I am, however, in- 
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formed by Dr. BreAver, that Wilson’s plover was abundant at 
Nahsftit in j^iigust of the last year. It was probably some ir- 
regular movement, which would not be repeated every year, 
since it is hardly to be supposed that the bird should be often 
in our limits, and yet escape the eye of so many accurate ob- 
servers. 

'The Kildekr Plovkh, Charadrius^ vodferus, is a common 
bird, which spends the winter at the south, but returns early 
in the spring, leaving the coast and spreadir^g over the inland 
country, where it is found in open fields, and on the banks of 
streams, and knoAvn by the name of Icill-dea, It seems to have 
great sagacity in suspecting danger. In the presence of hor- 
ses, coAvs and sheep, it is perfectly indifrereut ; but if a man or 
dog appears, it betrays extreme uueasiness and distrust. When 
they move in small flocks, they appoint one as sentinel, Avho 
stands on tiptoe, Avatching all the objects around ; Avhen any- 
thing appears, in the least suspicious, it sounds the alarm, and 
the ])lace is at once deserted. w 

The kildcer plover makes its nest on the ground of a field, 
or the sand of tlie doAvns, sometimes lining it Avith grass, at 
others laying the eggs on the naked earth ; they are four in 
number, of a cream color, blotched with black ; the young run 
about as soon as they arc hatched^, and the parents are kept in 
perpetual agitation by fears for their safety. ^ 

The; food of tlic kildeer consists of grasshoppers, crickets, 
snails and earth Avorms. They often strike their bill into the 
ground, in search of their pr^y. In the meadow, they pat the 
ground, to force out tlie AVorms, .and sometimes folloAv the 
])loughman, to seize those which he has turned out from the 
ground. They have a peculiar motion of the body, when 
about to pick up their food,^ order to bring their bills to the 
earth to read) their' prey. The flesh <jf this ploA'er is often 
eaten in the fall, but at other seasons it is poor end ill flavored ; 
indeed, there iS hardly any time Avhen it is yrorth the trouble 
of shooting. 
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The Semipalmated Peover, Charadrius seinipalmatus^ is 
not an uncommon bird, and is seen on our coast in the si)ring, 
from the last of April till the end of May j then it goes to high 
northern latitudes to spend the breeding season, at which time, 
Dr. Richardson .assures us, they abound in the arctic regions. 
As soon as the young have acijuired strength for the journey, 
they set out on tlieir return, and early in August they again 
make their appearance on our shores. They feed on land as 
well as marine insects, tliough they are generally seen playing 
before the waves on the beach. They aic found in the mar- 
kets of our cities at the close of summer, and are well esteemed 
for food. ^ 

The Black-beliuei) Plover, Charadrius Ilelvcticus, called 
sometimes the large Whistling Field Plover, because of its at- 
tachment to newly-j)loughed fields, where it finds the insects 
and berries Avhich compose it^ food, is found over a. large extent 
of country, having breeding places from Pcnnsylvgtiia to the 
most distant northern regions known to civilized man. It often 
chooses the field for the place of its nest, which is carelessly 
made of dry grass, and in which are laid four eggs, of cream 
color, dashed Avith black. NutJ;all says, that their nests arc of 
rare occurrence in New England, but does not say whether he 
had ever found them. lA the summer they feed on various 
berries, and are valued as food. At the close of August, they 
go down with their young to the borders of the sea, where 
they live on such materials as the shores afford them. They 
are called the beetle-headpd plovers, and sometimes the kildeer, 
from their cry, in which they resemble that restless bird, as 
well as in their never-resting suspicion. Toward the last of 
September they collect in great flocks, preparatory to their mi- 
gration, but linger with us .for a considerable time before 
they go. 

The Turnstone, Strepsilus interpres^ derives its popular 
name from the habit of turning over stones with the bill and 
sometimes the breast, to find insects and worms beneath them, 
46 
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a habit which they are said to retain when in a domesticated 
state. They arrive in the spring, and linger on the shores till 
the summer, when they hurry away to the desolate coasts of 
the northern ocean, where they breed. They return in August, 
and, as the weather grows cold, move off to the .south, extending 
their migration over a vast extent of country. The turnstone 
flies with a loud twittering note, and runs with its wings low- 
ered, but not rapidly. They do not collect in great numbers, 
like the sandpipers, but are seen in small parties of three or 
four. M'he bill resembles that of the nuthatch, and is used 
with ^reat skill in collecting food. It is strong enough to 
break the shells of many small shell fish ; from others, it picks 
out the flcsli like the oyster catcher. 

The Gheat Blue Heron, Ardea hcrodias, is a constant res- 
ident in Massachusetts, searching for its prey, in winter, in 
springs and ])onds, which are not sealed up by the cold. It 
seems inditlerent to climate, but, is not found very far to the 
north, tliough it is seen Avestward as far as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is a shy and suspicious bird, with ihost penetrating 
and far-reaching powers of vision, so that it is extremely difli- 
cult to approach it, except in the depth of the wood. Their 
principal food is fish ; but they have an extensive bill of fare, 
embracing frogs, lizards, meadow mice, young rats, snakes and 
birds. It docs not refuse insects when it can find nothing bet- 
ter ; but it prefers fish, and has been known to expose itself so 
miicli in order to secure it, as to plunder a pond of its gold fish. 
It suffered the penalty' of its transgression, but not till it had 
eaten the last fish. The amount Avliich it will devour exceeds 
belief. These birds have great strength and spirit, so as to 
make it dangerous even for a man to encounter them, since 
ihey seem to know the points most unguarded, and always aim 
at the eye. The blue heron breeds under various circumstan- 
ces, sometimes in communities, sometimes apart ; some nests 
arc in very tall trees, some lower, and others are on the ground. 
The eggs are three, of a bluish Avhite color, and larger than 
those of a hen. The old ones provide very liberally fipr the 
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young till they are able to shift for themselves, when they turn 
them adrift without ceremony, and. from want of c\|)eri( 3 ncc, 
they often sutler for the want of food. They take three years 
to reach maturity, and even after that period they sometimes 
continue to grow. 

The Great White ITeron, Ardea c^rctla., is, according to 
Audubon, sometimes seen as far eastward as Massachusetts. 

Tlic White Heron, Ardea «//>«, is ins(3rtcd on the aiitliority 
of Audubon, who, as Dr. Brewer informs me, lias ascc'iMained 
that it is sotnetimes found in this State. Its princijial resi- 
dence is in the soutliern regions, and when it e.oinc^s to tlie 
north, it is found on the low marshy shores of rivers and broad 
swamps, where it is open to view, but contrives to escape from 
injury by its watchful suspicion. 

The Snowy Heron, Ardea candidissima^ is insortcul on the 
same great authority; but it seldom comes farther to the north 
than New York. It was said to ])roceed as far as the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, hut Wilson was probably, misled by his informer. 
They come from the south in May, and in suininer they are 
seen along the coast from this State to the gulf of Mexico. It 
is a fine looking bird, with animated and graciiful motions ; if 
wounded, it defends itself vigorously, and sometimes intlicts a 
severe wound. The fall of the leaf is the signal for its depar- 
ture. This heron is often exposed for sale in the southern mar- 
kets, and in the early part of autumn the flesh is said to be 
good. 

• 

The Night Heron, Ardea nyciicnrax, called tlie Q,ua-bird 
from its peculiar call, is found in the southern states through- 
out the year, but many of them come to the north in spring, 
and their breeding places extend as far eastward as Maine. 
One of their breeding places is found in a marshy island in 
Fresh pond, in Cambridge, Avhere they continue to resort, 
though exposed to much persecution. Their sight by day is 
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imperfect ; but the sense of hearing is so quick, that it is very 
diflicult to approach them. They have a strong and steady 
flight, and seldom alight on the ground, without first resting on 
the neighboring trees to examine the spot. On the ground it 
walks stooping, and is constantly moving about in search of 
food, Avhich consists of frogs, tadpoles, water insects, and fish, 
which it wades deep in the water to procure. When satiated 
it retires to a tree or a swamp, and there reposes on one leg, 
but starts from its slumber on the least alarm. When taken, 
it defends itself Avith its bill, but sometimes uses its claAVs with 
serious effect, making a rough and angry sound, and constantly 
attempting to csca]ie. 

The nest is formed of sticks arranged on each other so care- 
lessly, that it is sometimes overset by the young. The eggs 
arc four in number, of a light sea green. The young remain a 
long time in the nest ; as soon as they are able, they climb to 
the tops of the trees, and there wait to be fed. Their flesh is 
said to be as good as that of the pigeon. They undergo three 
annual changes of plumage before they reach their mature 
state. 

The American Bittern, Ardea minor ^ sometimes called the 
Night Hen, from its nocturnal habits, is a retired bird, Avhich 
remains hidden in the reeds and sedge throughout the day, 
never leaving its retreat, except in cases of alarm. It then flies 
off Avith a holloAv cry, and as its motions are heavy, it is easily 
brought down. They feed mostly in the night, and it is in the 
dusk of morning and evening that their booming note is usually 
heard. Tliey breed in the northern regions, Avhere their nests 
arc made in swamps among the coarse grass ; the eggs are four, 
of a green color. They also breed in this State. 

The Grekn Heron, Ardea viresccjis^ is better known than 
any other of the tribe, and, Avithout any reason, is held in gen- 
eral contempt. He cares very little, hoAvever, for the scorn or 
favor of man, and neither seeks nor fears his society. He pre- 
fers the solitude of sAvamps and marshes, Avhere he can associ- 
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ate with birds of habits similar to his own, and there seeks his 
subsistence from the waters or the muddy shores. If fish^as or 
frogs make their appearance, for whicli he waits patiently, he 
seizes them with great adroitness ; dragonflies and other in- 
sects, also servp to help out his fare. Wlien surprised, he rises 
with a hollow scream, but flies only to a little distance, as if 
considering just how far it is necessary to go. The nest is 
made of twigs, and placed on trees ; the eggs four, of a pale 
blue. They sometimes breed apart, sometimes in company 
with each other, and not unfrequently put tliemselves under 
the protection of the larger herons. They come from the south 
in April, and return in October, not in large flocks, but in small 
family parties. 

The Least Bittern, Ardca exilis, the smallest of this class 
of birds, is so slender that it can pass between two books set an 
inch apart from each other without disj)lacing them. From 
their habit of retiring into extensive marshes, they are but sel- 
dom seen, as they rise only in sudden alarm. At such times, 
they fly slowly and timidly ; but, like other nocturnal birds, 
as the enemy comes on, their flight grows confident and strong. 
Its food consists of snails, tadpoles, field mice and moles, whicli 
it collects, sometimes by day, but more freciuently at night ; 
in the day, they sleep so soundly that they arc sometimes aj)- 
proached and caught in the liand. Their nest is among coarse 
grasses, and either on the ground or attached to the stalks a 
little way above it. It is formed of dried weeds, and contains 
three or four eggs, of a dull yellowisli green. Tliough tliey 
breed here, their nests are seldom found, imd no one lias yet 
given an account of their migrations. 

The Bay Ibis, Ibis faldnellus^ is a rare and accidental visi- 
ter, inserted on the authority of Nuttall, who says that a single 
specimen is sometimes offered for sale in the market at Boston. 

The Long billed Curlew, Numcnius lojigirostris, is seen 
in Massachusetts in the spring, on its way to the north to 
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breed ; in August they return, to spend the winter in warmer 
regions. Dr. Brewer tells me that he has seen large flocks of 
them at Nahant, and they are oflered for sale in the market in 
Boston, at the close of the summer. The name curlew, is an 
imitation of their cry of alarm, by counterfeiting which, the 
fowler takes advantage of their sympathy, and brings them 
within his fatal reach. 

The Esquimaux Curlkw, Numenius Hudsonicus, passes the 
winter at the south, and returns in the spring, on its way to 
the north, Avliere it breeds ; but in wliat jdacc is not known. 
Audubon could not find them at Labrador, nor learn that any 
liad ever been seen in that country. In August and September 
they return, and many of them are shot in Boston harbor. 
Tiiey are found in pastures as well as rnarslics, feeding on 
grasshoppers and berries, tiU tlic time of their departure, wlicn 
they assemble in large flocks, preparatory to their migration. 

The Small hIsQUTMAux Curlkw, Numenius borealis^ like the 
preceding, go to the north in the spring. Though they abound- 
ed at Labrador, Audubon found none remaining to breed there j 
they also proceed beyond Hudson’s Bay ; but Dr. Richardson 
succeeded in finding a nest at Point Lake, in the month of 
June. At the close of summer, these birds arrive in company 
Avith the preceding, and feed, like them, in marshes and pas- 
tures. They are also valued as game. Though sufficiently 
common here, this bird is hardly ever seen in the southern 
states, wliich it must pass through or pass over in its annual 
flight. Even Audubon, before he went to Labrador, had never 
seen more than a single specimen, furnished by Mr. Oalces, of 
this State. 

The Curlew Sandpiper, Tringa subarquata, is an exceed- 
ingly rare bird ; inserted here, because Audubon tells us that 
of the few specimens which he has ever seen, two were pro- 
cured in Boston. 
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The Red backed Sandpiper, Tringa alpina^ is called in 
England the Dunlin, in this country tlie Red-back, or the-^Ox- 
bird. They make their way \p the north in the spring, where 
they go far within the arctic circle. In September they re- 
turn, and are sgen in company with other sand birds, running 
gaily before the breaking waves. 

ScHiNz’s Sandpiper, Tringa Schmzii, has been Ibiiiid by 
Mr. Oakes in this State. Bonaparte says it is common in 
autumn, on the coast of New Jersey. *^^riiey resemble otlier 
sandpipers in their habits and food, but even Audubon has 
never found them breeding. 

The Pectoral Sandpiper, Tringa pcctoralis^ is more abun- 
dant on the shores of Massachusetts Bay than in any other part 
of the country. They arrive at the last of August, and remain 
till the fall of the leaf, feeding on insects and a kind of sea- 
weed. Their northern breeding places are as yet (nilirtily un- 
known. 

The Buff breasted Sandpiper, Tringa rufesrrnSj is not 
uncommon in the Boston market, in August and S(;|)tc!mher, 
but so rare in other parts of the country, that Wilson lawer 
saw it, and Audubon first met with it in Mugland. lie re- 
ceived a wing of this bird from Captain Ross, that was j)i(-k(id 
up by a sailor on the Arctic expedition, and this is all we know 
concerning it in the regions where it must undoubtedly breed. 
Here it associates with the preceding species, which it resem- 
bles in form, though not in plumage, and feeds with it, on in- 
sects, particularly grasshoppers, which abound in the neigli- 
borhood of the sea. 

The Broad billed Sandpiper, Tringa platyrhinca, is very 
rare in the United States, but I am enabled to add it to our 
list, ou the authority of Mr. S. Cabot, Jr., who procured a spec- 
imen at Nahaiit, the only one which, to my knowledge, has 
been found in Massachusetts. 
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The Purple Sandpiper, Tringa maritiTna, is another of 
these wanderers, which abounds in autumn, and is sold in the 
market at Boston, but is less jommon in other parts of the 
United States. They fly in flocks of eight or ten, avoiding 
sandy beaches, and alighting on rocky shores ; /rom which pe- 
culiarity in their habits, they are sometimes called rock snipes, 
by the fowlers. Audubon did not find them breeding at Lab- 
rador, but Dr. Richardson says that they breed abundantly on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 

The Little Sandpiper, Tringa pusilla, which is, as Dr. 
Brewer informs us, the same with Wilson’s Sandpiper, is known 
by the name of Peep, and is found, in its season, on all the 
shores and in all the markets of the Union. It goes to the 
north to breed, like the rest of the tribe ; but returns in the 
early summer in large flocks, roving from place to place in 
search of food. Its bill is pointed and flexible ; and in order to 
collect its fare of worms and insects, the bill is inserted in the 
mud or wet sand, after the manner of the woodcock. This bird 
leaves us before the fall of the leaf, and passes the winter in 
distant southern regions. 

The Knot, or Ash-colored Sandpiper, Tringa dnerea, 
appears on our coast in May, on its way to the north, whence 
it returns before the end of summer, and is seen in large flocks, 
collecting small shell fish along the strand, moving with great 
adroitness under the edge of the waves. The shell fish are 
swallowed whole ; but the birds grow fat upon them. While 
thus employed the birds are easily approached ; nor does the 
fate of those that are shot strike any fear into the survivors. 

The Semipalmated Sandpiper, Tringa semipalmata, is 
sometimes confounded with the peep, with which it often as- 
sociates ; but is obviously distinguished from it by its half- 
webbed feet. This habit of keeping company with other birds 
has prevented accurate observation of its periods. Wilson says 
that it arrives and departs with the sanderling, and associates 
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with the red back, though in flocks apart from each other. 
They are found in tiie salt marshes near Boston, atid are consid- 
ered better eating tlian any other of the small birds. 

The SEMiPAL,MATEn Snipe, Totanv;^ snnlpahnalus^ is not com- 
mon in Massachusetts, thoiigli it is found near l^oston, and oc- 
casionally breeds near New Bedford. It is known by tlie name 
of Willct^ a sound resembling its usual e.ry. ll. is a shy and 
artful bird, and not approached by the fowler witliout cunning 
equal to its own. It makes its nest on tlie ground in tbe 
marsh; constructing it with the coarse grass which grows on 
the spot ; it contains four eggs, of a yellowish olivo, blotched 
and speckled with dark umber. In the autumn, the young arc 
known by their grey color, and are marked out by tlie fowler 
as excellent game. They come to ns before the *end of April, 
and return before winter to the southern states. 

The Tr.iiL Talk, Totamis vodferus, avIioso name^ is gi\ron 
in consequence of its habit of sotiriding an alarm to all birds 
within reach; whenever the fowler is nigh, cind tliereby saving 
many ducks from tlie fate that would otherwise await them. 
Ill Massachusetts they are uncommon; though they sometinjes 
touch upon the capes in considerable numbers, it seems only a 
stop for the purpose of resting in their migration. 

The Yellow Shanks, Totanus Jlavipes, is a common sum- 
mer resident in this State. Its breeding place extends from the 
middle states to the high northern regions ; bnt common as the 
young birds arc. the nest lias not yet been found in onr borders. 
Its breeding place in Nova Scotia is found in (he grass on the 
edges of jionds and rivers. The bird resides cliietly on flats 
and marshes, and is seldom seen at any considerable distance 
from the sea. Their food consists of small fish, aijuatic insects 
and worms. It is a shy bird, wliicli often gives an ahfrm to 
others tliat are loss on their guard ; but they do not as.sociatc 
with other birds, though often seen near them. When alarmed 
they run to some distance before they fly; when they take 
47 
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wing, they are known by their long yellow legs, stretched out 
behind them to steer their flight. It has been said, that when 
one was sliot its companions would gather round it ; but, like 
other creatures, their sympathy is principally vocal, and seldom 
indulged at any risk to themselves. • 

The Solitary Tattlkr, Totanns chloropygius, is seen in 
Massachus(jtts in the autumn, on its way from the north where 
it breeds. Dr. Richardson says that it makes no nest, but lays 
its eggs on the naked beach or the gravel. It is very unsuspi- 
cious ; and when it takes wing, returns to the same place after 
a wheeling llight, and contents itself with occasional glances at 
the observer. Tlic solitary habits, however, from which these 
birds derive their name, protect them ,* since tlieir numbers are 
too small to ’temj)! the sportsman. When so wounded as to be 
unable to fly, they take to the water to save themselves by 
swimming and diving. Nuttall says that two of these little 
birds fr«(|uented the fish pond in the Botanic garden at 
Cambridge, in search of the insects Avhich feed on the water 
lily ; these they secured by stepping lightly and with expanded 
wings over the leaves which rested on the water. 

The Spotted Tattlkr, Totanus macularius^ is one of our 
most common birds from May to October. From its note, it is 
called the Pcet-Aveet, Avhich is its familiar name. It is seen 
about creeks and rivers. Hying in winding sweeps and sounding 
its clear whistle. When the young are added to tlie company, 
they keep up a constant call to each other, so that the whole 
region is eloquent with the sound. They usually breed in 
meadows, in nests made of the grass, slightly arranged for the 
purpose, with a lining of hay. Sometimes they lay directly 
on the ground. The eggs are four, cream-colored, with spots 
of brown. The female practises the same arts with the quail, 
to secure her young, and they, when alarmed, trust to their 
color, and remain motionless on the ground. 


Bartram’s Tattler, Totanus Bartramius^ is a bird first dc- 
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scribed by Wilson, who found it on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and named it in honor of his friend. It is common or/ the 
sea coasts, but not confined to them ; it extends into the coun- 
try, where it is called the upland plover, and is seen running 
through the grass in search of insects ; gnisshoppers being its 
favorite food. Its breeding range extends from the middle 
states to the fur countries ; to these it returns in the inontli of 
May, when its nests arc made in various parts of the State. 
They keep in small parties, and arc always sus])icions of dan- 
ger ; when alarmed, they run fast, and make a sharp whistle as 
they take wing to fly. Fearful as they are of man, they are 
great friends to the cattle. They commonly find foodju such 
abundance, tliat they grow very fat, and their flesh is consid- 
ered a great luxury. * 

The Mariu.cd Godwit, Limosa fedoa, is a visiter in this 
State in the spring and autumn, on its way to and Irojii the 
north, where its breeding places are but little known. In Au- 
gust tfiey appear in large numbers, and juany an^ sliot for the 
table, though their stay is very short, and their Iiabits are shy. 
The fowler has little chance of success, cxco[)t he resorts to 
stratagem, or alarms and confuses them by shooting one of the 
number ; in which case they hover round tlic fajlen, with many 
complaints of what has been done. ^ , 

The Hudsonian Godwit, Limosa HmUonim. is not common 
here, though it abounds in its northern breeding places; so 
that the great proportion must travel and return over land, or 
turn away to the northwestern shores. Aiidubon never saw it, 
till he found it in the ^Boston market, where it is called the 
goose bird. Dr. Brewer tells me that he doubts the existence 
of L, fcdoa in America, and suspects that the bird so called, 
will turn out to be the adult of the present sj^ecies. 

The Red ureasted Snipe, Srfdojoax f^risea] arrives on our 
coast, from the south, in April, and spends three or four weeks, 
never going far from the shores, and frequenting the flats and 
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sand bars, at low water, in search of food ; while so engaged, 
tlie^f can be approached more easily in a boat than on the 
shore, and as they often settle very near each other, great num- 
bers are shot down. Their breeding places must extend from 
the iiortliern shore of Lake Superior to the coast of tlie Arctic 
Sea, but their nest and eggs have not yet been described. In 
July, tliey return with their families, and are considered a great 
luxury for the table. Tlicy find abundance of food, by insert- 
ing their bills in the ground and drawing out the larva? of wa- 
ter insects, which arc liiddcn below. They also make use of 
some plants and seeds ; and, like many other birds, swallow 
gravel tq aid in disposing of their food. 

The Amiuiic.^v Sniive, Scolopax Wilsonii, was first shown 
try Wilson to l)C different from tliat of Europe, and is therefore 
lionored with his celcliratcd name. It is well known to sports- 
m(?n, who take advantage of its local attachment, and by ascer- 
taining its favorite resorts, are able to shoot large numbers. 
They arrive early in the spring, /rom tlieir winter quarters in 
the south, and are found on meadows and low grounds, when, 
at evening and early in the morning, their peculiar murmur, 
wliich cannot be described by words, is lieard ja-oceeding from 
these birds, soaring liigh in the air. It does not seem to he 
owing to the beating of the wings, as one might sup])ose from 
the sound ; it is, no doubt, a call of love, since after the time 
of incubation ceases, it is heard no more for the season. This 
bird breeds in soft marslies, where man cannot easily disturb 
it, laying its eggs in a hollow, loosely lined with grass. They 
are four in number, of a yellow olive, speckled with liglit and 
dark broAvn. Tlie young leave the nest as soon as hatched. 
Their bill is, for some time, soft and easily bent ; meantime 
they feed on small insects, such as lie on the surface of the 
wet soil ; as they groAv older, they learn, like their parents, to 
strike the bill firmly into the ground. When one of them 
aliglits, it listens to sec lliat all is safe, then strikes its bill into 
the ground sevcral*timcs, in quick succession, till it is satisfied, 
when it lies close till the evening. Their security and dc- 
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fence generally consist in lying still. When suddenly start- 
led, they fly in a zig-zag course, to elude the aim of tlie flJwlcr, 
and it is so difficult to slioot them, that they are most frequent- 
ly caught in snares. Their food consisting of insects, ground 
worms, and jiticy roots, they grow fat. and are in great demand 
for the table. Many epicures arc said to eat the bird with all 
that is in it when killed, making no selection ; but, inasnnich 
as leeches arc part of its fare, and arc not (umsidered luxurious 
food for man, it is as well to eat this game with more discrimi- 
nation, and less gastronomical taste. 

The Amkiucan Woodcock, Rnsticola minor ^ is a very com- 
mon bird, but not often seen in the fields, e\ce])t by siiorisnam, 
because of their nocturnal habits, in wliich tlioy exi^eed the 
snipe, hardly ever flying in tlic day time, and travelling and 
feeding almost exclusively by night. They remain in woods 
and thickets till evening, when they proceed to Ihe hrokeii soil 
in search of worms an^ insects, and leave iierforalions made* by 
their bills in the soft ground, showing where tla^y iiavci heen. 
They have such delicacy of perception, by means of the bill, 
that they make but littlo use of tlie ('yc’S in feeding ; they 
plunge tlieir bills up to the nostrils, and suck uji ihcdr prey. 
The eyes of this bird arc placed high, and, far back in tlie 
head, probably for the purpose of seeing enemies at a distance, 
and watching their motions, without betraying ihii jilacc wlierc 
it lies, by any movement on its own yiart. 

The woodcock returns from the south very early in the 
spring, and soon after selects a breeding ])lacc in the woods, 
where the nest is set on the ground, and formed cd’ dry grass 
and leaves. The eggs are four, of a yelloAvish clay color, and 
marked with blotches of ymrplc and dark lirown. The young 
leave the nest as soon as hatched, but thrijo or four weeks 
elapse, before they are able to 11 y. During the time of incuha- 
tion, the male rises in a spiral flight, after the manner of the 
snipe, making a hurried sound as he ascends, which increases 
as he descends, Avhen it becomes loud and sweet. When he 
touches the ground, he makes a bleating sound with a forward 
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movement of the body, and then waits to see if his call is an- 
swereM. The woodcock, unlike the snipe, which never flies 
through tlie woods, often goes into the depth of the forest, and 
turns over the dead leaves with its bill, like the pigeon, in 
search of the insects that may lie below. • 

'Foward the last of October, as their food begins to fail, the 
woodcocks leave the int(3rior, and move toward the sea, in 
preparation for their migration to the south. They take the 
journey in the evening, not in flocks, but following each other, 
in close succession, so as to make almost an unbroken line. 
They do not leave thp coast, however, till winter begins. 
From August till their departure, they arc in good order for 
the table, and are shot in great numbers by those who are 
versed in tin's kind of sporting. In Louisiana they are killed 
by men with torches, Avhich the birds stand gazing upon, till 
the fowler knocks them down with a stick. 

The Virginian Rail, Rallus Virginianus^ spends the win- 
ter in the southern states, and returns to us in May. It hides 
ill swamps and marshes, in the day time, and only ventures 
abrojid jit niglit ; but it feeds both by night and day, on water 
insects, Avorins and seeds. It is extremely swift in running, 
and if jnirsucd by a dog, Avill change its direction so often, ris- 
ing on its wings at timps, that he sodn loses its track, as it es- 
cajies among the Aveeds. When on the Aving, it can be shot, 
as it flics loAv and lieavily, and only# a short distance at a time. 
The nest is not easily Ibund, being generally placed in a tuft, 
in soft meadoAvs, AAdiere it is not easy for a man to go. It is a 
little raised by means of the stalks of grasses, Avith a shalloAv 
cavity, lined Avith dry Avecds, to contain the eggs. These are 
from four to seven in number, of, a dusky Avhitc, Avith specks 
of brown red and pale j)urj)le, thickest toward the larger end. 
Dr. BrcAvcr succeeded in finding one of these nests in a small 
meadoAV near Jnmaica Plain, and AVithin a feAV yards of the 
Providence rail-road. 


The SoRA Rail, Rallus Carolinus, Avhich Avas formerly 
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thought to follow the example of tlie swallow, and hiuy itself 
in the mud for the sake of passing tlie winter pleasantbf, is a 
rare bird in Massachusetts. Birds of passage, on their way to 
their breeding places in the north, move on witli very little de- 
lay ; but on their return, having nothing but the fear of winter 
to hasten their motions, they linger till their instinct warns 
them that the last minute is come. It is, accordingly, in the 
autumn only, that this bird has been seen in our State. The 
same gentleman wlio ascertained that tJie former speci(5s breeds 
here, suspects that the nests of the other rails will hereafter 
be found; they have been discovered on the borders of 
Lake Champlain and the North River. 

The Ykllow-bhkastedRail, Rallns Novchnrarc7i sis, is also 
rare here, and in most parts of the United States. From May 
to September, it is found on the shores of Iludsou’s Jkiy, where 
it breeds ; and on its return to winter (piartcns, |)robal)ly takes an 
inland route, the greater proportion avoiding the Atlantic states. 
From Audubon, we learn that only a Jew,'(;omparatively, go to 
the north; the great body remain in the extreiiKi southern parts 
of the United States throughout tlir? year. 

% f 

The PuHPLF. Gallinulk, Gallinnla MartAnim, and the 
Florida Gallinulc, G, ^aleata, have alr(^ady been mentioned 
as rare and accidental, visiters in tlie Sfate. 


LOBE-FOOTED DIRl)S. 

• 

The CiNEBEOus Coot, Fulica Arrutrimna, b? found in almost, 
every part of North America, iSecming to have little choice of 
climate or temperature, and to regulate its migrations l>y the 
scarcity or abundance of food. They appear among ns in early 
autumn, and remain till November, when they Icavcj us for tlie 
south by night. Their food consists of seeds, grasses, worms, 
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snails and insects, together with such small fish as they catch 
iipon^the edges of the water, to which they add a quanity of 
gravel and coarse sand. They are not seen to dive, except 
Avhen Avounded ; then they make their way under Avater to the 
grass or reeds, and then sAviin for the nearest shore, Avhere, not- 
Avith standing the aAvkward appearance of their legs and feet, 
they Avalk Avith firmness, and run, if necessary, with great ex- 
])edition. They probably breed in the State occasionally ; 
Niittall mentions that a pair took up their residence in Fresh 
pond in April, and in June Avcre seen accompanied by their 
young ; but their nests and eggs have not been found in this, 
nor, I believe, in any of tlie states of the Union. 

TJic llfM) Phalauoim:. Pkalaropus fulicarms^Y\^\\,sviS on its 
rotnrii from the north in autumn ; but they are seldom seen in 
Massachusetts. Audubon mentions that once, Avhen sailing in 
a packet sixty miles from Nantucket, the vessel encountered a 
bed of seaweeds and froth, on which Avere hundreds of red 
]»lialaropes. Availing Avith as much ease and confidence as if on 
shore. 

'^riic IlYVKiiaoiir.AN PuAUARoeE, Phalaropus hypnrhoraeiis, 
is, as its name implies, a northern bird, seldom seen farther 
south tlian Ncav *York. Dr. BreAver tells me that he has pro- 
cured them lierc in May, but they are more abundant toward 
the Ikay of Fundy. None are seen in the interior ; and they 
are Ibund in tlie greatest numbers on the banks of seaweed, 
lloating on the ocean, at great distances from the shore. 

Wilson’s IJhalai{Ope, PItalarojms Wilaonii^is a rare visiter, 
Avliicli, Dr. JireAver tells me, I may insert on the authority of 
Audubon, Avho has found it in various places along the eastern 
coast, from Boston to New Jersey ; but it is not sufficiently 
common to have its history av^cU understood. 

The Chested Greue, Podicfps cristatus, is a bird Avhicli 
breeds in the fur countries, and is seen here late in the season 
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on its return to the south ; but while some proceed by the 
coast, more seem to follow the course of tlic great rivers, svice 
they are seen in great numbers in tlic western states, flying at 
all hours of the day. From their alertness in diving, by which 
they often elude the aim of the fowler, they are called J3ippers ; 
when pursued, they keep only the bill above water : and Au- 
dubon says that they are easily caught when in ponds, by liooks 
placed on lines near the ground. 

The Reu-neckf-d Grebe, Podieeps ruhricollis. is found along 
the coast from New York to Maine, in winter. In the fur 
countries, they are common in the breeding season. Dr. Brewer 
tells me that he has procured them here in the winter, which, 
unlike the former, they spend in thoi eastern states. 

The Horned Greek, Podireps corniitus^ returns from the 
north in October, 'vyhei\ it is seen in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Brewer classes it with those that %pend the winter liere ; but 
the greater proportion must go on, since they are common at 
that season, on the southern;: inlets and rivers. While here, 
they keep in the salt water, diving with great celerity, and 
soon becoming so familiar with the gun, as to hide under water 
whenever they hear it. J^uttall mentions that the stomach of 
those which he has opened has generally contained (luantitics 
of their own feathers, plucked from the bfeast and swallowed. 
Audubon says the stomach contains hair-like substances rolled 
together like the pellets of owls; particulars which rctjiiire more 
explanation than our present acquaintance with their habits 
enables any naturalist to give. 

* 

The Pied-billed Grebe, or Dobohick, Podicep&Carolinensis, 
comes to us from the north early ip autumn, and remains till 
the approach of winter. Those found here^are genorally young.* 
Their food consists of plants, seeds,, water insects and small 
fish, together with which they^ swallow grayel.. In the gizzards 
of some which Auduboii examine*!, he found# collections like 
those just mentioned, which consisted of the down of thistles 
48 
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and other plants, which had been swallowed together with the 
seed. These birds dive with great quickness, and use their 
wings under water ; they sink so gently as to leave no ripple 
showing where they went down, nothing but the small end of 
the bill remains above, and this easily escapes .observation, par- 
' ticularly among the bulrushes, to which they resort when 
alarmed. Nothing was known of their nests, till Audubon 
found one near the banks of the Wabash River. None have 
ever been found in this State. 


WEB-FOOTED BIRDS. 

The Cayenne Tern, Sterna Cayana, is common at the south, 
where it breeds. Auduhqp also found it breeding at Labrador ; 
so that, although none have yet been seen here, they must pass 
by us, and will probably be found to* touch upon the coast of 
our State. 

The Common Tern, Sterna hirundo, is common on our 
coast, where ir bears the nam.e df Mackerel Gull; from its being 
supposed to announce the arflVal of that fish in its summer 
quarters. In May, the^ prepare, if it can be called prepar- 
ing, a nest on some rocky islet or sand bar, where their eggs, 
are laid, with only a little sand scraped up to keep them in 
place ; and iu all pleasant days are left to be warmed by the 
sun, the fem^e sitting only at night and in foul weather. The 
eggs are of dull yellowish dive, with dark brown specks and 
blotclies. The parents, though they appear so careless of their 
domestic establishment, watch over k with anxious vigilance, 
and are very bold in resisting intrusion. They breed at Egg rock 
near Nahant. * W^ienthe young are first hatched, they tear fish in 
pieces to feed them ; afterwards they drop the fish among 
them, where it is seized by the strongest ; but they find other 
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resources in the insects which they collect for themselves, ram- 
bling near the spot, but always attending to the voice of^the 
old bird, when it warps them that danger is nigh. In winter 
they migrate to warmer regions. 

The Roseate Tern, Sterna Dongalli, has received its 
popular name from the color of the breast, wl}ich, however, 
soon fades after deaths Audubon found, them in great num- 
bers, breeding, on the Keys of Florida, and jNutlaU procured 
one specimen at Chelsea Beaqh. Its eastern visit was probably 
accidental. 

The Silvery Tern, Sterna minuta, the same with the Les- 
ser Tern of Wilson, comes to us in tlie spring, later than the 
preceding. It is not uncommon on our shores, wl^ere it is 
seen dashing into the water, like a little fish-hawk, to secure its 
prey, or chasing insects over the pools and marslies. It some- 
times goes into the interior, and has been found at a great dis- 
tance from the sea. They are generally careless and unsuspi- 
cious, and pay little regard to an observer. 

Bonaparte’s Gull, Larus Bonapartii^^ is seen occasionally, 
early in autumn, on the coast of this State, and its whistling is 
heard in the air, us it proceeds to the south or hiland, to feed. 

1 

The Kittiwake Gull, Lai^s tridactylus^ is common along 
the coast, from New York to Eastport, thQugh never seen in 
the interior. Audubon found it in great abundance on some 
of the islands in Boston 'harbor. In the air, its motions are 
light, bold and graceful, sweeping in brued circles at an im- 
mense height in the air, then stooping downwards to rest upon 
the waves. It is so awkyard on the ground, tfiat it can hard- 
ly walk ; and it gathers its food, even the shell- fish from the 
sands, while on the wing. 

The Common Gull, Larus zojiorhyncus, is quite abundant 
on our coast, but it understands the danger of too near ap- 
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proach to man, afid keeps, as much as possible, out of his 
reacjti. It floats gracefully in the air, till something attracts its 
attention, when it descends in a spiral ourve, and seizing a 
fish, flics off, alights and swallows it at leisure. When satis- 
fied with food, they rest themselves by swimming in parties on 
the waves, their white plumage contrasting strongly with the 
deep green of the sea. When spring has commenced, the gulls 
assemble in flocks, on flats and beaches, and when paired, fly 
off to their breeding places, which Audubon found in great 
numbers in Labrador, and the eastern part of Maine. Part of 
their food consists of shell-fish, which, being unable otherwise 
to break the shell, they are said to carry high into the air, and 
to let them fall on the rocks ibelow. 

The Silvery Gull, Lams fuscus, is found on our coasts in 
winter, and is said to breed, both in the northern regions, and 
in islands near*South Carolina.' ' 

The Herring Gull, Lafus <irgentatus^ is, according to Dr. 
Brewer, the most common species in the State. Audubon 
found them breeding at An island in the Bay of Fundy, Avhere 
he was assured that, formerly, all made their nests, like other 
seabirds, on the ground ; but finding that they were often dis- 
turbed by intrusive visiters, they had, many of them, adopted 
the practice of buildirfg in trees, a reach of sagacity one would 
hardly have "expected from sueh h quarter. The younger ones 
still build on the earth ; but, while those which are hatched 
below run about in a few days, \hose which are in the trees, 
do not undertake to leqve their nests till they are able to fly. 
The same distinguished ornithologist saw one of these birds 
whifch had taken k very hard shell-fish, carry it into the air 
and let it fall without effect ; it triqd the experiment again, 
and yet a third time, when* It succeeded ; the gull, after each 
failure, carrying it highbr than before. Much of their food 
consists of herrings, which they catch by following the shoals ; 
they sometimes feed on small birds, and suck all the eggs they 
can find. 
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The White-winged Gull. Larus leucop terns, 'is inserted on 
the authority of Dr. Brewer, who has obtained it near Boston. 
It is not found farther south than New York. Its flight resem- 
bles that of the preceding species, but it diliers from it in size 
and markings, as well as in its greater fearlessness of man. It 
breeds in the high northern regions. 

The Black-backed Gull, Larus marinus, is inserted* on 
the authority of the gentleman just mentioned, who lias found 
it in Boston harbor. It is a largo and' powerful bird, and 
though shy and timid towards man, is very oppressive to otlier 
sea-birds. It devours voraciously all sorts of food except vege- 
tables, even in the last stages of decay, but young birds and 
fish are its favorite food. The fisli are caught as it flies, and 
if not too large, swallowed without suspending its flight. It 
makes great consternation ampng the sea-fiTwl, by sucking their 
eggs, without regard to the remonstrances of the owners. 
When young ducks are on the water, they seize them, none 
except the eider having courage to resist;- they somctinics 
plunge after fish in a considerable depth of water, but have no 
facility in diving. These birds, powerful , as their flight is, do 
not go very far to the north to breed, nor are their breeding 
places found more toward the south than the eastern extremity 
of Maine. They do not go into the interirtr, except on the 
great lakes ; they appear to rejoice in tiie storms of the ocean, 
having power to force their way against the heaviest wind. 

* 

The Skua GulL, Lestris catarractes, called by Liniifcus the 
cataract yager, from the manner in wJiich it darts down upon 
its prey, is a bird belonging to high northern latitudes, but in 
the depth of winter it comes as fkx south as Massachusetts. It 
is a strong and daring 'bird, and though considerably less in size 
than the preceding, readily attacks and puts him to fliglit. If 
its nest is disturbed, it is completely insensible to danger, and 
gives battle at once, not only to all other animals, but even to 
man. Having all the rapacious habits of the gulls, with all 
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this strength and courage, it is considered by other birds as the 
pirale^ of the shores. 

Richardson^s Jageh, LestHs Richardsonii^ visits the coast 
of Massachusetts and Maine, in the winter season, when it is 
seen on the inland bays about Boston, flying in pairs, or sitting 
on the water. Its flight is firm and long continued, and it takes 
advantage of it to pursue other sea-birds, and force them to 
disgorge their prey. It breeds in the fur countries, but, res- 
pecting its habits at'that season, very little is known. Audu- 
bon has doubts whether it is a distinct species from the one 
which follows. 

The Arctic Jager, Lestris parasiticus, inhabits the north- 
ern sea shores in summer, and in winter is found in Florida. 
It resembles the preceding in i|s habits of plundering other 
birds of the fruit of their labors. By means of its long tail, it 
can suddenly check its flight or change its direction, so that 
the victims of its oppression cannot escape its pursuit. 

The PoMARiNE Jager, Lestris pomarinus, is a bird which 
Audubon never had the opportunity of examining till he went 
to Labrador, but Dr. Brewer has pbtained it in Massachusetts 
bay, and thus authorized us to claim it as a visiter of the State. 
So far as its habits are ascertained, they are like those of other 
gulls, but its history is very imperfectly known. 

The Stormy Petrel, Thalassidroma Wihonii, is Ibund on 
almost all the Atlantic, and known to seamen, who look upon 
it with very litjle aJTcction, by the name of Mother Carey's 
chicken. It follows the vesyrel in its course through the deep, 
not caring whither it goes, and when the tempest rises, seems 
so indilFerent to its raging, or rather to enjoy it so much, that 
the superstitious formerly belieYed that this harmless bird had 
some agency in raising the storms. It is called the Petrel, from 
its walking, like the apostle Peter, on the surface of the water, 
where it gathers any food that may be thrown from the vessel 
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which it pursues. After it grows dark it rests on the water for 
the night ; but on the following morning,, easily overtakes the 
vessel that has left it behind. In general it is rather silent, 
but at times it makes a low sound, as if asking the seaman to 
throw it out some food. It usually subsists on resources sup- 
plied by its favorite element, the sea. 

The Fork tailed Petrel, Thalassidroma Leachii, was 
said by Bonaparte, to be uncommon on the American shores ; 
but Audubon declares that on the coast of Massachusetts, this 
is much more abundant than the other species. On approach- 
ing land, when returning from Europe, }ie shot a number of 
those that surrounded the vessel, and found among them speci- 
mens of all the three. This is the most suspicious, never fly- 
ing close to the vessel like the others ; it is not known to 
alight on the rigging, and rests less frequently upon the water. 
But its food is the same, consisting of siichsmall iish and Crus- 
tacea as it can pick up from floating seaweed on the water, or 
oily substances thrown from vessels into the sea. Thiise birds 
are able to bear considerable abstinence, but everything Avhich 
they swallow, seems to be turned to oil, and their flesh is rank 
and unpleasant to the taste. They are found breeding in the 
fissures of rocks, above the reach of the spray, while the pre- 
ceding burrows in the sand on low islands. ’ Though this bird 
seems so bound to the ocean, by all its habits and wants, I 
have had one brought to me which was taken near Chicopee 
river in Springfield, seventy miles from the shore. 

The Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria ^lanalis^ lias been found 
by Audubon from Long Island to Newfoundland, but 1 do not 
know that any one has, las yet, been taken within the Slate. 
This is the bird so well known as the main dependence of the 
singular inhabitants of St. Kilda, one of the western isles of 
Scotland. 

The Snow Goose, Anser hyperhoreus^ breeds in Arctic Amer- 
ica, resorting to the sandy shores of lakes and rivers. They 
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are so cautious as to station one of their number as a sentinel, 
to warn thorn of approaching danger. They return with their 
families in September, after which they are occasionally seen 
in Massachusetts bay. They are very noisy, and their note is 
distinguished from that of the common wild goose, by its 
greater shrillness. Their flesh is said to be better than that of 
the latter species. As the cold grows severe, they leave us for 
their winter quarters. 

The Canada Goose, Anser Canadensis, is well known in 
Massachusetts, as one of the heralds of spring. Their spring 
migration appears always determined by the advance of the 
season, and the melting of the snow, which discloses a supply 
of grass and berries, uninjured by the frost, and ready as a re- 
source for food. Their arrival is most welcome in the fur coun- 
tries, where the aborigines depend upon them for their subsist- 
ence in summer. The hunter sets up stuffed birds as a decoy,, 
and imitates their call ,• thus bringing them within his reach, 
he destroys them in great numbers. But while the great pro- 
portion go to the north to breed, Audubon assures us, that 
many remain and breed ; some, he says, in pools in the eastern 
parts of Maine and Massachusetts, sq that he thinks it entitled 
to be set down as a permanent resident within the Union. 
Farther north, tb^y become more numerous, and in Labrador, 
their nests abound in every marshy plain. 

When the young have become large, and sufficiently prac- 
tised in flying, they pre])arc for their return. On the first ap- 
pearance of snow, the ganders arrange the flocks in order of 
flight, the old males in front, the females next, and the young 
after them, the weakest behind ; and thus they set forth, some- 
times with an extended front, sometimes in single file, but 
generally in ti sharp angle, with an old gander at the head. 
When any one is fatigued, he falls back in the wake of anoth- 
er, who cleaves the air before him ; the leader at times gives 
out a loud cry of encouragement, or command, which is an- 
swered from various parts of the line. They fly with great 
strength and steadiness, at a great height in the air, if they 
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have far to go ; but when doubtful of the season, they fly 
lower, and are often bewildered in fogs and snow storms, 20 as 
to come to the ground stupified, and to submit quietly to their 
fate. They are so much alive to changes of temperature, that, 
when they are §ecn returning over their line of marcli, it indi- 
cates that a change of weather is nigh. 

When they alight in some place where they intend to pass 
the night, they crop the grass sidewise, like tiic domestic 
goose, or pat the ground with both feet to force tlie Avorins out 
of it. Sometimes they alight in corn-fields, Avjiere they do 
considerable damage ; sometimes in the water, where they 
plunge their heads to the bottom in search of food. Tliey al- 
ways keep sentinels stationed, who, at the a])proach of cattle, 
are silent ; but if a bear, or panther, or worse tliaii all, a man 
comes nigh, the alarm is given, and all glide into the nearest 
water and swim to a distance from the sjiorc. 'riieir sense of 
hearing is wonderfully quick and discerning ; they can at once 
distinguish a sound made by man. 

The crossing of the breed of the wild Avith the tame goose, 
as in the case of the turkey, has been attended Avith much ad- 
vantage ; the hybrid being larger and more easily lattened, 
brings a higher price than either of the species from which it 
is descended. The difliculty in the way of keeping the Cana- 
da goose, is, that it does not multiply as in the wild st.ate ; but, 
though it requires time to effect a considerable change in its 
habits, a persevering attempt at domestication Avould probalily 
succeed. In some cases, it has succeeded already ,• but Avhen 
flocks are passing over, it ansAvers their call, and seems strong- 
ly tempted to return to the savage state. 

The Barnacle Goose, Anser leucopsis, is said by the gun- 
ners on the coast, to be shot in this State. Audubon never 
met Avith it. Nuttall speaks of it as a straggler on our coast. 

PIuTCHiNs’ Goose, Anser Hutchinsii, is inserted on the same 
authority. They call it the Flight, or Winter Goose. It re- 
sembles the common wild goose, except that it is less in size. 

49 
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The Brant Goose, Anser hernicla^ a bird well known in 
our «narkets, breeds on the coasts of Hudson’s Bay and the 
northern ocean, and spends the winter in the southern states. 
Early in October, they arrive in large numbers, some in order 
of march, others in noisy confusion, and make Jittle more stay 
than is nncessar}'' for resting, after their long flight. But flocks 
continue to follow each other in long succession, and the gun- 
nels secure considerable numbers. In spring they return, but 
their stay is still shorter, and their flesh very uninviting ; in 
winter it is mpre valued, but has a fishy taste at best. 

The SiiovELER, Anas dypeata^ which is considered one of 
the greatest luxuries of the table, belongs to the northern part 
of the continent, but sometimes visits our coast, and still more 
frc(|iiently our lakes and rivers, in the declining year. Were 
it not for the great bill,^this Avould be a handsome bird. It 
draws in the watery mud through the teeth of its bill, which 
fit into each other, forming a sort of sieve, by which it throws 
out the water, and retains the worms, seeds, and insects for its 
food. It is sometimes found in the Boston market, brought 
from the ponds in the vicinity. 

The Mallard Duck, Anas boschas, is our common duck in 
its wild state. It is common at the south, but not so in Mas- 
sachusetts, where it is very rare, and beyond Portland it is not 
known. The reason is, that this duck, instead of resorting to 
the seacoast, is partial to lakes and rivers. They are most 
abundant in the Avestern states, Avhere many of them remain, 
and breed. As they come from the great lakes, they spread 
themselves over those regions, resorting to meadows, swamps, 
and thick beech woods. In the wild state, they are strongly 
contrasted Avith the domesticated, in the spirit and animation 
of their movements : their flight is Avonderfully sAvift and well 
sustained, Avhile the Avings of the common duck hardly lift it 
from the ground. The squatters of the Mississippi catch many 
of the mallards when young, and they are sufficiently tame by 
the end of the first year. The young of those thus caught. 
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are for a year or two, superior to the wild ones, but soon be- 
come like the common ducks of the barnyard. The liyhrids 
raised between the Mallard and Muscovy, are said to be large 
and aftbrd excellent eating. 

The mallard has many of the properties of a nocturnal bird, 
feeding and travelling more by night tlian by day. In tlie 
dark, their flight is distinguished by the wlustliiig of their 
wings. They generally arrange themselves in thc^ wedge 
form to go to any distance, and never alight on any s[)ot till 
they have wheeled several times round it, to ascertain whether 
it is safe to take possession ; except when under the conunand 
of an experienced leader, who judges at once of the presence 
of danger, and if he suspects none, strikes down without 
hesitation upon the water. They then begin to batlg^ and 
dress themselves before they go to the shore for food. After 
this ceremony is over, some explore the mud for leccla^s, frogs, 
or lizards; others go into the woods for beechnuts and acorns, 
moving round with prodigious cackling. If thc^ hear a sound, 
they know whether it is made by animals or not; if it is, 
they go on with their employment ; but if it denotes that man 
is at hand, they glide into the water, and put olf to what they 
consider a safe distance from the shore. 

The food of the mallard consists of small fish, snails, water 
insects and plants, in fact, hardly anything seems to come 
amiss. It delights in nuts and fruits, soon fatt(ms on rice and 
other grain, and has an ajrpetitc. for food wliich any other bird 
would regard as entirely uneatable. The young, when r;i.ised, 
thrive on chopped fish. The mallard has the habit of potting 
the ground with its feet to force worms out of their burrows. 

The Grey Duck or Gadwaue, Anas str^pera, is an inhabi- 
tant of northern regions, and is believed to be rare in the United 
States. Wilson found it in New York and Kentucky, and 
some of the young birds are seen at times in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

The Pintail Duck, Anas acuta, is very abundant in some 
of the western states, but seldom seen on the coast, and never 
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farther eastward than Massachusetts. It breeds in the fur 
countries, but on its return, follows the coast of the great wes- 
tern rivers, and is so much a stranger to the coast, that it must 
be regarded as an inland bird. It arrives from the north in 
autumn, in good condition, and resorts to ponds and streams, 
where it feeds on tadpoles, leeches, and beechnuts, should they 
happen to abound. It is graceful in its motions on the water, 
and Audubon says that its notes are soft and pleasant, not re- 
sembling those of the mallard, to which they are often com- 
pared. 

The Amkrican Widgeon, Anas Americana^ breeds in the 
fur countries, and, on its return, is found in most parts of the 
Uniop. About Chesapeake Ray, it is a companion rather than 
friend of the canvass-back, which dives for the plants on which 
it feeds. The Avidgeoii, which likes the plant, but not the 
diving, watches the moment of the canvass-back ^s rising, and 
before its eyfis are fairly opened, it snatches the plant from 
its moutli and makes off with it. The widgeon is found in 
the interior, as well as on the coast ; many spend the winter in 
the southern states. 

The Dusky Duck, Anas ohscura^ sometimes called the black 
duck, is, as Dr. Brewer informs me, the most common of all 
the species in the neighborhood of Boston. They are met 
with on the coast, from Florida to Labrador, but arc not found 
in the higJi northern regions. They frequent salt marshes as 
well as inland waters, and their food consists of small shellfish 
and seeds. In the daytime, they are retired and shy ; but on 
the report of a gun, they rise in great numbers and disperse in 
all directions. They fly high in calm weather, and low when 
the wind blows hard, Avhen the gunners conceal themselves in 
the grass and shoot them down. Their flesh is said to be equal 
to that of the other ducks, when they have been well fed, but 
it generally has something of the flavor of its food. This bird 
breeds in this State in fresh water marshes and on sea islands ; 
the eggs are eight or ten in number, resembling those of the 
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domestic duck. Great numbers however proceed beyond our 
borders. • 

The Wood or Summer Duck, Anas sjponsa, is a most beau- 
tiful bird, which makes its home in Massacjuisetts, in quiet 
retreats near ponds and rivers, where some of them spend the 
winter. They seldom visit the coast, but prefer the fresh 
water, their food consisting of grapes, beechnuts, acorns, and 
such berries as are found in the vicinity of ponds and streams. 
They also eat tadpoles and water insects, rcacliing tlieir necks 
into the Avater to secure them, after the manni!r of tlie mallard. 
On the ground they run fast ; tliey also move witli firmness on 
the larger branches of trees. They swim and dive well, often 
stopping near the edge of the water, with nothing except the 
bill above ; but often, Avhen alarmed, they rim into the dejitlis 
of the wood. Their sense of Jiearing is very delicate, and aids 
them to escape from their various enemies, '^riieir llight is 
rapid and graceful ; they move through the trees and (oliagc 
as readily as the pigeon. 

The Avood ducks build in May, in the Jiollow part of a 
branch or the deserted hole of a large wo()d|)cckcr, Avliich 
tliey enter readily, though the entrance seems mnr.h smaller 
than their bodies. The eggs, Avhich arc from six to fifteen, 
of a yelloAvish green, are laid on dry plants and down |)lnekcd 
from the parent’s breast, togiqhcr Avith the feathers of various 
other birds. As soon as the young are hatched, if the nest is over 
the Avatcr, they spread their little wings and feet, and dro[) into 
the stream ; if not, the mother carries tlicni carefully to tlie 
water, in her bill ; sometimes she lets them fall on the dry 
leaves beloAV, and then conducts them to their favorite element, 
where they soon learn to collect flics, moschetocs, and other 
insects, for their food. The experiment of domesticating this 
fine bird has been tried with good success; and after a few 
years, they Avould doubtless give up all desire to return to 
their wildness. 

The Blue-winged Teal, Anas discors, returns early in au- 
tumn from the north and Avest, Avhere it breeds. They are 
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easily affected by the cold, and the first frosts are a signal to 
therm to escape to warmer regions. They are found on our 
larger rivers, but seldom visit the sea. 

The Green-winged Teal, Anus crecca^ is more common in 
the southern states than here. Audubon did not find it in 
Newfoundland or Labrador ; but there is reason to suppose that 
it breeds in the fur countries, and near the great lakes ; those 
which are seen here, are said to be mostly females and young 
birds, the males pursuing a different route, and not appearing 
here till the spring. Being more select in feeding than most 
other ducks, they furnish an excellent article of food. 

The Eider Duck, Fuligula moUissima, is well known as 
the bird which covers its eggs with down taken from its own 
breast. This is now become an important article of commerce, 
and the hunters, not satisfied with taking the down, carry away 
the eggs also. The female then lays a smaller number of eggs, 
and strijis herself again to cover them. If the nest is a second 
time robbed, tlie male bird supplies his down to cover the last 
laying ; and thus it is, that many in civilized life feather their 
nests, at tlic expense of this plundered bird. Formerly they 
bred in considerable numbers, from Boston eastward ; but they 
generally go farther north for that purpose, tliough in winter 
many of them are shot upon our coast. Audubon, while in 
Boston, had twenty-one specimens brought him, which two 
gunners had shot in a single day. The same high authority 
says that the eider would be domesticated with great ease, and 
would be invaluable on account of its down, its feathers, and 
its flesh for food. 

The King Duck, Fuligula spcctahilis. is an inhabitant of 
the northern regions, living, generally, and finding its food, out 
at sea. Covered with its coat of down, it braves the severity 
of the arctic season ; but sometimes, in the depth of winter, 
wanders into our borders. It is said, by old gunners, that for- 
merly they were not rare on our coast, and that they used to 
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breed in company with the eiders. Now they are seldom 
found. 

The Surf Duck, FuUgula 'perspidllata, breeds in Labrador 
and the regions of Hudson’s Bay, and is seen, in spring, bend- 
ing its course toward tlie north. On their return, some remain 
here through the winter ; others extend their migrations as far 
as Florida. They feed principally in the sea ; and also resort 
to shallows and beaches in search of small shell fish, for which 
they are constantly diving. Their flesh is sometimes eaten, 
but is not recommended. 

The Velvet Duck, FuUgula fusca, breeds in Tjabrador and 
the fur countries, and after spending some time about the lakes 
in those regions, returns to the south, and reaches us in Sep- 
tember. It is a sea bird in all its habits ; but Nuttall hns seen 
it in Fresh Pond, in Cambridge. After breeding near the fresh 
water lakes, it leaves them for the rest of the year, and prefers 
the shores, where its usual food, shell-fish and other articles 
which form the subsistence of sea-birds, always abounds. On 
the coast, it is called the White-winged Coot ; its flesh, lliough 
no great luxury, is in considerable demand. 


The American Scoter Duck, FuUgula Amcrkaua^ comes 
to us from the shores of Hudson’s Bay,*and, while here, asso- 
ciates with the other sea ducks, living on similar food. Early 
in November, it is found in Boston market, and the flesh of 
the young is considered good. 

The Ruddy Duck, FuUgula ruhida^ breeds in the small 
lakes of the fur countries, and returns to us in October, pro- 
ceeding as far south as the limits of Florida. When it first 
arrives, the young are unsuspicious, but the old arc dillicult to 
approach. The females and young are seen in our |)oiids and 
about tide waters, and many of them are sold in Boston, under 
the name of Dun-Birds. 
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The Pied *Duck, Fuligula Lahradora^ is thought, by Nutt- 
all, belong to the western part of the continent, and only 
found as a straggler on the Atlantic shores. It is called the 
Sand-shoal Duck, by the gunners of the middle states, from its 
resorting to sand bars in search of food. It is rarely found in 
this State, and only in winter or spring. 

The Canvass-back Duck, Fuligula valisneria^ so well 
known as a luxury of the table, never abounds in Massachu- 
setts ; some are seen in winter near Cohasset and Martha^s 
Yineyard, and I learn from Mr. Cabot, that it has been shot in 
Fresh l^ond. The great proportion, however, on returning 
from the fur countries, where they breed, establish themselves 
on Chesapeake Bay and the neighboring waters, and thence 
extend to the south ; some having been seen, in winter, as far 
as New Orleans. The fresh water plant, valisneria, from 
Avhich they are named, is their favorite food ; it grows in long, 
narrow blades, with a white root, which is the part that they 
eat ; they swim about the shoals where it grows, diving and 
tearing it up, not discouraged in consequence of the losses 
which they suifer from the dishonest arts of the widgeon. But 
where tliis plant is not found, they feed on the eel-grass, as it 
is called, which affords a subsistence to the canvass-back, and 
other birds of a similar description. 

Though these birds,' when they first arrive, are lean, in con- 
sequence of exhaustion, they are so diligent in collecting food 
that they soon are in order for the table ; and the gunner resorts 
to a thousand arts to secure them, which is not easy, since they 
are shy and. watchful, and at night keep sentinels stationed 
to guard their slumbers. There seems to be no reason why they 
should not be domesticated, if those who make the attempt are 
sufficiently persevering. Their subsistence would be easily 
provided for, since they eat grain as readily as any other food. 

The Red-headed Duck, Fuligula ferina^ is the companion 
of the canvass-back, leeding on the stems of the same plant 
which the other gathers for the sake of the root, and so much 
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resembling it, that it often has the honpr^of being sub- 
stituted in the market, and sold for a similar price. fPhey 
breed in the fur countries, and make their appearance here 
in October. Dr. Brewer tells me, that he has obtained these 
birds in our State. Mr. Rennie, in his late edition of Mon- 
tague’s British birds, says that he has one of them in his pos- 
session, which, as soon as it was caught, took to feeding on 
oats, and is perfectly tame an4 healthy, at the end of a confine- 
ment of three years. 

* .* 

The Scaup Duck, Fuli^tla marila, is saSd to breed in the 
fur countries, whence it returns at .the approach of the cold 
season, and is found on our sea coast and the great west- 
ern rivers. It is said to derive^ its name from feedhig on scaup, 
or broken shdll fish. Audubon says that he never found any por- 
tion of testaceous mollusca in those which he examined, though 
the birds might have found them in abundance/ had they de- 
sired them. They are cothmon here in bays 'lind fresh waters. 
They are easily domesticated, but theit flesh is of no value for 
food. Audubon says that nothing but an epicure could eat 
them with satisfaction. ‘ 

The Ring-necked Duck, Fuligtila rufitorques, is found in 
autumn and winter on our Atlantic coast and our western wa- 
ters. Its flesh is considered equal to that of any other , duck, 
in tenderness and flavor. Dr. Richardson speaks of finding it 
in the fur countries, but gives no ^account of its nest. On its 
return from the north, it is spread over the whole extent of the 
Union ; but much more abundant in some states than in others. 
Mr. Cabot obtained a specimen in Fresh Pond, and thus enabled 
us to add it to the list of Massachusetts birds*^ 

The Golden Eye^ FUUgula ctangula^ ii| an inhabitant of 
northern regions, which comes from the fur countries, where it 
breeds, and remains till it becomes difecnlt to obtain food. 
In the winter, they are not uncommon in the United States, 
but they return very earlynn the spring. While here, they 
60 
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are silent, and tlie name of Brass-eyed Whistler, which they 
sometimes bear, is given in consequence of the sound made by 
their wings. They fly well, but are so entirely made for the 
water, that they are hardly able to walk on the ground. Like 
most other birds of the class, they live partly oq fish and in- 
sects, and partly on vegetable food. As game, they are con- 
sidered good, though not of the first order. 

♦ 

The BuFFKn-HEADED or Spirit Duck, Faligiila alhcola^ was 
called, by the aborigines, by a name answering to spirit, be- 
cause of the wonderful quickness with which it disappears at 
the twang of a bow, or the flash of a gun. It breeds in the fur 
countries, where it builds on hollow trees, in Avoods near the 
Avater, a situation favorable to the young, Avho move Avith diffi- 
culty on the ground. In autumn and winter they are found 
in almost all parts of the United States, sometimes on the 
coast, but more frequently on the inland waters. They are 
constantly engaged in diving for their food, and, Avhen wound- 
ed with shot, disappear under water, so that it is very diflicult 
to find them. By the last of April, most of them have return- 
ed to their northern home. 

The Harlequin Duck, Fuligula histrionica, is a northern 
bird, which was found by Captain Ross in the highest lati- 
tudes which he visited. It is hardly ever found south of Bos- 
ton, and is uncommon here, but I am assured by Dr. Brewer, 
that he has obtained it in our State. Audubon found it breed- 
ing along the coast of Labrador and Nova Scotia, where the 
male, and female are called the Lord and Lady, probably in 
consequence of their beauty, and the ornaments on their breast. 
It is diflicult to obtain, being anxiously watchful, and diving 
under Avater the moment it perceives the flash of the gun. 
liike other birds of this class, it provides for its security by sta- 
tioning sentinels to sound an alarm on the approach of danger. 
The flesh is not much valued. 

The Long-tailed Duck, Fuligula gladalis, is a resident in 
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the north, where it associates with the eider and’ other ducks, 
and lingers as long as the cold leaves tlie waters oport; hut 
when the ice begins to form upon tlie Arctic seas, it migrates 
toward the south in search of food, and is then seen regularly 
and abimdantjy on the shores of Massacl inset ts ; the young 
sometimes resorting to the fresh waters, wliile tlie old birds 
keep near the sea. They are lively and animated in their 
motions, and so noisy in conversation, that tliey arc sometimes 
called old wives. Tliey are expert in Hying, diving and 
swimming ; their food consists partly of the animal and partly 
of the vegetable productions of the sea. ’'The caravans which 
pass along our coasts are large, and. their noise can be heard at 
a great distance, kept up for hours in morning and (wening, 
and also in calm, foggy weather. This bird is elegant in its 
appearance, but not held in much estimation as food. Its down 
is said to be equal to that of the eider, but the quantity is not 
so great. 

The Goosander, Mergus merganser^ is found in winter on 
the fresh lakes, rivers, and seacoast of the United States. 
They are seen here in small companies, continually diving in 
search of food. In April most of them disappear, and do not 
return till November. The extent of their breeding range, is 
not known ; but it is ascertained that some of the young are 
reared in Pennsylvania, and yet it is evident, from their habits, 
that the Arctic regions must be their more familiar home. 
Audubon describes the goosander as breeding in Massachusetts, 
and entitled to be set down as a constant resident within our 
bounds. 

The Red-dreasted Merganser, Mergus serra/or, is another 
resident in the north, which, when the waters there are sealed 
with ice, comes to the United States in se|rc)i of food. Wil- 
son speaks of it as brought to the Philadelphia market, from 
the banks of the Delaware, and as much more common than 
the preceding in the United States. Like the former, it has 
an extensive breeding range, its nests having been found in the 
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rank weeds on the borders of lakes, in Maine and on Lake 
Michigan. 

The HoonED Merganser, Mergus cucullatus^ is a northern 
bird, found at the utmost limits of the fur countries, and one 
of the last to quit those desolate regions, when the frost makes 
it impossible for them to remain, by cutting off their supplies 
of food. In the winter, it ranges through the United States, 
and is found on the ocean and the inland waters. Some of 
them remain through the breeding season, and resort to the 
lakes, making nests of withered grass and feathers, on their 
grassy borders. These appear to be their favorite resorts, and 
those Avliich frequent the seaside, do it from necessity rather 
than from clioice. They are expert divers, and so quick in 
their motiojis, that they can take warning from the flash of the 
pan, in time to avoid the shot of the gunner ; if they chance 
to be wounded, they escape under water, so that it is useless 
to pursue them. Mr. Cabot and others have found this bird in 
our State. 

The Cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo, is abundant in winter 
on the islands near Boston and the coast of Massachusetts, 
wjiere most of them remain in autumn, winter, and the early 
part of spring. Nuttall speaks of them as breeding on the 
islands, near the moutli of the harbor. They are never seen 
on fresh water, since they subsist entirely on fish taken from 
the sea. In taking them, these birds are so expert, that a fish 
can hardly escape them ; they swim under water with great 
rapidity, and almost always rise with their prey in their bill. 
If the fish is very large, they beat it to pieces on the shore ; if 
they have caught it by the wrong end, they toss it in the air, 
and catch it by the head as it^falls, so that the fins may pre- 
sent no obstacle 'tO!|its passing down the throat. When thus 
employed, and when at rest, they ate so constantly on their 
guard, that it is very difiicult to approach them ; and if the 
gunner has succeeded in wounding one, it is useless for him to 
pursue, since both old and young sail under water, using their 
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wings to propel and their tails to steer them, as ill the air. But 
their safety is provided for, without exertion on their* part, 
since their flesh is so poor, tough and fisliy that, Audubon 
says, not even epicures can eat them. 

• 

The Double-crested Cormorant, Phalarrocorax dilophiis, 
which was first described by Richardson, and has been con- 
sidered extremely rare, has been obtained by Dr. Brewer, in 
the vicinity of Boston. They are found breeding on low 
islands at Labrador, in great numbers, arriving as soon as the 
ice is dissolved from the water in the spring. They s|)end the 
winter on the coast ofi the eastern states. At that season, not 
many are seen farther east than the Bay of Halifax. No fish 
comes amiss to their insatiable appetites; of codlings particu- 
larly, they destroy immense numbers. They diflbr from the 
Florida cormorant, described by Audubon, chiefly in their 
superior size, and having luore of the long feathers behind tJie 
eye. 

The Shag, Phalacrocorax graculusy is found in most parts of 
the United States as far south as Florida, where they breed in 
large associations. They appear to make tlie bays and islands 
of the St. Lawrence their northern bounds. In the high north- 
ern regions they have not yet been encountered. They live 
perpetually near the sea, never wandering inland like tlie com- 
mon cormorant, which has been seen on the Missouri river. 
They are expert divers, and collect great quantities of fish. 
Near the mouth of Boston harbor, they are found in thick and 
numerous flocks, at the approach of winter. 

The Gannet, Sula bdssana, a bird known on both sides of 
the Atlantic, is added to this list on the authority of J)r. Brewer, 
who has obtained a specimen. In the summer, they are seen 
in vast numbers in the bay of St. Lawrence, where the Gan- 
net •Rock, as it is called, a large rocky island, is entirely 
whitened with the plumage of the females on their nests, while 
the crowds hovering over and around it, appear like a driving 
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snow storm. While thus engaged, they were easily approached, 
and "vVerc not alarmed even at the discharge of a gun, the 
meaning of which most sea-birds fully understand. They are 
seen on our eastern coasts in the autumn, and perhaps at other 
seasons of the year. They are not observed to dive on any 
alarm, nor for the sake of procuring food. 

The TiOON, or Great Northern Diver, Colyrnhus gladalis, 
ir not an uncommon bird. It spends .-the breeding season in 
the fur countries, the British provinces, and probably in the 
most nortliern part of the states. On the approach of win- 
ter, they migrate, to escape the severity of the winter, most 
of their young going to the south ; but some remaining in the 
vicinity of Chesapeake Bay. They are shy and watchful 
birds. They breed in the most retired places which they can 
find, in rocky islets or the borders of lakes ; and as soon as the 
young are able to travel, the parent conducts them to the sea. 
They are active and unwearied in diving, and have the power 
of swimming under water almost as fast as they can fly in the 
air. In the day time they appear to dislike the bright sun- 
shine, and afe most active and animated at the approach of 
night. Their call is loud and dismal, particularly disagreeable 
to seamen, because it is thought to portend a storm ] it is so 
powerful that it can be distinctly heard, when the bird is so 
distant as to be almost invisible in the air. This bird is offered 
for sale in our markets ; but its flesh is tough and unpalatable. 

The Black-throated Diver, Colymhus arcticus, is, as its 
name denotes, a northern bird, and is more rare on our coast 
than the preceding ; but I am assured, on the authority of Au- 
dubon, that it is sometimes seen in our State. 

The Red-throated Diver, Colymhus septentrionalis^ is 
found on the coast of the United States in autumn, winter, and, 
it may be said, in spring ; though they retire to the north 
before the snows are gone. The old birds are rarely seen at 
the south of Boston bay ; but the young, more affected by the 
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:old, proceed as far as Maryland. Some of them breed at the 
Bay of Fundy, but they abound mucli more in Labrador, oii the 
little lakes which are common in that wild country. They are 
at all times shy and watchful, alive to every danger, but par- 
ticidarly uneasy at the sight of man. When he ap[)ears, though 
at a great distance, they dive and swim under water to the far- 
tlier part of the lake, but if he continues to approach, they rise 
from the water, instead of diving again like the loon. Tlieir 
notes, uttered in rapid succession, are harsh and rather loud. 
Dr. Richardson says that tliey; cover their eggs with down like 
the cider ; but as this was not the case with those seen at LiJib- 
rador, they probably vary their practice according to the climate 
where they make their nests. 

The Bl^ck Guillemot, Uria grylle^ has been seen, in se- 
vere winters, as far south as Maryland ; but is uncommoji (‘vcn 
as far south as Massachusetts. A specimen lias been procured 
at Naliaiit, by Dr. Brewer ; but they do not abound tiiis side of 
the Bay of Fundy. At liabrador, they breed ip Jargcj imm- 
bers. They arc sea-birds in the fullest sense of the term, 
hardly ever going inland, except to breed ; and they anj so ac- 
tive and successful, in procuring food, that they can remain and 
thrive, when almost all other birds are driven by the cold from 
the northern seas. lake many other sea fowl, tliey show great 
sagacity in preparing a place for their nest. If the fissure in 
the rocks where they make it, is dry, they waste no lalior upon 
it ; but if it is likely that any water may run tliere, in the time 
of rain or dissolving snow, they raise it with pebbles to a suf- 
ficient height to keep their eggs from being injured, (s this 
instinct, or is it reason ? Or, rather, who will point out the 
boundary that separates the two ? 

The Foolish Guillemot, Uria troile^ so called, from its jia- 
tience in submitting to evils which it cannot help, is a liardy 
inhabitant of northern regions. It is said to submit to be killed 
in the breeding season, .without attempting to escape ; but j^u- 
dubon, who knows more of their habits tharrany one else, docs 
not Tnpnfion this circumstance in his . interesting descrintion. 
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The folly of the guillemot seems to consist in its returning to 
the bjpeeding places where it is annually disturbed ; but this 
appears to be done in despair of going beyond human reach ; 
for it once bred in our bay. But it has for many years aban- 
doned it, and proceeds to the north in company with the eiders, 
early in the spring. Their eggs afford luxurious food, and are 
collected in great numbers by those who make it their employ- 
ment, to be sent to distant markets. They are so numerous, 
that the sailors, who were fept by Audubon to bring him two 
or three dozen, returned with t'«yenty-five hundred, which in- 
dicates an immense abundance of the birds, since the eggs in 
each nest do not exceed three. The white line that encircles 
the eye and extez^s back upon the head, is found only in the 
old birds. Like the preceding species, they swim under water 
almost as rapidly as they can fly above. 

The Large-billed Guillemot, Uria Brunnichii^ is said, by 
Nuttall, to be occasionally found, in winter, on the coast of the 
northern states, but I cannot ascertain that any one has been 
taken in Massachusetts, except in a single instance ; Dr. Brewer 
found one washed up on the beach, in April, 1836. This, how- 
ever, is sufficient to give it a place among our birds. The spe- 
cimen from which Audubon^s illustration was taken, was sent 
him from Eastport in Maine. He found none on the coast of 
Labrador, though the |)receding species, with which this asso- 
ciates, so greatly abounded. They had probably gone farther 
into their arctic home. < 

The Little Guillemot, UHa alle^ sometimes called the 
Little Auk or Pigeon Diver, dwells far within the arctic circle, 
and was found by Dr. Richardson at Melville Island. In hardi- 
ness and power of enduring cold, no bird exceeds them ; in the 
depth of winter, when the ice of the ocean is lifted and broken 
by storms, they^are seen crowding to the fissures, to find a sup- 
ply of food. They seem to delight in tempests, which, by 
agitating the waters, thro^y up in greater quantities the marine 
productions on which they depend for subsistence. In New- 
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foundlarid they are called the Ice-bird, from tlie presumption 
that, unless extreme cold were approaching, tliey would not 
come so far from home. Those tliat are found in this State 
are generally exiiausted by their long llight ; some have (juietly 
submitted to be taken by the liand. They ai’e not regular vis- 
itants, but occasional, solitary wanderers. 

The Puffin, Mormon arcticus^ commonly called the sea 
parrot, has been found in severe winters as far south as Savan- 
nah ; but this is unusual ; its common range is* from Tioug Is- 
land to the Bay of Fundy, where many of them breed. Many 
more, however, keep on to Labrador, where. Audubon found 
flocks, which covered the water to the extent of half an acre. 
Those which proceed to that distance, leave the states in April, 
and make their way along the shore, never going I’ar from the 
sea. They breed in holes, which they niako by ()nrro\ving tliree 
or four feet in the ground, and feed tlieir young with small 
fish. They are very social, and betray strong attachment to 
each other; when any one is shot, some one aliglits hy its side, 
swimming round it and stirring it with its hill, as if urging it 
to fly or dive; and when man, the only animal savage enough 
to torture and kill for pleasure, lifts an oar, to knock it on the 
head, it reluctantly leaves its friend, and disappears under the 
water. The pullin flies firmly and swinis rapidly undei* water; 
it also dives to the bottom, many fathoms deep, to lind shell- 
fish and other prey. In his contests Avilh tlie piratical raven, 
the puffin grapj)les with his antagonist, and both fall into the 
water, when the raAeii is drowned y but if he can seize tlie 
puffin’s neck, the victory inclines to the other side. 

The Razor-billed Auk j A lea to?'da, occasionally .goes as 
far south as New York, in winter; but farther south it is 
never seen. It is found from Boston eastward, arriving on the 
coast in November, and returning in April. While here, they 
are seen fishing far out at sea, and arc thought to bci able to 
dive deeper than even the puffin, in search of tlieir food, 
which consists of shrimps, shell-fish, small fislies, and roe. 
51 
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They breed in the fissures of the rocky shores of Labrador, 
somes/imes depositing their eggs where the water can run off 
without Avetting them ; but if there is danger that the water 
will touch the eggs, they are** laid on pebbles, which are 
heaped by the bird, to let the moisture run below. The nests 
are very near each, other ; it is remarkable, that in the fissures 
and caverns, they sit flat upon the egg like common birds ; but 
in places more exposed, keep an upright position, with their 
faces toAvard the Avind. In these places also they lay but one 
egg, Avhile in places more sheltered, there are often two. The 
eggs are considered a great luxury ; the flesh is said to be good 
to the taste, though dark and uninviting to the eye. 

The following should have been inserted on the 289th page : 

The Hudson* Bay Titmouse, Parus Sudsonicus, which has 
been hitherto unknown in Massachusetts, has been found by 
S. Eliot Greene, Esq. near his house in Brookline. 


In the foregoing list of our water birds, I have given the 
names, Avith a short account of the habits of all Avhich reside 
with us or visit us, so far as I have been able to ascertain them. 
Some, Avhich occasionally visit us, may be omitted ; and if not, 
succeeding observations will doubtless make a difference in 
the list ; since the accident of a winter unusually severe, may 
bring some arctic birds farther south than they have yet been 
seen ,* and a similar cause may make us acquainted with 
some residents of the south, which have not yet entered our 
bounds. The range of breeding and migration is thus at 
times contracted or extended ; but the visits of a stranger, few 
and far between, are of but little importance, and if our regu- 
lar visitants and^ permanent residents are set doAvn and 
properly described, it is hoped that the purpose of the sur- 
vey Avill be answered. 

It is more probable, oh the other hand, that some birds which 
come to us regularly now, finding what sort of welcome awaits 
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them, will gradually withdraw ; for they are « hy no means 
slow to benefit by experience ; those which at first wcrc»tame 
and familiar, are many of them growing cautious and distrust- 
ful ; the character of man stands in low estimation among 
them ; and as they know him better, they go farther from his 
reach. Many birds which formerly raised their young in our 
State, now confine themselves to regions of greater security ; 
the old gunners on our coast can give, more than one history 
of such desertion ; and in some casps, the loss has been severe. 
Thus, for example, the wild goose is believed to have once 
raised its young in the temperate climates of tlic United States. 
The early settlers on the Ohio, testify that they formerly 
abounded there at all seasons of the year ; it was common, 
within the memory of man, to find the young birds on the 
ponds of Kentucky ; but, like the deer and the grous, they 
have learned that the world is wide, and now, they find, in 
the quiet of the northern wilderness, a home, which has the 
great recommendation of being out of humanity^s reach ! The 
eider duck is another example. So lately as Wilson’s time, 
the young were reared on our coast ; byt now, they have 
abandoned it ; gaining nothing indeed by the exchange, since 
there is reason to believe that when it bred in this climate, 
it was not compelled to cover its eggs with the down which 
tempts so many adventurers to search for and rifle its nest. 

I do not mean to say, that these desertions ought to be pre- 
vented. In some few instances, the experiment has been tried ; 
but it is found, as might have been foreseen, that no human 
enactment can suspend the operation of a law of nature. The 
statutes on that subject are generally inefficient ; no one cares 
to execute them ; the idlers in a community are a privileged 
order, who pay little reverence ^to the law, and the industrious, 
beside having other employment than to note down their neigh- 
bors’ transgressions, cannot be persuaded that there is any 
crime in shooting a wild bird, still less that the act is harmless 
at one season of the year, and injurious at another. Nor is it 
by any means certain, that it would be desirable, even if it 
were possible, to prevent this extermination. It is better for 
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the civilized community that the prpcess should go on. The 
epicure may lose an indulgence, and his case will doubtless 
excite all the commiseration Avhich it deserves; but it will be 
public gain, without question, to have the field and forest oficr 
no bounty to idleness, tempting it away from the serious cares 
of life, to engage in pleasures, which no one is the better, in 
character, in habits, or in heart, for enjoying. 

It is very desirable, that the experiment of domestication, 
which has been suggested once or twice in the preceding re- 
marks, shoidd be tried on a large scale ; arid it might be well if 
some inducement should be olfered to tempt some competent 
persons to engage in such an undertaking. It cannot be de- 
spatched in a single season ; it would require time to determine 
on what food, and under what circumstances, they would be 
likely to thrive best ; and much more time would be necessary 
to effect a permanent change in the habits of a wild and wan- 
dering race, and to overcome that impulse, which, in the season 
of migration, acts so powerfully up<m them, that some impris- 
oned birds witli their wings clipped, have been known to break 
from their enclosures, and to set out on foot, for the region 
of Hudson’s Bay. In many cases, no doubt, such attempts 
would succeed without difficulty ; and in others, what could 
not be done by a short experiment, might be accomplished 
by successive and persevering trials ; valuable accessions might 
tiuis be made to the number of our domestic birds; many 
might come into general use, which now only the sportsman 
and the c])icure can enjoy, and races of Avild birds be preserved, 
which Avill otherwise, in spite of all our game laws, soon dis- 
appear, and be lost from our forests and shores. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM B. O. PEABODY. 


Springfield^ Feb. 11th, 1839* 
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TO THE 


ICHTHYOLOGICAL REPORT 


Since the report on the Fishes has passed through the ]>ress, 
I have had an opi)©!’!!!!!]!^. by tlie politeness ot’ Mr. .lohn S. 
Sleeper, Editor of the Mercantile Journal,” of cxaininijig a 
specimen of the ''' Lophiiis 'pismtoHtis,'- Sea-Devil ; and as the 
account embodied in my report was extracted from YarrelPs 
“ British Fishes,” I would present a descri ption Jiore from a 
recent specimen, that the ichthyologist may judge for himself, 
as to my correctness in considering our fish the same as tfie 
foreign species. 

Length of the specimen before me, two feet and one inch : 
width across, in front of the pectorals, one foot ; length of tiu; 
head, from tlie tip of the snout to the occiput, six inches. All 
the upper part of the body, is of a dark brown cobn*, caused by 
very minute irregular markings; body bemiath, white. Nu- 
merous fleshy cirrhi beneath the lower jaw, edging it to tin*, 
angles ; beyond these, they arc continued to the pectoral fins, 
and back of them,, they are again continued to the tuil ; tlM^sc 
cirrhi are, beneath the jaw, nearly an inch in length, on the 
sides of the body they are much smaller. The vertical gape of 
the mouth, when expanded, is five inches ; the distance across 
from angle to angle of the upper jaw, eight inches ; the tip of the 
lower jaw projects nearly two inches, in front of the upper. 
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The intermaxillary bones are capable of being protruded nearly 
an incji beyond the maxillaries, and are armed with a single 
row of small pointed teeth upon each side, and two rows of 
much larger teeth in their centre ; one of these rows upon the 
edge, the other, within and beneath, very incurved ; upon the 
upper jaw, at its tip, is a space of one and a half inches, desti- 
tute of teeth ; on each side of this space, is one quite large tooth, 
and a second, much smaller ; about half an inch outside of 
these, a single row of eight or ten teeth, the three or four first 
of which, are much the lai;gest. On each side of the pharynx, 
are three rows of sharp incurved teeth, about a line in length, 
resembling spines ; these rows are arranged directly above each 
other, and arc double. The lower jaw has a single row of 
numerous, very sharp teeth, some of them half an inch long ; 
the tongue has *a broad, bony, triangular plate, upon each side, 
armed with two rows of teeth on each side, which are turned 
toward the thVoat. The distance from the margin of the upper 
jaw to the eye, is equal to the distance between the eyes. Seve- 
ral spines are observable upon the head ; two just back of the 
snout, on each side ; a bifurcated one over the middle of the 
eye, and another similar one at its posterior angle ; a small one 
in a line back of these, at the posterior portion of the head. A 
spine pointing forward, is situated at the angle of the jaws, 
and three straight spines are seen back of this. The eyes are 
nearly circular, half an* inch in diameter ; the pupils, black ; 
the irides, yellowish brown, with darker rays. One inch back 
of the snout, arc two elongated tentacula, four inches long, of 
the firmness of bristles, with the extremities free ; as the tenta- 
cula are lying down, directly at their posterior extremities, is 
situated a third, two inches in lengthy with about half of its 
extent only naked ; these tentacula are capable of being ele- 
vated at the pleasure of the animal. 

The first Dorsal is situated an inch and a half back of this 
third tentaculum ; it is composed of t/ire& small rays, connected 
by a dark colored membrane. 

The second Dorsal is two and a half inches back of the first ; 
it is composed of eleven rays ; this fin is six inches long, three 
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and a quarter inches high at its commencement, Sind two inches 
high at its posterior extremity. , 

The Pectoral fins are three inches long ; quadrate ; rather 
higher than long ; slightly digitated at their ‘ extremities, and 
ciliated ; width at the extremity, when expanded, six inches ; 
composed of twenty-jive rays. 

The Ventral fins, one inch long, two inches high ; having five 
strongly marked digitations. 

The Anal fin is five ihches long ; as high again at its poste- 
rior extremity as at its anterior ; it is composed of nine rays. 

The Caudal fin is two inches long, four and a half inches 
high, and is composed of eight rays. 


Squalus. Lin. (Selache. Cuv.) elcphas, Le Sueur. 

Journal Academy Natural Sciences, et fig. 

Two or three weeks since, a large male shark was harpooned 
in the harbor of Provincetown, and being towed to Chelsea, 
was there exhibited. When I saw it, it was lying upon the 
beach, where it was entirely exposed at low tide, and nearly, 
if not altogether covered by water when tlui tide was high ; 
the tide was flowing in, when I examined it, Avhich com]>elled 
me to make a more rapid survey Ilian could have been wished. 
It had been opened, and its viscera Avere removed. The 
liver filled eight barrels, and furnished six barrels of oil. The 
fish presented the following appearances ; 

Its entire length was thirty feet three inches. Tlie whole up- 
per part of the body, was of a dark slate color ; lighter beneath. 
The skin was divided into innumerable rugai, which were cov- 
ered with minute sharp points, often collected into groups, resem- 
bling the discs of many of the “ Echini f upon which are situ- 
ated the spines by which they are ornamented ; or, still more, 
the tubercles arranged along the latersil line of some of our 
^^Cottif causing the skin to be exceedingly rough. Heady small ; 
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perfectly smooth, for the most part, in front of the eyes, and 
covere^l with circular and oblong mucous pores, which keep 
this portion constantly lubricated. Snout, blunt. Nostrils, five 
inches in front of the eyes, their lower portion upon the edge 
of the upper lip. Eyes, very small ; diameter of the eye, three 
indies ; largest circumference of the sclerotic coat, when re- 
moved from the socket, eight and a half inches. Eyes very move- 
able in their orbits ; distance between the eyes, two feet ; dis- 
tance between the tip of the jaws, as artificially raised, tv/o feet ; 
this vertical gap is undoubtedly as much again, at least, in the 
living fish, which gives us an opening of four feet. Mouth white, 
mottled with fuliginous. Jaws, furnished with a great number 
of small, incurved, pointed teeth. Six rows of these in the upper 
jaw, and seven rows in the lower jaw ] the inner row in this 
jaw, are hardly formed ; each of the rows in this jaw, as I count- 
ed them in the mouth, contained one hundred teeth, from the tip 
of the jaw to the angle of the jaw, or two hundred, as counted 
from one angle to the opposite one, or in a ^stoxOl, fourteen hundred 
teeth in this jaw. The teeth are conical, sharp, polished, with a 
sensible ridge upon each side, often roughened, almost serrated ; 
the lower portion of the tooth, striated ; one of the teeth in this 
jaAv is bifid ; the teeth at the angles of the jaws, short and 
more compressed. The teeth in the centre of the jaw, arc three 
lines high above the jaw, and their base, or root, about the 
same length within the* socket. Temporal orifices, small, just 
back of the angle of the jaw. 

From the tip of the snout to the first branchia, four feet nine 
inches. Five very large branchia?, nearly surrounding the 
head, as the animal was lying ; by measurement, the first pair 
of branchiae were separated, on the neck, from each other, six 
inches ; the second pair were separated, at the same situation, nine 
inches ; the third pair, one foot three inches ; the fourth pair, one 
foot nine jiiches ; the fifth pair, two feet three inches ; showing 
the first to be much the largest. The first Dorsal fin is trian- 
gular : two feet ten inches long, four feet four inches high, an- 
teriorly, three feet posteriorly ; distance between the first and 
second dorsal, six feet ; second dorsal ten inches long, sixteen 
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high anteriorly, thirteen posteriorly. Pectorals^ lalciform ; one 
foot nine inches long ; hv’c and a half fecit higli : distance be- 
tween the pectoral and ventral, eight feet. Lengtli of the ven- 
trals^one foot eleven inches ; height, two feet nine inches; length 
of the claspers,, three feet three indies ; width at their base, 
eight inches, from Avhich they gradually ])ass to a point ; they 
enclose a strong, bony s[)ine. The conimencenient of the anal 
is directly opposite the middle of tlie second dcnsal ; its length 
is eleven inches ; its licight, fourteen inches ; across the top, 
ten inches ; distance between the anus and anal fm, three and 
a half feet. Anterior to the caudal fin is a hniated depression 
above and beneath the posterior extrendty of tlie fish ; at the 
base of the tail, a carina iijion each side, one foot eight inches 
long. The caudal lobes, unccpial ; the upper lobe, six feet six 
inches in length, measured over its curve, having at its ex- 
tremity a small triangular lobe; the lower lobe, four feet two 
inches, measured in the same way ; width of the extremity of 
the lower lobn^ six inches ; Avidth at the base, two feet two 
inches; Avidth of the extremity of the upper Jl it Ice, or lobe, one 
inch ; Avidth of the base, tAVo feet three and a liall’ indies ; from 
the lunated depression to the middle of the lin, two feet eleven 
inches. 

Attached to the branchifc, I found a single sjiecimen of the 
“ Cineras viltata,^^ 

Under the name of squalus elep has, ^ th\s shark Avas admi- 
rably described by Le Sueur, in the “ Journal of the Aeadeintj 
of Natural Sciences, from a sjiecimen taken on the coast of 
Ngav Jersey in 1822 ; and his figure, Avhen it is rcrncifd)ered 
that it Avas taken from a stuffed skin, is very accurate. 

Among our fishermen it is knoAvn as the bane skaik. 

D. H, S. 
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HERPETOLOGICAL REPORT. 


After my Report upon the Reptiles of Massachusetts had 
passed tlirough the press, I met with a paper which had been 
long sought for in vain — a “ Report of a Committee of the 
Linna^an Society of New England.’^ It will be observed that 
I have embodied in my paper all species which have been 
recognised by naturalists, whether I have seen them or not. 
I should be guilty of great neglect therefore, Averc I to pass 
unnoticed the folio Aving species. It appears by this Report, 
that in September, 1817, a remarkable serpent was taken near 
Gloucester, Cape Ann, Avhich, having been carefully examined 
by a committee of the Linniean Society, composed of John 
Davis, Jacob BigeloAv, and Francis C. Gray, was considered a 
noncjescript, and the folloAving report Avas presented by them 
to the Society, accompanied by a plate of its external appear- 
ance and another of its internal anatomy, under the name of 

SCOLIOPHIS ATLANTICUS. 

Extern Au appearance. The animal had the general 
form and external characters of a serpent ; but Avas remarkably 
distinguished from all others of that class knoAvn to your com- 
mittee, by a roAV of protuberances along the back, apparently 
formed by undulations of the spine. From the back of the 
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head to the first of these protuberances, was a distance of three 
inches and three-fifths of an inch, during which the ^spine 
was straight. Between this jdace and the vent, its undulations 
were nearly regular, twenty-four of these protuberances, about 
equally distant from each other, occupying the space between 
the neck and the vent. From the latter to the twenty-fifth 
protuberance, tlie spine formed a straiglit line, of the length 
of one inch and nine tenths ; its undulations there (^onuncnced 
again, and were continued (juite to tlie extremity of the tail, 
forming sixteen more distinct protuberances. The size of 
these forty protuberances was |)roportionc(l to lliat of i lie body 
at the places, where they were resjiectivoly situated. The body 
could be bent with facility upward and downward as repre- 
sented in Plate T., a circumstance not common to other ser- 
pents.* Tiiose parts of the spine, Avliich wore straight, ad- 
mitted much less motion in a vortical direction, than those, 
which were imdulatory. 

n. in. 

The length of the head was 1 3-10 

From the back of the head to the vent 2 2 d-5 

From the vent to the end of the tail 7 2-/> 


Whole length 2 J 1 1-2 

The smallest circumference of the neck, one inch and a half. 
The circumference of the body over the largest protuberances, 
two inches and four fifths. The circumference of the body 
between the two largest protuberances, two inches and nine 
twentieths. The size of the body diminished suddenly at tlie 
vent, immediately beyond which the circumference of the tail 
was one inch and three fifths. The tail was round, and tapered 
very much, terminating in a point. 

The head was rather larger than the neck, flattened, its an- 
terior part pyramidal, rounded at the nose ; the upper lip entire. 


* Ce mode d'iirliculaliun explitiuc trc\s bion Ic mouvement dii c<)r|is <los replilcs, qiii, cn 
general, s'execute surics cotes, cl non dc haul cn has, coinnic Je reproscnlcnl Ics peiiilrcs. 

Ciivier Anal. comp. i. 176. 
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The back part of the head was so much bruised that its origi- 
nal form was not easily distinguishable. In the fragments of 
the upper jaw were seen three slender recurved teeth ; in those 
of one side of the un/Jer jaw seven similar teeth, and the 
sockets of three others. No venomous fangs were found. The 
tongue was bifid, each fork being nearly half an inch long. 
The nostrils, situated between the second and third plate from 
the nose, were large and oval. Between the nostril and the 
eye was a longitudinal hollow, bounded beneath by the upper 
lip, above by a very prominent superciliary ridge, extending 
beyond tlie eye. Tlio eye Avas very large, neiirly round, its 
breadth apparently a little diminished by the superciliary ridge 
jutting over it. TMie Avhole head Avas covered Avith plates, 
but those on the top of it Avere so much ])roken, that their 
number and form could not be perfectly ascertained. The 
under jaw Avas divided by a longitudinal furrow, liaving a iri- 
angular scutella at its anterior extremity, and tAvo rows of 
scute I he on each side. 

The body Avas covered Avitli hexagonal flat scales, those 
on the back narroAvest ; the throat Avith three or four rows of 
small scales ; the belly with a hundred and eighty plates ; 
the tail Avith ninety-three pairs of scutclhe. Over the vent 
Avas one pair of scutelhe ; at its sides four pair, the scales op- 
posite to Avliich Averc smaller than those on any other part of 
the body. • 

The color of the head and of the upper part of the body 
and tail Avas an uniform deep broAvn ; that of the belly and 
under part of the tail a bluish lead color, lightest in the mid- 
dle. The Avliolc of the under jaw and throat Avere Avhite, 
Avhich color extended in a clouded streak some Avay down 
under the neck, and fore part of the belly. 

In the general disposition of its colors, in the number, form, 
and arrangement of the scuta and scutella}, this animal ap- 
proaches most nearly to the Coluber constrictor ; from Avhich, 
liOAvevcr, it is strikingly distinguished by its undulating back, 
by its body being larger in proportion to its length, and tiimin- 
ishing more suddenly at the vent, the tail shorter, the teeth 
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much larger and more distant, and the color brown instead of 
black. « 

This animal is probably amphibious, nltliough it has not the 
flat tail of the Pelamides ; nor did the examination of its ex- 
terior enable us to discover any thing in its structure, pecu- 
liarly adapting it to a residence in the water, excepting only 
the remarkable facility of bending in a vertical direction. This 
motion, which may be observed in the leech, and various other 
aquatic animals, is ([uite as important as a horizontal one to an 
inhabitant of the ocean, and comparatively useless in an animal 
confined to the land. 

Internal Structure. The structure of the spine in this 
animal is very singular, and dilferent from that of any sor])ent 
which we have seen, or known to be described. Its course 
throughout the greater part of the body is regularly undulating 
or flexuous, consisting of successive curves u])ward and down- 
ward. The structure of the diilerent vcntebive varies to ac- 
commodate itself to this configuration, so that the spine cannot 
be extended into a straight line without dislocation of its ])arts. 
In the portion of spinal, column Avhicli wo examined, each 
curve consisted of about nine vortebrje. I'lach vertel)ra was 
articulated by a round head on ils j)Osterior extremity to a 
socket in the anterior extremity of the next.* It had five 
principal processes, one a spinous proce.ss ; two antenDr, and 
two posterior transverse processes. Thefe were also smaller j)ro- 
cesses articulated with the ribs, and a sharp longitudinal ])rom- 
incncc underneath The spinous processes varied remarkably 
in shape and size, according to the part of the spine in Avliich 
they Avere situated. Those occupying tlie top of the curve 
Avere very broad, and those of the bottom of the curve very 
narroAV, the latter being not more than half the breadth of the 

* This is the reverse of wliat Cuvier asserts of serpents in j^ciieral, in his learned work 
on comparative anatomy. lie states that tho tnbcrrlc is on the anterior, and the cavilv' on 
the posterior part of the vertebra. “ La partie anlrrieiirc tlu corps de la verlohre prescnlo 
un bibercnlf! arrondi <lemi-sphorirjue j cl la partie pOMlcricurc offic, an contrairc, one ravilo 
corrcspondanle ; de sorte qnc chacunc dcs vcrlcbrrs csl arlicnlen cn ffcnoii aver relic rjni 
la suit, ct avec celle qui la precede.” — Itn cons d'aitaloynie compurfr. \. \1(\. — We are in- 
duced to believe that in the above passage the terms anterior and posterior must have been 
misplaced. The tubercle, wc think, always occupies the posterior part of the vertebra. 
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former. The top of the spinous processes in the ascending or 
anterior half of each elevation of the back-bone projected con- 
siderably backward. In the descending half, on the contrary, 
they projected forward, so as to appear as if this part of the 
spine were inverted. The space between the spinous processes 
was very great, amounting to nearly two thirds of their lon- 
gitudinal diameter ; a circumstance which contributes very 
much to the vertical flexibility of the spine, being much 
greater than it is in the Boa constrictor, one of the most flexi- 
ble serpents, as represented by Sir Everard Home, in his com- 
j)arativo anatomy ; or than it is in the Coluber constrictor, 
which your committee have examined. The two anterior 
transverse processes are long and sharp, and are received under 
or pass within the two posterior transverse processes of the 
preceding vertebra. They difler in direction according to the 
place wliich they occupy. Those in the highest vertebra? 
pass oblicpiely downwards ; and those in the lowest, obliquely 
upwards. The posterior transverse processes also grow broader 
and less oblitiue as the vertebra? descend. The whole con- 
nexion and proportion of the processes is such, that the greatest 
downward flexion takes place at the top of the curve, and 
the greatest upward flexion at the bottom ; an arrangement 
admirably adapted to increase the power of the muscles 
which act in the vertical flexion of the spine. 

The ribs are articulated by a double cavity to a small double 
beaded process under the anterior transverse process of each 
vertebra. They difler in length and direction, those at the 
bottom of the curve being shorter and more spreading than 
those at the toj), so that the lower extremities of the whole 
fall in a right line. 

Muscles, The principal muscles on the outside of the trunk 
consist of three strong dorsal muscles with oblique fibres con- 
tinually arising from the vertebral processes, or ribs, and in- 
serted by an aponeurosis into other bones of a similar kind. 
Below these is a broad thin lateral muscle or congeries of mus- 
cles, connected to the ribs only. These muscles, according 
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to their situation, act in performing the various [inflexions of 
the body. ^ 

On the inside of the ribs a scries of their muscles was ob- 
served, arising from the bodies of the vertebra), passing ob- 
liquely downwards and forward under three ribs and over the 
fourth, and afterwards inserted into ribs beyond. Tliese mus- 
cles, in conjunction with others, according to Sir Everard Home 
and other authors, act upon the ribs in serpents to assist their 
progressive motion on land. 

Yiscera, The only part of the viscera, which tlie limited 
openings permitted us to examine, were a portion of the lung 
and (Esophagus with the mesentery and blood vessels, also a 
small part of the stomach. The lung was a long cellular and 
tubular viscus, as in other serpents, but Avith this remarkable 
peculiarity. It Avas successively dilated and contracted so as 
to adapt itself to the cavities formed by the imdnlations of the 
spine. The msophagus Avas also unequal, but Avithout relation 
to the cavities of the spine, not being in contact Avith it. In 
the stomach Avas found a mass of scales, also the tail and part 
of the skin of a serpent of a difierent s])ccies, having all the 
scales carinate. 


In regard to the use or final cause of the'Tcurvatures in the 
back-bone, Avhicli give so peculiar a character. to this animal ; 
it is obvious that two important ends arc) effected by it. These 
are an increase of flexibility and an increase of strength in 
vertical motions, 

1. The flexibility is increased, because in any given length 
of body, there Avill be more joints in a crooked, than there 
would be in a straight spine, composed of vertebra) of the same 
dimensions. 

2. The strength in vertical motions is increased, since the 
fulcrum formed by the highest articulation is more remote 
from the poAver applied by the lateral muscles, and the fulcrum 
formed by the lowest articulation, is also more remote from 
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the power ap{)licd by the dorsal muscles ; than they would 
^be if th^e spine pursued a straight and intermediate course. 

The dorsal muscles, however, being bound down by an apo- 
neurosis, so as to pursue nearly the course of the spine, are 
nearer tlieir fulcrum and have less of this advantage than the 
lateral muscles, wliich arc farther from their fulcrum ; so that 
the greatest power is probably that which is exerted in the 
forward flexion or extension of the body. This power is the 
one wliich would be most useful to the animal in swimming 
at tlie surface of the water with a motion in any degree vertical. 

Your committee, considering this serpent as nondescript, and 
as distinct from other genera of serpents in the flexuous struc- 
ture of its spine, have deemed it necessary to constitute a new 
genus, founded on this peculiarity. They have adopted the 
descriptive name of Scoliophis, and have added tlie local specific 
name of Atlanlicus, (Compared with the genera of Liimmus 
and Lacepede, its character will stand thus : 

ScoLioFiiis. Scuta on the belly j scutellce on the tail^ spine 
Jlexuous,'^ 

That this is a new and very curious animal, is acknowledged 
by distinguished foreign naturalists. • D. H. S. 
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red-headed. . 


392 

■ - ring-necked, . 


393 

— »— ruddy, 


391 

— — scaup, 


393 

— scoter, American, 


391 

— — spirit, . 


394 

■< — summer, . . 


889 

- 8arf« . 


836 
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Duck, velvet, .391 

wood, .... 389 

Dun-bird, .... 391 

Eagle, bald, .... 283 

ffolden, . . 282 

Washington, . . . “ 

Echeiieis, • , • • 

naucrates, . . 

quatuordecimlaminatus, . l.W 

Eel, Massachusetts, . Ifi? 

Neshaw, . . . i:)8 

sand, .... 1.59 

sea, .... 200 

silver, .... 1.58 

Eel-pout, . . . 1:U 

Emberiza Americana, . . 319 

nivalis, . 318 

Ernys, .... 207 

guttata, . . . “ 

picta, . 208 

insculpta, . . . 209 

Emysaiiriis, . . .211 

serpentina, . 

Eiichelyopus Americaiius, . 1.38 

Esoces, . . . .97 

E.SOX, ... 97, 199 

’ ilaviilus, . . ‘Mi 

reticulatus, . . ‘*7 

Exocetus, .... 200 

Falco jrsalon, . . 270 

borealis, . . . 288 

- hiiteoides, . . . “ 

Columharius, . . 281 

Cooperii, . . . 287 

cyaiicus, . . . 270 

lulvus, . . . 2S2 

fusciis, . . 2')(» 

-■ . - liHliirlus, . • . 2(i.5 

— Harlaiii, . . . 289 

hienialis, . . . 

Jsinndicus, . . . ,200 

lagopus, . . 2t)7 

Icucocpphalus, . , *8.3 

- liueatus, . . . 289 

»>ger, . . . 2ti7 

pHlumbariiis, . . . 286 

IViiiisylvanicus, 

■ - peregriims, . . 270 

sancti Johaimis, . . 287 

sparverius, - . . 280 

(einerarius, . . 258,281 

velox, . . . 288 

Washinglonianus, . . 2t)2 

Falcon, Jer, . . • . 280 

rough -legged, . 287 

winter, . . 2(>9 

File-fish, Massachusetts, . 174 

Unicorn, . . .17.5 

Finch, bay-winged, . . 322 

■ pine, .... 327 

■ purple, . . . 3.30 

■ sea-side, . . . 326 

-■ ■ sharp tailed, . . . 

Fishes of Massachusetts, . . 6 

Fistularia, .... 79 

serrata, ... 80 

•— .■■■ tabaccaria, ** 


• 

Fistularidsp, . 

Flat-fish, New York, 


Page. 

79 

^40 

Flounder, Massachusetts, * 


140 

New York, 


143 

watery, . 


146 

Hycatchcr, blue grey. 


297 

Canada, 


297 

— greal-crcstcd, . 


293 

green black-cap, 


297 

olive-sided. 


294 



293 

■ smaJI-hcaded, 


297 

'JVaill's, . 


ii 

Flying-fish, (Exocetus,) 


200 

Ffingilla nmbigua, . 


322 

crcrulea, 


3.30 

Canadensis, 


324 

cnnlinalis, . 


329 

candacuia, 


326 

cynnea, 


920 


328 

griiininea, . 


322 



324 

— — — ilmcn. 


328 



321 

liiiaria, 


328 

Liidoviciann, 


329 

marilima, , 


326 

melodia, 


323 

paliistris, . 


326 



321 



.327 

purpurea, . 


3.30 

piisilla, 


.325 

Savanna, . 


323 



,324 

socinlis, . t 


325 



326 

Frog, bull, . 


235 

leopard, 


237 

picKercI, 


238 

sha«l, . . . . 

wo«nl, • 


237 


239 

■■ ycdlow-lhroated green. 


2.36 

Frog-fish, 

’.71 

,405 

Fulici^ Americana, . 


,375 

Fuligula albenia, 


394 

Americana, 


391 

claiigula, . 


393 



392 



391 

glacinlis, 


394 

hislrionica, 


tt 

— — Labradora, 


392 

marila, 


393 

mollissima, 

. * 

390 

perspicil'ata. 


391 

rubida, 


4< 

rufiinrques, 


393 

speclabilis. 


390 



392 

Gab, wide, . 


71 

Gadites, 


120 

Gadwale, 


887 

Gadus longipes, 

Gallinaceous Birds, . 


1.38 


a52 

Gallinula gnleaia, 

258 , 

375 


it ' 

It 
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Gallinule, Florida, 


258 

375 

purple, 


u 

(1 

Gannet, 



397 

Gar-fish, 



98 

Gasternsteus, 



30 

— apelles, 

Noveboraceusis, 


31 

30 

— — — quadralus. 



32 

Gobinides, 

Godwit, Iludsonian, 



fJ3 

371 

— ^ marbled, 



371 

CioUlcn-cye. . 



393 

Gohifiiirli, American, 




Gold-fish, (Cvpriuus auratus,) 


82 

Goosander, . 



395 

Goose, barnacle, 



385 

brant, 



380 

Ciinada, 



384 

-« flight, 



385 

Hutchins’s, . 



tc 

snow. 



383 

winter. 



385 

Goosc-fi.sh, . 



71 

Goshawk, American, 



280 

Grackle, rusty, 



286 

Granivorous birds. 



318 

Grebe, crested, 



376 

lioriied, 



377 

pied-billed. . 

> red necked, . 



ti 

Grosbeak, blue, 



330 




329 

^ pine, 



331 

rose-breasted. 



329 

Grous, pinnated. 



355 

ruffed. 



354 

Grunter, 



12 

web-fiii^red. 

Gudgeon, New York, 



14 



96 

Guillemot, black. 



399 

— foolish. 



n 

large-billed. 



400 

litile, 



u 

Gull,>lack backed, . 



381 

Bonaparte’s, 



379 

— common. 



it 

herring, 



380 

kittewake. 



379 

. mackerel. 



378 

skua. 



381 

— — silvery, . 



380 

while-winwd, . 

Gunnel, spotted. 



381 



65 

Gurnard, 



12 

Gyamodontes, 



169 

Haddock, 



124 

Norway, . 



26 

Haematopus palliatus. 



358 

Hake, 



132 

American, 



138 

Halcyons, 



342 

Halibut, 



145 

Hardhead, . 



117 

Harrier, hen. 

Hawk, brown,' 



270 



266 

Coopers, 



267 

fish, . 



265 





Hawk, great-footed, 


270 

■ marsh. 


li 

pigeon, 


261 

rcd-sbouldercd. 


269 

red-tailed, 


268 

slate-colored) 


266 

sparrow. 


260 

Heath-hen, . 


355 

Heinitripterus, 


23 

Americanus, 


n 

Hemdurgan, 


26 

Heron, great blue, . 


362 

great white, . 


363 

green, 


364 

night. 


363 

snowy. 


it 

■ white. 


u 

Herring, common, . 


111 

English, 





112 

spring. 


114 

Helerodon, . 


231 

platirhinns, 


it 

Hiiriantopus nigricollis, 


3.58 

Hippocampus, 


J67 

brevirostris, . 



Hippoglossus vulgaris, 


145 

llirundo Americana, 


344 

bicolor. 


316 

fulva. 

258 

315 

purpurea, . 


313 

— — riparia, 


346 

. . ■■■— . serripennis. 


317 

Horse-mackerel, 

. 48,57 

Humming-bird, 


341 

Hydrargira, . 


93 

flavula, 


95 

nigro-fasciata, . 


94 

oniata, . 


It 

tri-fasciatus. 


tt 

Hyla, . . . 


241 

squirclla, 


242 

versicolor. 


241 

Hylodes, 


240 

Pickeringii, 


tt 

Ibis, bay, 


365 

falcincllus. 


It 

Icc-bird, 


401 

Icteria viridis. 


297 

yellow-breasted. 


tt 

Icterus agripennis, . 


284 

Baltimore, 


280 

pecoris. 


283 

phoeniceus, . 


282 

Tndigo-bird, . 


320 

Insectivorous birds, . 


291 

Jager, Arctic, 


382 

Pomarine, 

258 

382 

Uicliardson’s, 



Ja}', blue, 


287 

Jer-falcon, . 


260 

King-bird, 


292 

King-fish, . 


35 

Kingfisher, . 


342 

Knot, 


368 
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Labrax, 



G 

lineatus, 



7 

niucronatus, . 



8 

Lt'ihroideS; 



7(» 

Labrus, 



a 

Americaniis, 



u 




Xi 

versicolor., . 



3H 

Lamna, . ' . 



185 

punctata, 



‘■ 

Lampiey, American, 



11»5 

bluish. 



1!)7 

■ ■ - mud, 



1!)8 

Lanius nxciibiiroidcs, 



2')2 

.seplenirionalis, 



Sn 

Lark, brown, 



;ii7 

— — shore, . 



;]|8 

Larus ar^^entatus, 



380 

Jlonapartii, 



37'J 

fuscus, 



380 

leiicnpterus, . 



381 

innrinus, 




pomarinus, 



258 

triduclylus, 



37!) 

zoiiorhyiicus, . 



u 

Lcstris calarnictcs, . 



381 

parasiticus, . 



382 

pomniiiuis, 



<< 

Kicliarclsoiiii, 




Lv,jcispns, . 



88 

ar^entcu.s, 



90 

atronasiis, 



92 

beautiful, 



!)1 

crysolcucas, 



88 

pulchollns, 



91 

— —silvery, . 



90 

Limosa feclon. 



371 

lludsonica, . 




fiinff. 



07 

Linnet, crimson, 



330 

Little Corporal, 


258, 

2(il 

Li/ard, blue-tailed, . 



219 

I..ohc-footcd birds, 



375 

l..oon. 



398 

Lo])hiii.s, 



70 

pi.scatorius. 



403 

Lophobrancliii, 



102 

Lola, 



m 

compressa. 



if 

Loxia curvi rostra. 



331 

— ■ lencoptera. 




Lump-fish, 



151 

Lump-sucker, 




Lumpus, 



150 

vulgaris, 



151 

Mackerel, horse. 


. 48 

1 , 67 

Spanish, 



45 

spring. 



41 

Malacopterygii abdominales. 


82 

apodes. 



157 

subbrachiali. 


120 

Martin, purple. 



343 

Melcagris gallopavo, 



3,72 

Menhaden, 



117 

Merganser, hooded, . 



390 

— red -breasted, 



395 

Mergus cucullatus, 



396 

■■ " ■ merganser, . 



395 


• 



Page, 

Mcfffus serrator. 



393 

Morlangiis, 



129 

carhnnarius, 


*> ] 

a 

purpureus, 



1,'iO 

Merlin, 



270 

Merluciiis, 



1.32 

vulgaris, . 



‘‘ 

Minister, 



102 

Minnow, handed, 



91. 

I>rook, 



92 

ornamented, 



94 

Mocking-bird, 



300 

Muiioca'Mhiis, 



174 

Massachuscltcnsis. 



Monk-lish, 



71 

Mormon arcticiis. 



401 

Morrliiia, 



120 

yKulefiinis, 



124 

Americana, 



120 

callarias, 



n 

— — . minnta, 



127 

'•’omcodus. 



120 

— — vulgaris. 



120 

Mother ('arey's chicken, 



382 

Mngiloidus, . 



Gi 

Murmnn, 



i.;7 

(|.>|.) 



‘'00 

— — argeiilea, . 



158 

— — nostoiiionsis. 


157 

1.58 

Muisetiidie, 



1.57 

Mnneiioides, . 



tI5 

guttata, 



** 

Mnscicapa Aeadica, 



29.5 

ntra, 



'.’!)3 

' llorealis, 



2!»|. 

('anmiensis, 



297 

Cooporii, 



291. 

... - — rriiiila, . 



293 

miiiuta, . 



.297 

rnticilla, . 



290 

Traillii, . 



297 

tyianmis, 



292 

vireii.s'. 



295 




297 

Nighl-hrtvk, . 



319 

Numcnius Horealis, . 



.‘{00 

— — llndsonicu.s, 



ti 

longirosiris, 



:m 

Nurse, 



189 

Nutlinicli, red-l>ellied, 



339 

whltc-brcasted, 




Omnivorous birds, 



277 

Ophidia, 



221 

Oriole, Raltimorc, 



280 

black. 



285 

Ornithology of Massachusetts, 


255 

Orthagonsciis, 



170 

mola. 




0.smeriis, 



108 

eperlanus, . 



u 

viridcsceii.s. 



109 

Ostracion, 



176 

Yalci, 



ti 

Otolithus, 



33 

regalis, 



<1 

Owl, Acadian, 



275 

— Arctic, . 



276 
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jpwl, barred, . 


275 

- — cat, 


273 

cinereous. 


274 

ffrey, . 


it 

hawk, . 


270 

horned, . 


273 

— little. 


273 

long-eared, 

red. 


274 


272 

short-eared, . * 


274 

snowy, . 


271 

Tongmalm's, . 


276 

while-horned, . 


tt 

Oyster-catcher, American, . 


358 

Pogrus, 


38 

argyrops. 


a 

Parrot, sea, . 


401 

PnrtrifJge, 

353, 

354 

Parus atricnpillus. 


288 

Passerine birds, 


318 

Pauhagen, 

Peabody, Rev. William 11. O. 

Rel 

117 

port on the Oniilhology of 
sachuscits, . 

Mas- 

255 

Peelorales pcdiculali. 


70 

Peep. 


3<;8 

Pec wink. 


^28 

Pciamys, 


49 

sarda, 


u 

Pcprilus, 


59 

three-spined. 


bO 

— triacanlhus. 


it 

Perea, 


5 

— flavescens, 


ti 

varia. 

Perch, black, 


9 

blue, . 


78 

common. 


5 

pond, . 

* 11 

,199 

sea, (Crenilabrus,) . 


78 

white, 


8 

Percoirlos, . , . 


5 

Perdix Virginiaiia, 


353 

Petrel, fork-tailed, . 


383 

fulmar, 


it 

stormy. 

258, 

382 

Petroinyzon, . 


195 

Americanus, 


it 

nigricans, 


197 

Pewee, small, 


295 

wood. 


ti 

Phalacrocorax carho, 


396 

... — - dilophus. 


397 

graculus, 


it 

Phalarope, h 3 ^erborean. 


376 

ti 

Wilson's, 


ti 

Phalaropus fulicarius. 


it 

hyperboreiis. 


tt 

Wilsonii, 


it 

Pheasant, 


354 

Pholi.s, 


63 

sub'bifurcatus. 


ti 

Phycis, 


138 

^ Americana, . 


** 

Pickerel, common, 


97 

Picus auratus, 


333 

— Carolinus, 


336 


Picus erytbrocephalus, 

pilcatus, 

pubcscens, 

Iridactylus, 

vnrius, . 

villosus, 

Pigeon, passenger, 

— ^ — — tribe, 

Pike, 

Pimelodus, 

nebulosus, 

Pipc-fisli, brown, 

Peck's, 

Plani, 

Platessa, 

dentata, 

ferruginea, 

plana, 

PJectognathi, 

Pleuronecles aqnnsus, 

mollis, (Acliirus,) 

Plover, blark-bcllied, 

golden, 

kildeer, 

piping, 

— semipalmated, 

whistling field, 

■ ■ " Wilson's, 

Podiceps Carolinensis, 

cornutus, . 

cristatus, . 

rubricollis, . 

Pollack, 

Pomotis, 

vulgaris, 

Porgee, big, . 

Pout, eel, . 

horned, 

Prionotus, 

Carolinus, 

strigaius, . 

Prorellaria glacialis, 

Puflor, 

Puffin, 

Pyrrhula enucleator, 

Qua-hird, 

Quail, American, 

Quiscalus bariius, 

ferrugineus, 

— versicolor, 


Raia, . 

Batis, 

clavata, 

ucellnta, 

radiala, 

Raiidic, 

Rail, Sora, 

vcllow-brcasted, 

•Virginian, 

Rallus Carolinus, 

Noveboracensis, 

■ Virginianus, . 

Rana, 

clamnta, 

fontinalis, 

halecina, 

- — ■ palustris, 



Page. 


335 


334 


337 


338 


.336 


,‘137 


351 


350 


199 


102 


162 


163 


140 


it 


143 


141 


140 


169 


148 


149 


361 


S5Q 


360 


359 


361 


it 


.359 


377 


it 


.376 


377 

129, 

130 

11; 

199 


11 


38 


134 


192 


12 


, .305 

12, 

, .302 


.383 


169 


401 


331 


3fi3 

a33 

2R5 

286 

285 

191 

193 

201 

191 

201 

191 

374 

375 

374 

€t 

375 
374 

235 
206 

236 

237 
233 
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Rana, pipiens^ 

' — sylvalica, 

Raven, sea, ... 

Kay, ocellatcd, 

slarry, . 

sting, . 

thoriiback, 

Rcdpole, lesser. 

Redstart, America^, . 
Regulus calendulas, . 

tricolor, 

Remora, Indian, 

— — iburteen-plated, 

Reptiles of Massachusetts, . 
Rhombus, 

— aquosus, . 

Roach, 

Robin, American, 

*■■■ — ground. 

Rose fish, 

Kuddcr-lisli, . 

Kusticola minor, 

Salamander, banded, 

bluc'spotled, . 

— — — brown*spo(led, 

— ■ ■ - iriBny-spotted, 

— — painted, 

— — red-backed, 

— salmoii-colorec 

— symmetrical, 

— — violet colored, 

Salamandra, 

I -■ cinerea, 

dorsalis, 

— crythronota, 

— > fasciata, 

— slutinosa. 

longicauua, 

. — marulata, 

.. ■ .. — miilepunctata, 

picta, . 

— salmonea, 

.symmetrica, 

tigrina, 

venenosa, 

Salmo, . 

— ■ — fonlinalis, 

salar, . 

Salmon, 

Salmonides, . 

Sandcrling, . 

Sandpiper, ash-colored, 

— broad-billed, 

————— bufT-breasled, 
Curlew, . 

— ■ ■ little, 

— — pectoral, 

■ ' — purple, . 

. - red-backed, 

— Schinz’s, 

— semipalmated, 

Sargus, 

■ — Ovis, 

Sauria, 

Scapaug, 

Scienoides, . 

Scincoidea, . 

Sciucus, 


rpaffp. 

235 

• 

Scincua fasciatua, 



Pago. 

219 

239 

Sclcrodermi, ■ 



17» 

23 

Scoliophis Atlanticua, 


• . 

410 

191 

Scolopa-x erisea. 



371 

201 

Wilsonii, . 



372 

200 

Scomber, 



41 

201 

Coli.is, 



45 

328 

grex, 

plumheus, . 



41 

2ik; 



57 

314 

. . ■ - vcrnalis, 



41 

tt 

Scombcrcsox, 



100 

153 

cquiroslrum, 



41 

1.5.5 

Scomburoidcs, 



203 

Scopelns, 



109 

116 

Mumboldtii, 



110 


Srulpin, cominou, 



18 

91 

doep-wnlcr, 

Greenland, . 



24 

16 

m 



320 

Scup, 



38 

26 

Sca-devil, 


‘71, 

405 

bit 

Sea-horse, short-nosed, 



167 

373 

Sca-robin, 



12 


Sebasics, 



2.5 

21-7 

Norvegicus, 



26 

3.52 

Sclachc elephas, 



407 


Seliicliii, 



181 

249 

Serpentia, 



221 

251 

Sliad, common, 



116 

215 

Simg, 



3!l7 

213 

Shaik, bone, . 



40!) 

2it; 

dusky, 


184 

.5.58 

2I7 

elephant, 



407 

215 

I'ox, . 



181 

2(m; 

" — hammer licnded, 



200 

24!l 

■ ■ mackerel, 



185 

*2 to 

sleeper, 



189 

217 

Sheep’s head, 



36 

252 

Shiner, New-York, . 



88 

2()li 

Sliovclcr, 



;>!:6 

2.52 

Shrike, American, 



291 

2.50 

grey. 



292 

251 

.Sialia Wilsonii, 



316 

218 

.Siliiridm, 



102 

216 

Silvcr-sitlc, small, 



t;2 

i»06 

Siita Canadensis, 



3:39 

217 

Carplinen.sis, 



*• 

04, 200 

Skate, . 



193 

106 

Skip-jack, 



49 

101. 

SIccjicr, 



189 

tl 

Slender-billed l)ird.s, . 



:i39 

104 

Smelt, 



108 

357 

sand, . 



62 

.%8 

Snake, banded rattle, 



2.3;} 

3(>7 

■■ — black, 



225 


chicken. 



227 

3'6 

green, 



224 


— hiiuse, 



227 

.%7 

— — little brown, . 



223 

3t;8 

— — _ milk, . 



227 

:ki7 

rattle. 



233 

<1 

— — red, 



226 

368 

— riband, 

ringed, 



229 

.‘36 



225 

41 

. ■ ■ — spoilcd-ncck. 



2;{0 

219 

striped, 



221 

38 

! thunder and lightning, 


227 

33 

Snapper, 



26 

219 

Snipe, American, 

■ — — rcd-bfcasied, 



372 




371 
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Snipe semipalmated, 3G9 

Ij^iow-bird, .... 324 

Solo, Ne^York, .149 

Somiiiosus, .... 189 

brevipinna, “ 

Sparoidcs, .... 36 

Sparrow, ambiguous, . 322 

chippin?, . . . 325 

field, . . . 

fbx-colored, 328 

Savannah, • . 323 

song, . . “ 

— swamp, 32G 

tree, . . . 324 

— ■ ■ wliiie-crnwiicd, > . 321 

wlitlo-throaled, . . “ 

— — yellow-shouldered) 324 

Sparrow-hawk, . . . 2G0 

Spams argyrops, ... 38 

Sphargis, .... 21G 

coriacea, . i .217 

Spinax, .... 187 

acanlhias, . . . ‘< 

Sqiioleague, .... 33 

Scjualus obsciinis, . . 184 

(Sclac'ho) clephas, . . 40? 

Starling, American, . . . 279 

Sterna (.'ayana, . . . 378 

Dnugalli, . . . 379 

hirundo, . . . 378 

— — miniita, . . . 379 

Sternothmrus, . . . 210 

odoratus, . » “ 

Stickleback, bloody, . . 31 

New York, . 30 

. ■ ton-spiiicd, . 32 

Stilt, black-necked, . . , 368 

Slorcr, Dr. 1). H. Report on the 
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Slrepsilus iiiterpres, . . 3()l 

Strix Acadicn, . 275 

— Arcticn, . . . 27li 

— — asio, .... 272 

— brachyotus, . . .. 274 

cinerca, . . . “ 

funcrea, . . . 270 

nehulosus, . . 275 

nyctea, . . . .271 

oins, .... 274 

_ 7'engmalmi, . . . 270 

Virginiana, . . . 273 

Siromateus cryptosus, . . GO 

■ — triacaiithiis, . . 

Sturgerni, sharp-nosed, - . 178 

Siurionidm, . . . . " 

Siiiriius LudovicianuS) • ' . 279 

Sucker, black, ... 86 

-chub, ... 88 

■ ■ — common, ... 84 

gibbous, ... 88 

■ , — horned, . . .8.5 

— ■ .~-lump, . . .151 

Snetorii, . . .195 

Sula bassana, . • . 397 

Suii-fish, IVesh-water, • . 11 

— short, * 170 

Swallow, bank, -346 


Swallow, barn, 

— chimney, . 

cliff, 

rough- winged, 

■ whiie-bellied, 

tribe, 

Swell-fish, 

Swingle-tail, '. 
Sword-fish, 

Sylvia oestiva, 

agilis, 

Americana, 

auricollis, 

autuinnalis, . 

Hlackburniae, 

Canadensis, . 

■■■ caslanea, 

celata, 

— chrysoptera, . 

— coronnta, 
j —discolor, 

— icierocephala, 

maculosa, 

parns, 

petechia, 

Fhiltidelphia, 

f >imis, 
toscoc, 

rubricapilla, . 

striata, 

Swninsonii, . 

— trichas, 

Trochilus, 

— vermivora, 

virens, 

Syngiialliidm, 
Syngnallms, . 

■ fiiscus, 

Rcckianus, 

lyphle, 

Tanagcr, scarlet, 
Taiiagra rubra. 

Tattler, Bariram’s, ^ 

— solitary, 

spoiled, 

'I’aulog, 

'I’cal, blue-winged, . 

green-winged, 

Tell-tale, 

Temnodon, . 

— saltator, . 

Tern, Cayenne, 

common, 

roseate, 

— silvery, 

TesUido IVnnsylvanica, 

sea bra, 

Tetrao Cupido, 

uinbellus, 

Tetraodon, 

■ — turgidus, 

Thalassidroma Leachii, 

Wilsoiiii, 

Thrasher, brown, 
Thresher, 

'I'hnrnback, . 

Thrush, brown, 

- — ■ - golden-croWned, 
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Thnuh, hermit, 

■— New York, 

Wilson^ 

wood, 

Thynnus, 

— ; vulgaris, . 

Titmouse, black-cap, 
Toad, common, » 

piping, tree, 

■ tree, . 
Toad-fish, 
Tobacco-pipe-fish, 
Tom-cod, 

Torpedo, 

Tortoise, alligator, 

■ Blandin^s 

■ box, 

— leather, 

mud, 

■■■ painted, 

snapping, 

• spotted, 

- wood, 


box. 


Totanus, liartramius, 

chloropygius, 

ilavipes, 

— ■ macularius, 

scmipalmatus, 

' ' vocilerus, 

Trachinotus, 

— 7 argenteus, 

Trigla lincata, 

" ■ palmipes, 

Tringa alpiua, 

— cinerca, 

maritiina, 

pGcloralis, 

platyrhinca, 

pusilla, 

rufcsccns, 

Schinzii, 

semipalmata, 

7 -^ suban|uata, 

'I'rochilus colubris. 
Troglodytes mdon, . 

— Americana, 

brevirostris, 

hicmalis, 

— - ■ palustris. 

Trout, 

— brook, 

cousin, 

salmon, 

Trunk-fisii, Yale's, 
Trygon, 

Tunny, common. 

Turbot, 

'I'urdus aurocapillus, 

felivox, 

» ■ migratorius, 

minor, 

mustelinus, 

Noveboracensis, 

— ■ pol 3 'glottus, 

rufus, 

— Wilsonii, 

Turkey, wild, 

Turnsteno, 
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Umbrina, 

• 

Pi*#. 

nebulosa, 

• * 

Uria alle, 
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Brunnichii, 


u 

grylle, . 


399 

truile, 
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Vireo fiavlfrons, 
ilvus, 

Jovebo L„. 

- olivaceus, 

red-eyed, 

— — warbling, 

white-eyed, 

yellow-throated. 

Wading Birds, 

Warbler, autumnal, . 

bay-breasted, 
Blarkburnian, 

— - — black-pole, 

■ black-throated blue, 

green, 

■ chcstnut-siderl, 

golden-wingert, 

hemlock, . 

— mourning, . 

— Nashville, . 

" ■ orange-crowned, 

orangc-lhroated, 

— particolored, 

pino, 

prairie, 

spotted, 

Swainson's, 

' worm-ealiiig, 
yellow-crowned, 
i^cllow rcdpolc, 


Warrior, 

Weak-lish, . 

Web-footed birds, 
Whippoorwill, 

Whistler, brass-eyed, 
While-birds, 

Whiling, 

Widgeoif? American, 

Willet, 

Woif-fish, 

Woodcock, American, 
Woodpecker, downy, 

golden-winged 

hairy, 

7 —— pileated, 

^ red-bcllicd. 

rcd-hcadeu, 

three-toed, 

yellow-bellied, 


Wren, fiery-crowned, 

T fresh-water marsh, 

house, 

marsh, 

ruby-crowned, 

salt-water marsh, 

• willow, 

winter, 

• wood, 

Wry-moulh, spotted, 
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XIpWaa, ; ; 

-eladius, 

51 
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YeJlow-Uiroat, Hoscoe’s, 

315 


Zoarcos, 

66 

it 

Ycifferi cataract^ 

YeJlow-bird, summer, 

. ool 
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Zygaena, . 

200 

YeJlow-shonks, 
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Yellow-throat, Marylaud, 
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